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About  the  Cover..... 

Until  recently,  relatively  little  was  known  about  the  Mandrill  (Mandrillus  sphinx), 
other  than  data  gathered  in  captive  conditions.  Though  not  as  rare  as  its  cousin,  the 
Drill  (Papio  leucophaeus  leucophaeus),  the  Mandrill  remains  just  as  elusive  in  its 
natural  environment  - the  dense  rainforests  of  Western  Africa.  They  are  the  largest  of 
the  monkeys,  and  arguably,  the  most  beautiful.  An  adult  male,  with  its  brillant  red 
and  blue  mask,  can  exceed  30kg  (66lbs.)  in  weight.  A complex  society.  Mandrill 
groups  can  be  comprised  of  as  many  as  three  adult  males  (one  of  which  will  assum.e 
the  alpha  role),  up  to  20  females  and  their  offspring.  They  communicate  through  a 
seriers  of  grunts  and  chatters  and  the  mask  can  swell  and  its  colors  become  enhanced 
in  the  event  of  anger,  dominance  battles  or  heightened  sexuality.  This  month 's  artist 
is  Dean  Simonson,  a keeper  in  Gorilla  Tropics  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  San  Diego,  CA. 
Thanks,  Dean! 


Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers  ’Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  hnal  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  fox  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  pubhsh  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  <£  Scuttlebutt 

Thanks  from  AKF  Editor 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportiinity  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  production  of  Animal  Keepers' 
Forum  during  1997.  First,  I would  like  to  thank  the  various  individuals  who 
put  forth  considerable  effort  every  month  as  columnists/column  coordinators: 
Diana  Guerrero  for  ABC’s;  Georgann  Johnston  for  Legislative  Update;  William 
K.  Baker,  Jr.  for  Reactions;  Andrea  Bernee  for  Book  Reviews;  and  Gretchen 
Ziegler  and  Kayla  Grams  for  Enrichment  Options.  Special  thanks  to  Barbara 
Manspeaker  for  proofreading  duties.  And,  of  course,  a major  thank  you  to  all 
those  members  who  contributed  material  for  AKF,  from  research  papers  and 
husbandry  articles  to  Chapter  News,  Information  Please  requests  and  project 
updates.  I greatly  appreciate  your  willingness  to  share  information  with  your 
fellow  professionals  through  the  pages  of  AKF. 

Since  1989,  the  index  has  been  prepared  by  Pam  Talbot  of  Seattle,  WA.  This 
year  Pam  took  on  the  new  challenge  of  training  to  be  a 911  dispatcher  and  thus 
was  unable  to  tackle  the  indexing  of  the  Forum.  We  wish  to  thank  Pam  for  her 
years  of  dedication  to  AKF  and  wish  her  every  success  in  her  new  career  path. 
Many  thanks  to  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Kayla  Grams  and  Jeff  Phillips  for  stepping  in 
to  put  together  the  1997  index  for  inclusion  in  this  issue  of  AKF.  Your  assistance 
was  invaluable. 

Recharter  Packets  Have  Been  Mailed 

All  AAZK  Chapters  are  reminded  that  rechartering  with  the  Association  on  an 
annual  basis  is  a requirement  of  being  an  AAZK  Chapter.  Such  rechartering 
allows  Chapters  to  function  under  the  nonprofit  501(c)(3)  Group  Exemption  tax 
umbrella.  Recharter  Packets,  which  include  activity  and  financial  report  forms, 
were  mailed  from  Administrative  Offices  the  first  week  in  January  1998. 

They  will  be  due  back  in  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  by  1 March  1998, 
Chapters  failing  to  return  their  recharter  materials  by  this  deadline  will  be 
assessed  a late  fee  of  $50.00  in  addition  to  their  regular  recharter  fee. 

The  Recharter  Packets  were  sent  to  the  attention  of  the  Chapter  President.  If 
you  need  assistance  in  filling  out  the  forms  or  have  questions  about  the  recharter 
process,  please  feel  free  to  contact  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  Administrative  Offices 
in  Topeka.  Call  at  1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada). 

Aoplications  Being  Taken  for  Pensacola  Zoo  Animal  Technology  Program 

The  Pensacola  Junior  College  Zoo  Animal  Technology  Program  will  be  accepting 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Fall  1998  class  from  30  January  to  1 April 
1998.  This  is  a two-year  associate  of  science  degree  program  offering  a variety 
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of  academic  courses  on  campus  and  practical,  hands-on  courses  at  THE  ZOO, 
an  AZA-accredited  institution  in  Gulf  Breeze,  FL.  The  program  is  limited  to  a 
class  of  24  students  annually.  Interested  individuals  may  contact  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at  (850)  484-1168  after  15  January  to  request 
an  application  packet. 

Positions  Available  on  NEC  Committee 


Are  you  looking  for  a way  to  get  involved  in  AAZK?  Well,  here  is  your  chance. 
There  are  two  positions  available  on  the  Nominations  and  Election  Committee. 
Any  Professional  AAZK  member  continuing  “in  good  standing”  who  wishes  to 
fill  these  positions  is  eligible.  The  committee  member  is  responsible  for  assisting 
the  chair  in  verifying  the  eligibility  of  candidates,  assisting  in  the  election 
process,  and  serveing  on  the  Executive  Committee  which  elects  the  President 
and  Vice-president.  The  ability  to  type  and/or  computer  skills  are  helpful  but 
not  required.  If  interested  or  for  more  information,  contact  Sheri  Leavitt,  NEC 
Chair,  Houston  Zoological  Gardens,  1513  N.  MacGregor  Way,  Houston,  TX 
77030;  phone  (713)  520-3254;  fax  (713)  520-3251. 

Moorpark  Inducts  Two  Into  Teaching  Zoo  Hall  of  Fame 

America's  Teaching  Zoo  at  Moorpark  College  (Moorpark,  CA)  honored  its  first 
two  Hall  of  Fame  inductees  during  the  college's  30th  Anniversary  Dinner. 
William  ''Briz''  Brisby  founded  the  program  at  Moorpark  in  1969  and  nurtured 
America's  Teaching  Zoo  from 
a single  class  in  1971  to  the 
Exotic  Animal  Training  and 
Management  Program  in 
1974  to  its  current  status 
when  he  retired  in  1985. 

Each  year  some  50  new 
students  are  admitted  to 
this  internationally- 
recognized  program,  coming 
from  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
from  a variety  of  foreign 
countries.  The  animal 
collection  has  grown  from  the 
first  animal  acquired  by 
Brisby,  a timber  wolf  named 
Kiska,  to  the  current  150 
animals  representing  115 
species. 

Jack  Hanna,  Director  Emeritus  meut  Program,  became  the  first  inductee  of 
of  the  Columbus  Zoo  was  the  America’s  Teaching  Zoo's  Hall  of  Fame.  Shown 
second  Moorpark  Hall  of  Fame  presenting  the  honors  is  Moorpark  College 
inductee.  President , Dr.  James  Walker  (1).  (Photo  ©1997  John  Derek) 
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Coming  tivents 

Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  International 

Association  of  Avian  Trainers  and  Educators  - 

February  6-9, 1998  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  Hosted 
by  the  Minnesota  Zoological  Gardens.  For 
information  contact:  Joanna  Eckles,  Bird  Show 
Zoologist,  Minnesota  Zoological  Gardens,  13000 
Zoo  Blvd.,  Apple  Valley,  MN  55124.  Phone:  (612) 
431-9356;  or  fax  (612)  431-9300. 

11th  Non-domestic  Neonatal  Symposium  & 

Poster  Session  - March  3,  1998  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  Hosted  by  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park 
and  San  Diego  Zoo.  For  more  information 
contact:  Karla  Michelson,  Veterinary  Services 
Dept.,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  15500  San 
Pasqual  Valley  Rd.,  Escondido,  CA  92027;  phone 
(760)  735-5530.  For  poster  session  info  contact 
Debi  Espinoza-Bylin  at  (760)  735-5530. 

National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  Association 

16th  Annual  Symposium  - March  11-15,  1998 
in  Seattle,  WA.  CE  hours  available.  Full  day 
veterinary  session.  Workshops  include  avian 
fracture  repair,  necropsy,  parasitology,  fluid 
therapy,  raptor  feather  imping,  and  preparation  of 
educational  artifacts.  Lecture  sessions  on 
waterbirds,  raptors,  songbirds,  terrestrial  and 
marine  mammals, , reptiles  and  amphibians.  For 
more  information  please  contact  the  National 
Wildlife  Rehabilitators  Association,  14  North  7th 
Ave.,  St.  Cloud,  MN  56303.  Phone  (320)  259- 
4086;  e-mail  nwra@cloudnet.com  or  visit  the 
website  http://www.cloudnet.com/~nwra/ 
main.html 

Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
1 8-22, 1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at  South 
Illinois  University,  along  with  contributed  talks 
and  posters,  the  meetings  will  include  symposia 
on  'Spiders  in  Behavioral  Ecological  Research' 
and  invited  papers  on  'Proximate  and  Ultimate 
Causation  of  Behavior'.  Plenary  speakers  include 
Sydney  Gauthreaux,  Jane  Brockman,  and  Jeff 
Galef.  For  further  information  contact:  Lee 
Drickamer,  Dept,  of  Zoology,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  IL  62901,  (618)  536- 
2314;  Drickman@  zoology.  siu.edu;http:// 
loris.cisab.indiana.edu/animal_behavior.html 

18th  Biennial  Pronghorn  Workshop  - March  23- 
27,  1998  in  Prescott,  AZ.  Hosted  by  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Dept.  For  information  contact: 


18th  Biennial  Pronghorn  Antelope  Workshop, 
Richard  A.  Ockenfels,  Chair,  P.  O.  Box  41716, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85080-1716;  Phone  (620)  789- 
3379;  Fax  (602)  789-3918;  e-mail  - 
rockcenfels@gf.state.az.us. 


Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
18-22,  1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  For  more 
information  contact:  Lee  Drickamer,  Dept,  of 
Zoology,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Phone  (618)  536-2314;  e- 
mail  Drickman@zoology.siu.edu. 


EMA.  AZH.  AAZK.  Inc.  Joint  Conference  - 

Sept.  26-30,  1998.  This  one  of  a kind  event  will 
be  held  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  For  the  first  time  the 
Elephant  Managers  Association,  the  Association 
of  Zoological  Horticulture  and  the  American 
Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  will  hold  a joint 
National  Conference.  This  will  be  a unique 
opportunity  to  network  with  fellow  professionals 
and  explore  varied  questions  and  solutions 
involved  in  the  zoo  and  aquarium  field.  For  further 
information  contact  Bruce  Elkins,  1200  W. 
Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,IN  46222;  Phone  - 
(317)  630-2031;  Fax  - (317)  630-5153;  E-mail: 
belkins@mail.indyzoo.com. 


THE 
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Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FI  32618 
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JVlessage  from  the  executive  Director 

Greetings  from  warm  and  sunny  Arizona  and  I sincerely  hope  that 
everyone  had  a safe  and  joyous  holiday! 

How  can  it  be  1998  already?  Traditionally,  January  is  one  of  the  busiest 
months  of  the  year  for  the  Administrative  Offices.  We  see  the  highest 
renewal  rate  of  members  and  process  more  new  members  in  January. 
Spending  the  Christmas  money  I guess.  Keepers  generate  more  articles 
and  information  after  the  holidays  and  the  Forum  starts  to  expand  its 
pages. 

Which  brings  me  to  a most  important  point.  Everything  that  this 
Association  accomplishes  on  your  behalf,  from  membership  applications, 
change  of  address.  Chapter  re-charter  and  dues  processing,  mailings, 
phone  calls  and  the  1-800  hotline,  to  the  Animal  Keepers'  Forum, 
conference  proceedings,  indexes  and  all  other  publications,  as  well  as 
everything  else  under  the  sun,  is  handled  by  TWO  staff  members. 

Working  out  of  a converted  second-story  apartment,  built  before  most  of 
us  were  born,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Topeka  Zoo,  (and  please  note  - 
generously  provided  rent  free)  Susan  Chan  and  Barbara  Manspeaker 
perform  daily  miracles  on  behalf  of  the  membership  amid  some  cracking 
plaster  and  testy  plumbing. 

While  interacting  with  other  associations,  companies  and  assorted 
dealers,  advertisers,  and  even  our  own  membership,  I am  consistently 
asked  to  ‘‘Have  someone  from  your  Marketing/PR  Department  forward 
the  materials”  or  “You  may  want  someone  from  your  Legal  Section  to 
review  this”.  Yeah,  right. 

WeVe  small,  but  tough  and  we  hang  in  there.  We  have  been  for  over  30 
years.  Thanks  to  two  dedicated  staff  members  and  a lot  of  volunteer 
help  from  the  membership.  Thanks. 


Ed  Hansen 

AAZK  Executive  Director 
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AZA  Awards  Presented  at 
Albuc^uerc^ue  Conference 

The  following  persons/institutions  received  awards  during  the  Albuquerque  Annual 
Conference: 

EDWARD  H.  BEAN  AWARD 

Dickerson  Park  Zoo  for  the  Long-term  Propagation  of  the  Asian  Elephant 

SIGNIFICANT  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

Detroit  Zoological  Park  for  the  Long-term  Propagation  of  the  Partula  Snail 
Duke  University  Primate  Center  for  the  Long-term  Propagation  of  the 
Coquerel’s  Sifaka  {Propithecus  verreauxi  coquereli) 

Zoo  Atlanta  for  the  Breeding  and  Captive  Management  of  the  Drill 
(Mandrillus  leucophaeus) 

CONSERVATION  AWARD 

Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo, Central  Park  Wildlife  Center,  Cincinnati  Zoo&  Botanical 
Garden,  Detroit  Zoological  Park,  Houston  Zoological  Gardens,  John  Ball  Zoological 
Garden,  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center,  St.  Louis  Zoological  Park,  and  Toledo  Zoological 
Gardens  for  the  Wyoming  Toad  Recovery  Program 

EDUCATION  AWARD 

Brookfield  Zoo  for  the  Zoo  Adventure  Passport  (ZAP) 

SIGNIFICANT  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

Albuquerque  Biological  Park  for  Bio  Van 

San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park  for  Butterfly  Farming  Partnership 

Woodland  Park  Zoological  Gardens  for  Forest  Explorers 

EXHIBIT  AWARDS 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  for  Butterfly  Zone 
Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  for  The  Outer  Bay 

SIGNIFICANT  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

Brookfield  Zoo  for  The  Swamp:  The  Wonders  of  Our  Wetlands 
Woodland  Park  Zoological  Gardens  for  Trail  of  Vines 

REGIONAL  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo  for  Adopt- A-Pond  Wetland  Conservation  Programme 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo  for  Eastern  Massasauga  Rattlesnake 
Conservation  Programme 

Milwaukee  County  Zoological  Gardens,  Zoological  Society  of  Milwaukee 
County,  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources  for 
The  Wisconsin  Trumpeter  Swan  Recovery  Program 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 

New  Professional  Members 


Catherine  Swanson,  Staten  Island 
Zoo  (NY);  Shannon  Schuchart, 
Seneca  Park  Zoo  (NY);  Sherry 
Blanchette,  Meadow  Sweet  Farms 
(VA);  Fanny  Hernandez  and  John 
Michael  Betts,  Santa  Fe  Teaching 
Zoo  (FL);  Ike  Leonard,  Disney’s 
Animal  Kingdom  (FL);  Kresimir 
Golanja,  Miami-Dade  Zoo  (FL); 
Janell  Gardner,  Silver  Springs  (FL); 
Larraine  Davis,  Montgomery  Zoo 
(AL);  Jeff  DeDecker,  Louisville 
Zoological  Gardens  (KY);  Ann  M. 
Bauers,  Detroit  Zoological  Gardens 
(MI);  Debbie  Kolwyck,  Blitzen  & Co. 
(MO);  Cindy  Lee  Ares,  Louisiana 
Purchase  (LA);  Lucy  Bruce,  El  Paso 
Zoo  (TX);  Karen  Sculac,  Big  Cats  of 


Serenity  (CO);  Stephanie  Jochum, 
Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo  (UT);  Josh  Jones, 
Wildlife  Safari  (OR);  Elke  Kobs, 
Cougar  Mountain  Zoological  Park 
(WA);  Mark  Hagen,  no  zoo  listed 
(Quebec). 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Gordon  Henley,  Director, 

Ellen  Trout  Zoo,  Lufkin,  TX 

Kazim  A.  Mirza,  Houston,  TX 

Gerald  W.  Murrie,  San  Diego,  CA 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Chimps,  Inc.,  Bend,  OR  (Lesley  Day) 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 
AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.  S.A. 


Administrative  Office  Staff 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CDT 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


OiHlAi/  1 iVUiVl  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NKBRASKA  BRAND 


S \ 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/T amarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters— nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  alt  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  It  all 

1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


1997  Conference  Proceedings  Order  Information 


If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a copy  of  the  Proceedings  containing  the  papers 
presented  at  the  24th  National  AAZK  Conference  held  in  Houston,  TX,  you  will 
need  to  fill  out  and  return  the  form  on  the  next  page  no  later  than  31  January 
1998.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S.  Funds  ONLY.  Allow  4-6  weeks  following 
deadline  for  receipt  of  publication.  Prices  are  as  follows: 

AAZK  Member  $25.00  Non  Member  $40.00 

Postage  for  U.  S.  orders  is  included.  Canadian  and  overseas  orders  should  add  $5.00 
for  Air  Mail  postage  to  Canada  and  Surface  postage  elsewhere.  Overseas  orders 
wishing  Air  Mail  service  should  add  $10.00.  Make  checks  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc. 

Note:  Individuals  who  presented  papers  at  the  conference  and  submitted  a 
manuscript  in  time  for  inclusion  in  these  Proceedings  will  receive  a gratis  copy.  If  a 
manuscript  was  not  submitted,  a gratis  copy  will  not  be  sent,  and  those  individuals 
will  need  to  order  a copy  if  they  want  one. 

Cost  of  the  Proceedings  was  NOT  part  of  the  Conference  Registration  Fee  & 
delegates  wishing  a copy  will  need  to  order  one. 

The  following  papers  are  among  those  included  in  the  Proceedings:  A 

Cooperative  Recovery  Program  for  a Vanishing  Species  ~ How  Old  Was  That  Pregnant 
Elephant?  ~ Management  of  a Rhinoceros  Medical  Problem  Without  Behavioral 
Conditioning  ~ Coral  Propagation  and  Exhibition  at  the  Pittsburgh  Aqua  Zoo  ~ 
Environmental  Enrichment  for  Captive  Raptors  in  Training  ~ Penguin  Water  Interaction 
for  Advanced  Careers  Camp  at  Sea  World  of  Texas  ~ Project  Puffin  - Seabird  Conservation 
is  an  Attitude  ~ Reintroduction  of  an  Infant  Southern  Black  Rhinoceros  68  Hours  Past 
the  Current  Standard  Limit  ~ Bowling  for  Rhinos/A  Visit  to  Lewa  Downs  ~ Okapi 
Husbandry  at  White  Oaks  Conservation  Center  ~ Bowling  for  Rhinos  Conservation 
Areas  - First  Class  Fostering:  Bald  Eagle  Conservation  at  the  Salisbury  Zoological 
Park  ~ Successful  Reproduction  in  a Small  Flock  of  Chilean  Flamingos  ~ The  Weaning, 
Socialization  and  Reproductive  History  of  Caribbean  Flamingos  at  the  San  Antonio  Zoo 
~ Displacement  Aggression  in  Captive  Long-tailed  Green  Magpies  ~ Introduction  of 
Female  Francois  Langur  to  an  Existing  Group  ~ Kansas  City  Zoo  Semen  Collection  in 
the  African  Elephant  - Routine  Milk  Collection  from  Crate  Conditioned  Bongo  at  the 
Denver  Zoo  ~ Protected  Contact:  Beyond  Elephants  ~ No  More  Knockdowns:  Indian 
Rhino  Footcare  Without  Anesthetic  - Native  Wildlife  Veterinary  Care  at  the  North 
Carolina  Zoological  Park  ~ Physical  Therapy  with  a Female  African  Lion  ~ Injection 
Training  of  a Female  Lowland  Gorilla  ~ Introduction  to  the  World  Wide  Web  ~ Synthesis 
of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  ~ Whose  Beach  Is  It?  - Ecological  Habitats  on  a Budget  ~ Red 
Panda  Husbandry  Training  ~ Early  Socialization  of  Hand-Reared  Neonates  at  San  Diego 
Zoo  ~ Our  Time  is  Running  Out  to  “Save  the  Colobus”  ~ Exhibit  Use  and  Social 
Behavior  of  Black  & White  Ruffed  Lemurs  in  a Multi-Species  Lemur  Exhibit  ~ 
Benefits  of  Urine  Collection  in  Determining  Cyclic  Behavior  and  Reproductive  Success  in 
Owl  Faced  Monkeys  ~ The  Calming  of  Bison  During  Routine  Handling 

These  are  the  papers  which  had  been  submitted  as  of  this  month’s  press  time.  We 
also  plan  to  include  any  other  papers,  workshop  summaries  and  poster  session 
abstracts  that  become  available  to  us  by  our  publication  deadline. 

Feel  free  to  photocopy  the  form  on  the  next  page  to  place  your  order.  Phone  orders 
may  be  placed  at  1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada)  when  using 
either  a Mastercard  or  VISA  credit  card. 
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1997  Proceedings  Order  Form 

(Please  Type  or  Print) 

I wish  to  order  _____  copy(s)  of  the  1997  Houston  Conference  Proceedings. 
# of  copies  X price  per  copy  = $_ Additional  postage  is  $ 

(if  applicable) 

Total  pa3nnent  for  this  order  is  $ 

Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  AAZK,  Inc.  (U.S.  Funds  ONLY) 

My  check  is  enclosed. 

Please  charge  my  VISA  or  Mastercard  (please  circle) 


Card  # _____  - - - Expiration  Date:. 

Name  on  card: 

Signature : 


Please  mail  to  me  at  the  following  address: 

N ame :___ 

Address 

City:  State/Province:. 

Country:  Zip/Postal  Code: 


Send  this  Order  Form  along  with  check,  money  order  or  payment  authorization 
yia  credit  card  to:  AAZK^  Inc.,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606- 
2066  U.  S.  A.  Attn:  Proceedings 


Orders  Must  Be  Received  by  31  January  1995 


Proceedings  are  only  ayailable  by  sending  in  your  order  form  now.  A yery  limited 
number  of  copies  beyond  prepaid  orders  will  be  printed.  Once  these  are  sold, 
complete  sets  of  proceedings  will  no  longer  be  ayailable.  After  this,  copies  of 
indiyidual  papers  will  be  ayailable  for  $3.00  each.  So  ORDER  NOW  I 
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ABC  ^ 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


Diana  Guerrero.  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Die^o,  CA 


COMMON  TRAINING  ERRORS  101: 

Moving  Forward  Before  A Behavior  is  Stabilized 

One  of  the  most  common  training  errors  is  to  move  forward  into  higher  levels  of 
distraction,  variations  of  a behavior,  or  location  the  behavior  is  delivered  in 
before  it  is  stabilized.  Many  times  the  parameters  of  a behavior  are  not  clear  to 
an  animal  and  any  variations  can  cause  a breakdown  of  the  behavior,  confusion, 
and  in  worse  cases,  aggression. 

This  is  why  it  is  important  to  decide  what  it  is  that  you  are  attempting  to  train 
before  you  begin  the  actual  training.  You  need  to  define  the  steps  you  will  take, 
how  you  will  approach  teaching  and  shaping  the  behavior,  where  the  training 
will  take  place,  and  when  the  behavior  will  be  considered  finished. 

Other  considerations  will  come  into  mind  once  you  have  obtained  success 
consistently.  These  will  include  when  to  turn  the  behavior  over  for  others  to 
work,  when  to  add  variables  to  the  behavior  such  as  new  locations,  positions 
performed,  and  other  related  topics. 

For  instance,  when  observing  a training  session  at  a zoological  facility  that  had 
recently  experienced  some  aggression  from  one  of  their  training  animals,  it  was 
not  clear  to  me  what  was  being  trained.  At  first  I thought  the  animal  was  okay 
with  his  lessons.  As  I watched  the  cues,  the  animal  and  the  trainer,  I began  to 
suspect  that  the  trainer  was  teaching  a certain  behavior.  The  trainer  moved 
the  animal  to  different  locations  and  the  animal  offered  variations  on  the 
behavior  in  those  locations  and  was  reinforced  for  them.  However,  once  in  a 
while  the  trainer  would  not  reinforce  the  behavior  and  since  he  was  using 
continuous  reinforcement,  this  confused  me  — and  the  animal! 

Once  the  session  was  completed,  I asked  what  it  was  that  the  trainer  was  working 
on  — since  I wanted  to  confirm  my  observations.  Much  to  my  surprise  he  was 
tr3dng  to  teach  something  completely  different  from  what  I (and  the  animal) 
thought!  Both  the  animal  and  I interpreted  his  intent  the  same  way,  but  this 
was  not  what  the  trainer  was  thinking  he  was  trying  to  accomplish!  He  was 
actually  working  on  training  a “stay”  or  a “place”  behavior. 

The  behavior  being  offered  from  the  animal,  and  what  I had  guessed  he  was 
attempting  to  train,  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish. 
To  obtain  success  he  needed  to  outline  what  his  goal  was,  when  it  would  be 
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considered  complete,  and  when  he  would  begin  to  add  variables  to  it.  In  training 
this  behavior,  he  would  have  enabled  the  animal  to  be  successful  by  training 
the  stay  and  approximating  up  in  the  duration  of  the  behavior  before  he  moved 
forward  into  more  intricate  variations  of  it. 

The  behavior  which  should  have  been  reinforced  would  have  been  the  stationary 
position  in  one  location  by  training  attention,  relaxation  in  that  position,  or  by 
using  a target;  then  he  could  have  lengthened  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  that 
location  or  position.  He  could  next  engage  in  variations  of  his  position,  but  not 
with  the  animal’s. 

Subsequently,  he  could  begin  to  move  the  behavior  to  another  location  and  get 
it  successfully  there.  Many  times  when  you  move  to  higher  levels  of  distraction, 
or  into  variations  on  a behavior,  you  will  have  to  go  back  to  shorter  increments 
of  duration  and  work  back  up  to  the  behavior  longevity;  this  will  allow  you  to 
obtain  it  in  another  location  successfully. 

Although  he  knew  he  wanted  to  add  variations  by  moving  to  the  different 
locations,  the  trainer  was  also  adding  variations  of  behaviors  in  those  locations 
“Which  confused  the  animal  and  lost  me  as  well!  If  he  had  obtained  the 
stationary  behavior,  and  then  moved  the  location  while  obtaining  it  there,  he 
could  have  achieved  success.  Then  he  could  have  added  variables  by  introducing 
other  behavior  variations  to  prevent  boredom  later. 

Instead  he  was  experiencing  a breakdown  in  behaviors  and  some  frustration 
from  the  animal.  Moving  forward  too  fast,  while  adding  too  many  variables  at 
the  same  time,  is  a common  reason  for  breakdown  in  behavior  or  confusion.  To 
avoid  this  t3q)e  of  problem  it  is  important  to  outline  the  following  information 
and  strategies  before  training  a behavior. 

Define  your  objectives: 

What  is  the  behavior  you  want  to  train  and  the  final  form  of  it? 

What  steps  will  you  take  to  train  this  behavior? 

How  long  with  this  take  to  train? 

Where  will  you  begin  to  train  the  animal  for  this  behavior? 

What  stress  signs  or  signals  will  the  animal  give  you? 

Are  there  specific  body  language  cues  that  can  alert  you  to  problems  or 
confusion? 

How  will  you  handle  any  breakdowns,  non-response,  refusal,  or  aggression? 
Will  anyone  else  be  assisting  you  with  this  training?  If  so,  what  is  their  role? 
How  long  after  the  behavior  is  established  will  you  begin  to  add  variables  in 
location  or  otherwise? 

How  long  after  the  behavior  is  established  will  you  begin  to  sign  off  other 
trainers  to  work  it? 

This  is  just  a partial  list  meant  to  stimulate  thought  and  ideas  related  to 
obtaining  success  and  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  progressing  too  fast.  You  must 
also  be  alert  to  individual  differences  between  animals  when  implementing  new 
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training  procedures.  Some  animals  will  learn  much  more  quickly  than  others, 
— and  non-response  is  not  always  flat  refusal!  Understanding  the  difference 
comes  with  experience. 

Remember  that  if  you  take  the  time  to  build  a firm  training  foundation  the  rest 
of  the  work  will  fall  into  place  more  easily  and  with  less  effort.  If  you  try  and 
shortcut  this  work  you  will  have  to  tear  down  your  structure  and  begin  again! 
It  is  less  work  to  do  it  right  the  first  time  even  though  it  might  take  a bit  longer 
to  do! 

For  instance,  here  is  an  example  of  a foundation  being  destroyed;  in  a marine 
mammal  training  situation,  one  of  the  trainers  wanted  to  force  a beach  behavior 
and  placement  in  an  unpopular  pool.  From  past  experience,  this  pool  was 
known  to  be  a very  negative  experience  for  the  animals.  Knowing  this,  another 
trainer  suggested  some  alternatives,  but  rather  than  work  through  the  situation 
and  take  several  weeks,  the  decision  was  made  to  force  the  issue.  The  result? 
Breakdown  of  behaviors  and  flat  refusal  to  cooperate.  In  the  end,  the  animal 
took  over  six  months  to  get  back  what  was  once  a very  stable  beaching  behavior. 

The  point?  Although  the  front  end  time  would  have  taken  longer  to  accomplish 
the  goal  (six  weeks  or  so)  it  would  have  avoided  the  additional  18  weeks  of  lost 
progress  from  this  animal.  So,  not  only  did  they  not  get  the  cooperation  and 
behavior  they  wanted,  they  lost  ground  with  this  particular  animal  and  tied  up 
valuable  training  time  later.  The  animal  had  to  be  reconditioned,  and  in  some 
cases,  forced  through  situations  which  could  have  been  tolerated  and  cooperative 
instead.  Once  you  have  the  foundation  in  place  — ^keep  it! 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a behavior  question/scenario  for  discussion 
in  this  column,  please  use  the  guidelines  published  in  the  Aug.  1997 
AKF  (pg.  348-350).  Requests  for  behavior  evaluations  should  be  sent  to 
Diana  Guerrero  at  Ark  Animals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA 
92033-1154  or  directed  to  her  e-mail  address  listed  below. 


About  the  Author:  Since  1978  Diana  has  been  active  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  England 
working  with  zoos,  private  collections,  an  oceanarium,  a marine  aquarium,  and  other 
animal-related  organizations  involving  captive  wildlife.  She  has  a broad  base  of  animal 
experience  involving  movie  & television  training,  zookeeping,  show  performances  with 
live  animals,  education,  behavior  management,  modification  and  enrichment,  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  captive  breeding  and  management  of  endangered  species.  She 
is  currently  working  as  an  Animal  Behavior  Consultant  and  Trainer  with  both  exotic  and 
domestic  animals,  she  has  authored  numerous  articles  on  animal  behavior  and  training. 
If  you  have  questions  for  Diana,  you  may  contact  her  at  1-800-818-7387  or  via  the  email 
listed  below.  NOTE:  The  Ark  Animals’  Website  has  completed  the  change  to  Electronic 
Magazine  Format.  The  ''Ezine”  features  articles  related  to  captive  animal  behavior, 
enrichment,  conservation,  and  similar  topics.  The  publisher  welcomes  electronically 
submitted  articles  (previously  published  or  new  work).  Deadline  is  the  10th  of  the  month 
previous  to  publishing.  Interested  parties  may  contact  the  publisher  at 
arkabc@arkanimals.com  Site  address  is  http:/  / www.arkanimalS.com 
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^ C r / G /t'  ^ 


/f  Question  (iad;^ii5HrforuK /or  tkZoo  Fro/essma/oa  Crisis  ffm^eKeit 


By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Question 

What  type  of  safety  precautions  should  staff  members  take  into  consideration 
when  renovating  an  animal  exhibit  or  bringing  a new  exhibit  on  line? 


Comments 

New  exhibits  can  be  a time  of  great  excitement  among  the  animal  staff,  docents, 
and  administration  of  a zoological  facility  Still,  it’s  important  to  remember  to 
slow  down  and  consider  the  consequences  if  the  safety  issue  is  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
At  each  stage  of  development  safety  should  be  the  primary  consideration.  The 
best  place  to  start  is  during  the  design  phase  with  the  architect  or  master  planner 
before  the  construction  even  starts.  Also,  it’s  a good  idea  to  involve  the  animal 
management  staff  in  the  design  phase.  It’s  all  well  and  good  to  emphasize  the 
marketing  angle  and  public  appeal,  but  it  should  never  overshadow  the  needs 
of  the  animals  or  the  staff. 

The  construction  phase  can  be  challenging  if  the  exhibit  is  renovated  while  the 
animals  are  kept  in  a holdover  or  night  house,  but  with  careful  consideration  of 
animal  welfare,  safety,  and  accessibility,  a compromise  can  be  found.  Once  the 
exhibit  is  ready  for  use  it’s  a good  idea  to  have  the  zoo  keepers  check  the  area 
for  flaws  before  the  construction  crew  finally  vacates.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
catch  a flaw  and  correct  it  before  the  animals  discover  it  and  exploit  it. 

C onsiderations 

1.  Always  insure  that  the  exhibit  design  is  appropriate  for  the  species  that  will 
be  boused  there. 

2.  If  the  species  have  special  environmental  needs,  then  these  should  be 
addressed. 

3.  The  animal  loading  of  an  exhibit  should  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  exhibit 
size.  Also,  the  social  dynamics  of  the  species  should  be  a considered. 
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4.  Environmental  enrichment  should  be  a factor  in  the  design.  Animals  which 
are  occupied  tend  to  exhibit  less  stress  and  are  less  likely  to  spend  their  time 
looking  for  a weak  point  in  the  exhibit  design. 

5.  Always  assume  that  the  animals  will  spend  the  first  six  months  in  the  new 
exhibit  exploring  their  “new  world”  and  this  is  when  exhibit  design  flaws  and 
escape  routes  that  have  been  overlooked  will  materialize. 

6.  Zoo  keepers  should  inspect  every  square  foot  of  a new  or  renovated  exhibit 
for  design  flaws,  construction  errors,  and  possible  escape  routes.  Also,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  construction  materials  that  could  be  hidden  in  the 
gr  ass  or  vegetation  such  as  nails  and  scrap  metal.  A metal  detector  or  large 
magnet  can  be  a real  time  saver. 

7.  When  renovating  an  exhibit  pay  special  attention  to  fence  lines  as  they  can 
sometimes  be  damaged  accidentally  by  heavy  equipment  when  moving  substrate 
or  vegetation  into  an  exhibit. 

8.  If  the  animals  are  placed  off-exhibit  in  a holding  area  during  in-house 
renovations,  then  enrichment  should  be  provided  to  decrease  conspecific 
aggression  and  regular  checks  should  be  conducted  to  determine  status. 

9.  Staff  members  who  will  be  working  a new  or  renovated  exhibit  in  their  area 
should  be  briefed  and  trained  on  the  features  or  modifications  before  daily  animal 
care  begins. 

10.  Exhibits  shouldn’t  be  occupied  by  animals  for  the  first  time  at  a media  event. 
It  stresses  the  animals  and  places  members  of  the  public  at  unnecessary  risk. 
Also,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  an  armed  response  when  dangerous 
animals  are  first  placed  in  a new  exhibit. 

Also,  remember  that  each  type  of  exhibit  design  has  its  own  associated  plusses 
and  minuses,  (ie:  immersion,  perimeter,  and  vantage  point).  And,  if  you  prepare 
for  the  worst,  you’ll  be  ready.  Never  forget,  Murphy  was  an  optimist. 

NEXT  MONTH:  How  can  I stay  focused  on  my  job  when  personal  issues  intrude 
at  work? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on 
previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF,  635  S.  W. 
Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology  and 
wildlife  management.  His  education  and  expereince  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant;  Shoot  Team 
leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper  at  various  AZA 
facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological  institutions,  which 
draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor, 
NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR  / First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Detecting  Eetrue  In  Captive 
3lack  Rhino  (Piceroe  blcornie): 

An  Example 

PRELIMBVARY  RESULTS 

By 

Farshid  Mehrdadfar"^ 

Metro  Washington  Park  Zoo,  Portland,  Oregon  US. A, 

"^Farshid  is  currently  employed  at 
Disney 's  Animal  Kingdom,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL 


The  black  rhinoceros  (Diceros  hicornis)  is  one  of  the  most  endangered  of  the 
large  mammalian  species.  Formerly  it  was  the  most  widespread  and  numerous 
rhino  and  notably  successful  member  of  the  herbivore  community.  The  range 
and  number  of  Diceros  dwindled  steadily  with  the  increasing  human  population. 
Its  decline  has  been  tremendously  accelerated  in  the  last  decade  by  poaching  to 
meet  the  demand  for  rhino  horn  from  Arab  and  Asian  countries,  and  it  is  rapidly 
approaching  extinction  (Estes,  1992).  The  numbers  of  the  free  ranging  population 
of  this  rhinoceros  species  have  plummeted,  dropping  from  an  estimated  65,000 
in  1970  to  less  than  4,00  today,  due  to  severe  poaching  (Martin,  1993). 

Further,  captive  populations  are  not  self-sustaining.  The  captive  black  rhino 
population  is  decreasing  by  approximately  7%  per  year.  With  the  continuation 
of  this  trend  a heavy  population  reduction  will  result.  Fertility  and  a better 
chance  for  survival  of  each  individual  are  factors  to  be  stressed.  Reproduction 
rate  need  to  be  doubled  to  keep  up  with  mortality.  The  total  loss  of  captive  born 
calves  is  20%  during  their  first  year,  and  mortality  is  also  high  in  two  to  three- 
year  old  calves  (Klos,  1983). 

As  with  many  species,  knowledge  about  the  reproductive  behaviors  of  rhinos 
can  facilitate  their  propagation  in  captivity  as  well  as  provide  needed  information 
about  conservation  in  the  wild.  The  stability  of  the  African  black  rhino  population 
in  the  wild  and  in  captivity  is  a matter  of  international  concern.  The  captive 
population  (210  animals),  while  secure  from  poaching,  suffers  from  a low 
birthrate.  While  most  captive  mature  female  black  rhinoceroses  have  reproduced 
in  the  past,  approximately  85%  have  produced  only  one  offspring  while  in 
captivity  (Foose,  1994).  This  suggests  a possible  unknown  cause  of  subfertility 
in  the  captive  population  (Czekala  and  Callison,  1996).  Efficient  reproductive 
management  in  captivity  requires  clear  understanding  of  the  timing  and 
occurrence  of  several  reproductive  events.  Currently,  some  animal  managers 
can  identify  events  such  as  estrus  through  changes  in  a rhino’s  behavior 
(Fouraker  and  Wagner,  1996). 
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In  writing  this  article,  it  is  my  intent  to  present  a husbandry  management 
routine  that  may  have  facilitated  our  female  black  rhino  to  her  first  confirmed 
pregnancy 

Study  Animals 

This  study  examined  the  olfactory  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  male  black  rhino 
toward  the  female  black  rhino’s  urine  and  feces.  Metro  Washington  Park  Zoo 
(Portland,  OR)  currently  houses  1.1  black  rhinos  (Studbook  #376  & 396).  Our 
male  black  rhino  (house  name  “Pete”),  was  born  in  7 May  1987  at  the  Denver 
Zoo  and  arrived  to  our  zoo  on  25  June,  1988.  Our  female  black  rhino  (house 
name  “Miadi”),  was  born  in  4 November,  1988  at  the  Brookfield  Zoo  and  arrived 
to  our  zoo  on  15  March,  1990  (Figure  1).  They  were  introduced  to  each  other  in 
16  October,  1990. 


Figure  1:1.1  black  rhino  currently  cared  for  at  Metro  Washington  Park 
Zoo,  Portland,  OR.  (Photo  by  Farshid  Mehrdadfar) 


Holding  Area 

The  holding  area  was  designed  to  allow  an  olfactory  and  limited  tactile  contact 
between  the  male  and  the  female.  The  boundaries  and  the  dividing  walls  were 
constructed  with  17  cm.  (diameter)  (6.69  in)  metal  bars  spaced  20.5  cm.  (8.07 
in)  apart. 

During  the  past  three  years  I have  been  the  primary  trainer  for  our  male  black 
rhino  to  cooperate  with  routine  medical  procedures  (e.g.,  blood  drawing, 
temperature  collection,  physical  check-ups),  along  with  the  above  assignment, 
I have  been  actively  involved  with  observing  and  recording  the  breeding 
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behaviors  of  both  black  rhinos.  The  daily  husbandry  routine  was  designed  to 
allow  the  pair  access  to  each  other  in  their  exhibit  from  approximately  0900 
hrs.  to  1800  hrs.  every  day  At  aroimd  1800  hrs.  the  animals  were  brought  back 
to  their  holdings  and  separated  until  the  following  morning. 

The  combination  of  this  juncture  gave  me  an  insight  to  olfactory  behaviors 
exhibited  by  these  animals.  I soon  realized  that  a reliable  indicator  of  the  female’s 
estrous  period  could  be  the  reaction  of  the  male  toward  the  urine  and  feces  of 
the  female.  I began  monitoring  and  recording  the  behaviors  exhibited  by  Pete 
toward  Miadi’s  urine  and  feces  inside  the  rhino  barn. 

Ethogram 

The  ethogram  used  for  this  study  was  established  specifically  for  detecting 
estrus  in  the  female  by  observing  the  behaviors  of  the  male: 

• Urine/Feces  Investigation:  focal  animal  participates  in  smelling  (nostrils 
close  or  contacting)  the  sample. 

• Testing:  focal  animal  smears  the  sample  by  dragging  his  upper  lip  in  the 
sample. 

• Licking:  focal  animal  extends  his  tongue  contacting  the  sample  (urine) 
while  actively  moving  tongue  in  and  out  of  his  mouth. 

• Flehmen:  head  raised,  underside  of  upper  lip  curled  up  (Figure  2). 

• Penis  Unsheathed:  partial  erection  of  the  penis,  facing  anterior  (not  in 
association  with  urination). 

• Pacing:  repetitive  locomotion  in  a specific  area. 


Figure  2:  Flehmen,  this  behavior  was 
closely  observed  and  recorded 
during  this  study.  (Photo  by  Farshid 
Mehdadfar) 
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Data  Collection  Methods 


The  male’s  response  to  the  female’s  urine  and  feces  were  compared  to 
progesterone  values  from  weekly  blood  samples  collected  from  the  female.  We 
have  been  collecting  blood  assays  from  our  female  black  rhino  for  the  past  three 
and  half  years  and  collecting  behavioral  data  on  their  breeding  behaviors/ 
copulation.  From  these  blood  samples  (Michel  et  al.,  in  prep),  it  was  established 
that  Miadi  was  cycling  in  a regular  pattern  (Table  1). 


Table  1 


Table  1;  Progesterone  levels  driven  from  weekly  blood  samples  (female 
black  rhino  “Miadi”) 

Although  many  confirmed  intromissions  were  observed  during  the  past  three 
and  half  years,  progesterone  values  indicated  that  Miadi  had  not  conceived. 
Further,  it  seemed  that  the  intensity  of  the  interactions,  as  it  related  to  breeding 
behavior  of  our  pair,  was  decreasing  over  time. 

Following  my  visits  to  different  facilities  that  have  had  numerous  successes  in 
breeding  of  this  species,  the  idea  of  separating  the  male  and  the  female  from 
each  other  for  four  consecutive  cycles  was  presented  to  the  Animal  Management 
staff  at  our  zoo.  The  purpose  of  the  separation  was  to  increase  the  level  of 
breeding  activity  once  we  re-introduced  the  animals  at  the  onset  of  Miadi’s  fifth 
cycle  from  the  separation  period.  Although  we  were  seeing  regular  cycles  in  our 
blood  assays  we  quickly  discovered  that,  we  could  not  pinpoint  the  exact  onset 
of  each  estrus.  After  suggesting  and  presenting  the  idea  behind  detecting  estrus 
from  behaviors  exhibited  by  male’s  response  to  female’s  urine  and  feces,  I was 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  chance  to  predict  and  set  forth  the  re-introduction 
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date.  Although  development  of  noninvasive  urinary,  fecal  and  salivary  assays 
for  monitoring  progesterone  and  estrogen  metabolites  in  rhinos  has  been  both 
exciting  and  encouraging  (Schwarzenberger  et  at  1993.  Hindle  et  al  1992,  Czekala 
et  al  1996),  to  date  no  study  has  been  conducted  on  the  olfaction  behaviors  of 
the  male  toward  the  female’s  urine  and  feces  during  the  estrous  cycle. 

We  felt  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  establish  a primary  caregiver 
(keeper)  for  conducting  this  project  and  following  the  husbandry  routine  in  the 
rhino  barn.  This  element  reduces  the  variables  and  insures  the  continuity  of 
husbandry  regime.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  I was  given  the  above 
assignment. 


The  following  is  a brief  outline  of  this  noninvasive  project: 

• Urine  and  feces  collection  and  presentation  of  the  assays  to  male  rhino:  On 
23  January,  1996  we  began  to  manage  these  animals  separately,  i.e.,  we  no 
longer  gave  them  access  to  their  exhibit  at  the  same  time  (our  male  rhino  was 
given  access  to  the  exhibit  every  other  day  of  the  week).  Both  urine  and  feces  of 
the  female  were  collected  daily  from  inside  the  barn.  I utilized  two  test  sites  for 
presenting  the  urine  and  feces  to  Pete  (test  site  A was  located  in  the  exhibit  and 
test  site  B was  located  in  a holding  area,  separate  from  the  stalls  that  the  animals 
were  housed  in).  The  test  sites  were  routinely  cleaned  (by  fresh  water  only) 
before  the  presentation  of  the  assays  to  insure  the  least  amount  of  contamination. 

• The  freshly  collected  urine  and  fecal  samples  were  placed  at  the  test  site  less 
than  five  minutes  before  giving  Pete  access  to  the  site  and  his  responses  were 
taped  for  a period  of  20  minutes.  It  must  be  noted  that  during  each  presentation, 
it  was  important  to  keep  the  environment  as  calm  as  possible;  distractions 
presented  during  testing  seemed  to  influence  the  reaction  of  the  animal  toward 
the  samples. 

• In  order  to  better  study  and  score  the  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  male  at  the 
test  sites,  the  male’s  responses  in  both  test  sites  were  videotaped. 

• Each  20-minute  segment  of  this  tape  was  analyzed  and  scored  daily  (Table 

2). 
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Table  2 


•ui 

-Ftdi 

-Te*tiag 


Table  2:  Selected  behaviors  of  male  black  rhino  toward  urine  & feces 
of  female  black  rhino 


Upon  presentation  of  the  daily  assays,  I was  interested  in  the  amount  of  time 
Pete  spent  investigating  the  samples,  the  specific  behaviors  (described  in 
ethogram)  exhibited  during  each  investigation  and  the  intensity  of  these 
behaviors,  I was  also  interested  in  the  behaviors  exhibited  between  the  animals 
inside  the  barn  (they  were  still  housed  in  adjacent  stalls  at  night).  It  seemed 
that  during  the  peak  estrus,  the  duration,  frequency  and  intensity  of,  the  selected 
behaviors  established  in  the  ethogram  increased  (Table  3).  Whereypon,  the 
normal  husbandry  routine,  Pete  exhibits  readiness  and  compliance  toward  the 
commands  given  to  him,  during  the  peak  estrus  cycle,  Pete  exhibited  hesitation 
to  shift  from  the  barn  and  into  the  exhibit  and  his  attention  span  decreased. 
Both  animals  exhibited  restlessness  and  the  rate  of  pacing  increased  during 
the  same  period.  While  beyond  visual  contact  with  Miadi,  the  rate  of  Pete’s 
vocalization  (“meowing”  sound)  increased. 
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Table  3A  & 3B:  Progesterone  levels  (driven  from  weekly  blood  assays) 
during  this  study  and  the  olfactory  behaviors  of  male  black  rhino 
toward  urine  and  feces  of  female  black  rhino. 


Results  and  Discussion 

Based  on  these  observation  I was  able  to  predict  the  onset  of  estrus  in  the  female 
and  then  we  decided  to  reintroduce  the  animals  together  for  breeding.  Our 
rhinos  were  re-introduced  on  exhibit  in  6 May  1996.  The  pair  was  observed 
copulating  on  this  day  and  again  on  7 May  1996.  Prior  to  re-introduction,  it 
was  decided  to  keep  the  animals  on  exhibit  overnight  as  long  as  weather 
permitted.  Since  June  of  1996  analyses  of  progesterone  levels  in  the  female’s 
blood  show  a stable  rise  indicative  of  pregnancy  (Table  4).  To  date  these 
progesterone  levels  remain  elevated.  The  preliminary  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  olfactory  observation  of  an  chemosensory  behaviors  can  provide 
vital  clues  in  detecting  estrus  in  black  rhinos. 
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Table  4:  Rise  of  progesterone  level,  indicative  of  pregnancy.  Female 
black  rhino  “Miadi”. 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


PRIMATES  - the  past  eight  or  nine  months  I have  been  in  charge  of 
enviornmental  enrichment  for  our  overlOO  captive  rhesus  monkeys  ( ). 

We  have  group-housed  juveniles,  mother-infant  pairs,  and  singly  housed  adults 
so  weVe  had  to  come  up  with  many  different  kinds  of  enrichment.  I have  come 
up  with  a couple  of  ideas  that  could  possibly  be  applied  to  zoo  animals. 

1.  Foraging  Logs  - We  took  sections  of  tree  trunks  or  branches  and  drilled  1/2 
inch  holes  at  a 45  degree  angle.  The  holes  should  be  drilled  about  an  inch  or  so 
deep.  We  attach  the  toys  to  the  top  of  their  cages  with  an  eye  screw  and  a chain 
link  (available  at  any  hardware  store).  Small  treats  (baking  m & m’s  and  shelled 
peanuts)  are  placed  in  the  holes.  The  adults  usually  just  eat  the  treats  and 
then  leave  the  toy  alone,  but  the  juveniles  like  to  swing  on  them  as  well. 


2.  PVC  Pipes  - We  take  sections  of  PVC  pipe  and  smear  peanut  butter  along  the 
inner  rim.  The  monkeys  stick  their  hands  and  arms  in  the  pipe  and  lick  out  the 
food.  This  idea  is  similar  to  one  in  the  February  edition  of  the  journal  by  Camille 
Dorian. 

3.  Chain  Swings  - A length  of  chain  stretched  across  the  juvenile’s  cage  is  probably 
their  favorite  toy.  They  can  share  the  chain  with  other  monkeys  and  play  many 
different  ways  with  or  on  it.  The  chains  are  very  easy  to  clean,  which  is  nice! 
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4.  Stainless  Steel  Bowls  - We  put  a bowl  filled  with  water  and  floating  peanuts 
in  the  juvenile’s  cages.  After  they  eat  all  of  the  treats  and  dump  out  all  of  the 
water,  they  really  like  to  play  with  the  bowl.  They  will  walk  around  with  it  over 
their  heads,  push  it  around  the  cage,  and  sit  in  it  and  pull  themselves  around 
with  their  arms.  As  soon  as  one  monkey  stops  playing,  another  monkey  will 
jump  right  in!  It’s  great! 

— Jennifer  Wages,  student 
Harlow  Primate  Lab 
University  ofWisconsin-Madison 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors 
for  safety  considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when 
trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 


Enrichment  Conference  Proceedings  Available 

Proceedings  from  the  Third  International  Conference  on  Environmental  Enrichment, 
held  11-17  October  1997  at  Sea  World  of  Florida,  may  be  ordered  through  The 
Shape  of  Enrichment.  Prepaid  orders  will  be  accepted  through  15  February  1998 
and  proceedings  are  expected  to  be  shipped  in  mid-March  1998.  The  cost  of  each 
copy  is  $35.00  (U.S.  funds  drawn  on  a U.  S.  bank  or  an  International  Postal  Money 
Order).  Orders  for  delivery  to  addressees  outside  the  U.S.,  please  add  $10.00  for 
surface  shipping  ($45.00  total)  for  each  proceedings  ordered.  Send  your  payment 
payable  to  The  Shape  of  Enrichment  to:  Third  Enrichment  Conference  Proceedings, 
1650  Minden  Dr.,  San  Diego,  CA  92111,  USA.  Include  your  name,  complete  mailing 
address  including  city,  state,  zip  and  country  along  with  your  phone/fax  and/or  e- 
mail  address.  Confirmation  of  receipt  of  your  order  will  be  sent. 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


L800-338-7348 


National  Wildlife  Refuges  Receive  Formal  Protection 

On  12  October  1997,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Improvement  Act.  This  law  is  the  first  formal  effort  to  establish  a plan  for 
conservation  of  fish,  wildlife  and  plants  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  (NWRS). 

The  NWRS  is  comprised  of  over  500  federally-owned  portions  of  land  devoted  to  wildlife 
conservation.  The  majority  of  the  lands,  totaling  more  than  92  million  acres,  were  acquired 
and  are  maintained  as  migratory  bird  havens.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
been  in  charge  of  managing  the  NWRS  properties  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  first 
refuge  was  established  in  1903  on  Pelican  Island  in  Florida  by  executive  order  of  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  Subsequently,  he  supervised  the  establishment  of  another  51  bird 
refuges  and  additional  refuges  for  large  mammals  such  as  buffalo  and  elk. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  new  law  is  to  set  out  specific  guidelines  regarding  the 
management  and  use  of  the  lands,  particularly  with  respect  to  hunting,  public  visitation, 
and  agricultural  leases  for  such  activities  as  cattle  grazing.  The  legislation  was  carried 
by  congressional  representatives  usually  associated  with  hunting  and  fishing  interests. 

The  Act  defines  a “unifying  mission”  for  the  Refuge  System  and  mandates  a consideration 
of  public  use  demands  as  well  as  wildlife  needs  when  implementing  the  operational 
goals. 

Source:  USFWS  Press  Release  9 October  1997 


Emergency  Sanctuary  For  Manatees  Designated 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  issued  an  emergency  ruling  establishing  an 
additional  sanctuary  for  the  West  Indian  manatee  (Trichecus  manatus)  in  the  Kings 
Bay/Crystal  River  area  of  Florida.  The  area  is  a lake-like  body  of  water  and  provides  a 
home  to  more  than  250  of  these  endangered  animals  during  the  winter  due  to  the  warmer 
temperatures  of  the  inflowing  water.  The  area  is  a major  recreational  site  for  divers, 
snorkelers,  swimmers,  and  boaters,  many  of  whom  harass  the  manatees  for  a close  viewing 
experience. 

Since  the  winter  season  brings  with  it  an  increased  influx  of  visitors  and  tourists,  the 
USFWS  is  concerned  that  increased  use  of  the  bay  will  detrimentally  affect  the  manatees 
seeking  shelter  therein.  This  issue  was  raised  with  various  governmental  authorities 
and  businesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  more  than  a year  ago  but  no  firm  accord  was 
reached  to  limit  or  prohibit  use  of  the  bay  during  the  winter  season.  Therefore,  the 
USFWS  felt  that  it  needed  to  take  action  and  issue  the  emergency  rule,  prohibiting  all 
waterborne  activity.  The  rule  will  be  in  place  for  120  days  (until  26  March  1998),  and  the 
action  is  taken  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

— Source:  Federal  Register  26  November  1997  (vol.  62,  no.  228) 
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Vizcaino  Antelope  Subject  Of  Joint  Mexican-U.  S.  Conservation  Project 

The  American  pronghorn  antelope  (Antilocapra  americana)  originally  ranged  over  the 
Great  Plains,  with  a turn-of-the-century  population  estimated  at  more  than  40  million. 
Hunters  and  fencing  for  domestic  cattle  production  decreased  the  animals’  numbers  to 
less  than  20,000  in  the  1920s.  In  1972,  the  species  was  added  to  the  endangered  species 
list.  Now,  with  various  federal  and  state  efforts,  populations  have  returned  to 
approximately  three  million,  with  limited  hunting  being  permitted  in  some  of  the  western 
states. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  late  1920s  that  a related  species  - the  Vizcaino  antelope 
(Antilocapra  peninsularis)  - was  recognized  as  a distinct  animal  also  in  danger  of 
extinction.  A survey  undertaken  in  1925  revealed  that  only  500  of  the  animals  were  left 
in  the  wild;  a survey  team  in  1996  was  able  to  spot  only  three.  Now,  the  governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  undertaking  a venture  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
Vizcaino  antelope  and  restore  its  numbers  in  North  America. 

A 1.2  square  mile  fenced  reserve  in  the  desert  of  northern  Baja,  Mexico  is  in  the  works, 
pursuant  to  a joint  project  of  the  San  Diego  Natural  History  Museum  (using  federal 
funds  among  other  sources)  and  representatives  of  a number  of  Mexican  universities 
and  the  Mexican  government.  The  basic  plan  is  to  provide  the  antelope  with  a relatively 
“safe”  habitat  in  which  they  can  live  and  reproduce,  fi-ee  from  the  pressures  of  hunters  - 
both  human  and  animal.  Additionally,  should  food  resources  become  scarce,  the  diet  of 
the  reserve’s  herd  could  be  artificially  supplemented  to  insure  their  survival. 

The  project  is  still  in  the  design  stages,  reports  Scott  Tremor,  a mammalogist  and  research 
associate  with  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Further  research  and  more  funding  is 
needed  to  make  the  concept  a reality. 

Source:  San  Diego  Union  Tribune  19  November  1997 


Multi-National  Program  To  Repatriate  T^khi  Horses  Appears  Successful 

The  Takhi  horse  (often  called  Przewalski’s  horse)  has  not  been  seen  in  its  native  habitat 
of  Mongolia  near  the  Gobi  Desert  since  1968,  but  a program  facilitated  by  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  Mongolia  and  the  Netherlands  is  reintroducing  Takhi  to  this  area. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  44  horses  have  been  released  into  the  wild  and  it  is  hoped  that 
100  will  populate  the  arid  terrain  by  the  year  2000. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  species  to  the  wild  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Hustain  Nuruu 
Reserve,  the  only  one  of  six  other  preserves  throughout  Mongolia  to  actually  release 
captive-bred  horses  into  the  wild.  Most  of  the  money  for  the  project  has  come  from  the 
Dutch  government,  but  zoos  in  the  United  States  have  contributed  breeding  stock  and 
dietary  data  to  help  towards  the  project’s  success. 

The  small  population  at  Hustain  Nuruu  has  produced  12  foals  over  the  past  five  years, 
seven  of  which  have  survived.  Wolves  are  the  biggest  predator  now,  since  the  horses  are 
protected  from  human  exploitation  by  the  Mongolian  government.  Most  of  the  horses  in 
this  population  came  from  reserves  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  Ukraine  run  by  a joint 
effort  of  the  Foundation  Reserves  Przewalski’s  Horse  Organization  and  the  Mongolian 
Association  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  the  Environment. 
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A current  concern  of  all  involved  with  the  reintroduced  horses  is  that  they  will  wander 
off  the  reserve  and  come  in  contact  with  domestic  horses.  Interbreeding  could  severely 
alter  the  Takhi’s  genetic  line  - they  have  two  more  chromosomes  than  other  horses  - and 
could  threaten  the  species  survival. 

Source:  Los  Angeles  Times  Newspaper  3 December  1997 


Dispute  Over  Sale  Of  South  African  Baboons  For  Research 

Various  animal  rights  groups  in  South  Afiica  have  issued  claims  that  Environmental 
Affairs  Minister  Paolo  Jordan  has  improperly  lifted  a moratorium  on  the  exportation  of 
baboons  from  the  country  to  be  used  in  military  and  medical  research.  Jordan  responded 
to  the  claims  by  stating  that  no  formal  moratorium  had  ever  been  instigated  by  the 
South  African  government  and  that  just  one  province  of  the  country  had  implemented 
such  a mandate.  The  uproar  comes  in  response  to  a move  by  the  Centre  African 
Primatologie  Experimentale  to  export  baboons  to  labs  in  France  to  test  drugs  used  to 
treat  such  diseases  as  AIDS  and  the  Ebola  virus. 

A spokesperson  for  Jordan  stated  to  the  media  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
regarding  exportation  of  the  animals  based  on  the  representation  of  CAPE  that  the 
baboons  would  be  treated  in  a humane  manner.  While  Jordan  claimed  not  to  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  put  any  national  moratorium  in  place,  he  also  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  power  to  contravene  any  provincial  moratoriums  that  had  been  enacted. 
Jordan’s  spokeswoman  stated  that  Jordan  merely  suggested  to  the  provinces  that  the 
moratorium  should  be  lifted  and  the  provinces  acted  accordingly. 

Source:  Pretoria  News  6 November  1997,  via  WildNet  Africa  - a South  African  News  Service 


Public  Comment  Period  Extended  on  Cheetah  Downlisting 

In  1996,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  announced  that  it  was  granting  a 
petition  to  reclassify  the  Namibian  population  of  cheetahs  (Acinonyx  juhatus)  from 
endangered  to  threatened.  The  time  to  comment  on  this  proposed  downlisting  closed  in 
July  1996.  However,  after  that  date,  the  USFWS  received  two  new  documents  that  it 
believes  have  an  impact  on  the  decision. 

The  first  document  is  a management  plan  for  the  cheetah  prepared  by  the  government 
of  Namibia  and  the  other  is  a report  issued  following  a World  Conservation  (lUCN) 
cheetah  workshop.  A copy  of  these  documents  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Authority,  USFWS,  Room  750,  4401  North  Fairfax  Dr.,  Arlington,  VA  22203,  (703)  358- 
2276.  The  USFWS  person  most  knowledgeable  about  the  proposal  and  the  supporting 
and  refuting  evidence  is  Dr.  Charles  Dane,  Chief,  Office  of  Scientific  Authority,  (703) 
358-1708.  Comments  regarding  the  additional  information  need  to  be  received  by  the 
USFWS  by  1 February  1998. 

Source:  Federal  Register  9 December  1997  (vol.  62,  number  236) 
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Carrier  Training  Klipspringer  Antelope 

(Oreotragus  oreotragus) 


By 

Jason  Merkel,  Animal  Keeper 
Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX 


Introduction 

Have  you  ever  needed  to  quickly  shift  a small  antelope  because  of  an  emergency 
or  a procedure?  Or,  wanted  to  get  a weight  on  one  of  your  animals?  Normally  to 
do  this,  you  would  have  to  hand  catch  the  particular  animal.  To  make  this  job 
easier  and  safer,  it  was  decided  to  try  training  a young,  hand-raised  female 
klipspringer  antelope  to  walk  willingly  into  a Vari  Kennel®  pet  carrier.  This 
carrier  measured  80cm  x 52.5cm  x 57.5cm  (2ft.  7.5  in.  x Ift.  8.67in.  x 1ft.  10.64in.). 

On  15  March  1996,  "Zawi”  klipspringer  started  her  training.  We  started  out  by 
removing  the  carrier’s  door  and  leaving  the  fruit  and  vegetable  portion  of  her 
diet  inside.  She  walked  completely  into  the  carrier  and  stayed  there  for  three 
minutes.  On  20  March  1996,  she  stayed  in  the  carrier  with  the  door  on  for 
seven  minutes.  “Zawi”  was  usually  very  calm  while  inside  the  carrier,  but 
sometimes  would  chew  and  lick  the  walls  and  walk  back  and  forth  inside. 

After  the  success  we  had  with  “Zawi”,  it  was  decided  to  try  training  our  other 
klipspringer  antelope.  Starting  30  November  1996  through  25  April  1997,  we 
trained  2.1  klipspringers  and  started  training  our  male  calf,  then  almost  three 
months  old. 


Klipspringer  Carrier  Training  Chart 


Name 

Date 

Date  1st 

Longest  Time 

Favorite 

(sex) 

Started 

Locked  In 

In 

“Bait” 

Zawi  (0.1) 

15/3/96 

20/3/97 

45  minutes 

Buli  (1.0) 

11/1/97 

29/1/97 

12  minutes 

grapes 

Uli  (0.1) 

30/11/96 

31712/96 

11  minutes 

scent  marking 

Bill  (1.0) 

Cody  (1.0) 

30/12/96 

25/4/97 

8/1/97 

10  minutes 

Mulberry 

Training  Process 

Every  time  we  trained  an  individual  klipspringer,  various  types  of  browse  (elm, 
mulberry,  honeysuckle,  bamboo,  or  photinia),  part  of  their  diet  (apple,  grapes, 
carrots),  or  scent  gland  markings  from  other  klipspringers,  were  put  inside  the 
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carrier  as  “bait”.  Our  animals  preferred  grapes  the  most  as  bait,  followed  by 
the  scent  gland  markings  from  other  klipspringers,  and  finally  browse. 

To  start  the  training  process  on  individuals  that  weren’t  hand-raised,  we  would 
lock  them  into  a small  holding  area  where  the  carrier  (door  removed)  was 
situated.  Then,  depending  on  the  individual,  I waited  outside  the  stall  or  inside, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carrier.  They  had  free  rein  as  to  what  they  wanted  to 
do  around  the  carrier.  The  first  couple  of  times  we  trained  an  animal,  the  carrier’s 
door  was  never  shut,  even  if  they  went  all  the  way  inside.  Once  they  were 
comfortable  with  the  carrier,  we  began  shutting  the  door  when  they  had 
completely  entered  the  carrier.  Then,  each  consecutive  time  we  trained,  the 
individuals  were  left  inside  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Each  klipspringer,  once 
trained,  has  been  very  calm  when  locked  inside  the  carrier.  The  daily  progress 
of  each  individual  was  recorded  so  all  animal  keepers  were  aware  of  the  day-to- 
day  changes. 

Training  Hints 

While  training  it  was  discovered  that  some  individuals  were  more  comfortable 
with  the  carrier  (therefore  more  likely  to  enter  it)  when  locked  inside  a stall, 
while  others  preferred  it  out  in  their  holding  yards.  Also,  some  didn’t  go  inside 
the  carrier  if  coastal  hay  was  lining  the  bottom,  while  others  did.  Generally,  we 
found  it  easier  not  to  put  any  hay  inside  the  carrier.  Normally,  the  animals 
didn’t  have  far  to  go  once  crated  and  they  were  usually  calm  inside  the  carrier, 
so  the  hay  wasn’t  needed.  Covering  the  open  sides  of  the  carrier  with  burlap 
helped  make  it  easier  to  shut  the  door  on  an  individual,  once  they  were  in  the 
carrier,  because  the  klipspringer  couldn’t  see  us  approach,  get  nervous,  and 
back  out  of  the  carrier. 

Benefits  and  Uses 

There  are  many  benefits  to  having  our  klipspringer  antelope  carrier- trained. 
We  can  weigh  them  consistently  now,  so  it  is  possible  to  chart  an  individual’s 
weight  progression,  or  if  their  weight  fluctuates  or  drastically  changes,  check 
for  indications  of  health  problems.  If  you  don’t  have  another  stall  that  you  can 
easily  shift  an  individual  to  while  you  clean  or  work  in  their  area,  you  can  keep 
them  in  a carrier  while  you  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done.  “Zawi”  klipspringer 
has  been  in  her  carrier  for  45  minutes  while  shadecloth  was  hung  in  her  outside 
yard. 

Another  major  advantage  to  this  training  is  our  ability  to  move  individuals  to 
different  stalls  inside  their  barn,  to  another  barn,  to  the  hospital,  wherever 
they  need  to  go,  just  by  setting  a carrier  inside  their  stall  or  holding  yard  and 
waiting  for  them  to  enter  it.  A specific  example  of  this  would  be  when  one  of  our 
female  scimitar-horned  oryx  {Oryx  dammah)  was  injured  while  on  exhibit.  After 
the  scimitar  herd  were  brought  off-exhibit  into  their  barn,  we  had  to  shift  two 
klipspringers  around  so  that  we  could  get  two  stalls  right  next  to  each  other  for 
immobilizing  the  oryx.  We  just  set  the  carrier  in  their  stalls,  they  walked  in. 
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and  then  they  were  moved  to  their  new  stalls.  Because  they  were  carrier-trained, 
only  one  keeper  was  needed  to  move  them,  instead  of  the  three  it  would  take  to 
hand-capture  each  klipspringer.  This  saved  time  while  the  barn  was  being 
rearranged  for  the  emergency  procedure  and  was  much  safer,  with  a less  likely 
chance  of  the  animals  and  keepers  involved  getting  injured. 

Finally,  having  carrier-trained  klipspringers  enables  us  to  manage  them  easier, 
without  tranquilizing  or  hand-catching  them.  This  decreases  the  risk  of  injury 
to  both  the  animals  and  to  the  keepers.  Carrier  training  can  also  be  done  with 
other  species;  we  are  currently  training  a male  suni  antelope  {Neotragus 
moschatus)  and  have  worked  with  a female  slender-tailed  meerkat  {Suricata 
suricatta). 
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PLEASE  NOTE;  Disclaimer  on  Previously  Offered  Rhino  Training  Tape 

Rolling  Hills  Refuge  Wildlife  Conservation  Center  disclaims  any  knowledge, 
information,  association  with  or  endorsement  of  the  19-minute  rhino  videotape 
being  made  available  by  Sunset  Zoological  Park,  Manhattan,  KS.  This  video 
was  not  produced  by  nor  is  it  offered  with  the  consent  or  authority  of  Rolling 
Hills  Refuge  Wildlife  Conservation  Center.  Rolling  Hills  Refuge  Wildlife 
Conservation  Center  also  does  not  sanction,  adopt  or  approve  of  the  rhino 
training  techniques  promoted  in  this  videotape.  — Rolling  Hills  Refuge  Wildlife 
Conservation  Center,  625  North  Hedville  Rd.,  Salina,  KS  67401. 


The  Birds  of  North  America,  Life  Histories  for  the  21st  Century 


This  is  what  one  zoo  keeper  says  about  the  series: 

"Wow!  Ornithological  facts  at  your  fingertips... This  is  a wonderful  series  and  will  answer  many 
questions  without  searching  for  a dedicated  textbook...  An  excellent  piece  of  work." 

Animal  Keepers' Forum,  1997 

Shouldn't  your  library  have  a copy?  Flexible  payment  plans  available. 


Order  yours  today: 

RO.  Box  1 897, Lawrence, KS  66044 
rwalker@allenpress.com,www.acnatsci.org/bna 

800-627-0629 
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Book 

Review 


The  Natural  History  of  Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding 

Nancy  W.  Thornhill  (editor)  1993 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5801  S.  Ellis  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60637  575  pgs.,  $32.50 

Review  by  Mike  Demlong 
The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Phoenix,  AZ 


The  Natural  History  of  Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding  is  a compilation  of  26  papers 
from  researchers  working  in  the  disciplines  of  conservation  biology,  evolution, 
animal  behavior,  and  genetics.  Thornhill  separates  their  chapters  into  two 
sections,  those  from  a theoretical  perspective  and  those  from  an  empirical 
perspective.  Some  chapters  were  particularly  challenging  to  comprehend, 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  varied  in  their  definitions  of  inbreeding. 
However,  zoo  professionals  participating  in  the  management  of  captive 
populations  (SSP  coordinators,  studbook  managers,  etc.)  and  familiar  with 
general  genetics  and  conservation  biology,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
reference. 

Wild  Kittens  & Wild  Puppies 

By  Peggy  Bauer 

Chronicle  Books,  1995 

275  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Paperback  Price  $10.95  each 

Wild  Kittens  80  pg.  Wild  Puppies  78  pg. 

Review  by  Sheri  Leavitt,  Keeper 
Houston  Zoological  Gardens,  Houston,  TX 

These  two  books  were  very  easy  to  read.  The  information  given  is  accurate  and 
easy  to  follow.  These  are  books  that  are  good  for  children  and  the  hard  working 
zoo  keeper. 

The  photography  by  Peggy  and  Erwin  Bauer  is  excellent  and  follows  the  text 
very  well.  Both  books  are  filled  with  photos  of  kittens  and  puppies.  For  each 
species  of  canine  or  feline  there  is  a distribution  map  to  show  where  they  are 
foimd  in  the  wild.  The  text  includes  how  they  hunt,  how  many  kittens  or  puppies 
they  have  per  birth,  and  the  behavior  of  the  kittens  and  puppies  as  they  grow 
up.  Both  books  have  an  introduction  that  gives  a simple  overview  of  cats  and 
dogs.  The  information,  in  both  books,  is  not  very  scientific  so  it  is  very  easy  for 
a child  to  read. 

I would  not  recommend  these  books  for  any  in-depth  research  project;  however, 
if  you  are  looking  for  some  enjoyable  reading  with  endearing  photos  these  two 
books  would  be  just  the  two  to  get.  I feel  they  would  be  especially  helpful  for 
zoo  educators  and  school  teachers. 
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The  Zoo  Garden 


by  Chris  Hastings,  cl997 
Longstreet  Press,  Inc. 

2140  Newmarket  Parkway,  Suite  122 
Marietta,  GA  30067 

91  pgs.  Hardback  Price:$19.95  Review  by  Karen  M.  Kearns,  Coordinator 

Environmental  Resource  Library 
Zoo  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  GA 

Though  written  for  juvenile  readers,  this  colorful,  descriptive  book  on  plants 
and  gardening  should  appeal  to  adults  as  well.  Chris  Hastings,  with  the  help  of 
illustrations  by  Janet  Hamlin,  creates  vivid  pictures  of  40  plants  and  their  animal 
namesakes.  With  a little  imagination  the  reader  can  visualize  a garden  filled 
with  Lamb’s  Ears,  Lions’s  Heart  and  Snake’s  Head  Fritillary,  or,  a window  sill 
with  Goldfish  Plant,  Shrimp  Plant  and  Snakeplant. 

The  plants  described  are  divided  into  the  following  categories:  African  and 
Asian  Animals,  North  American  Wild  Animals,  Farm  Animals,  Pets,  Birds, 
Snakes,  Snails  Turtles  & Dragons,  spiders,  Butterflies  and  Bees,  Fish  and  Marine 

Creatures. 

Before  describing  the  plants,  Hastings  prepares  the  reader  for  an  imaginary 
zoo  garden  by  suggesting  a parallel  between  gardener  and  zookeeper.  The  zoo 
gardener  needs  to  find  the  right  habitat  for  the  plants,  go  on  animal  plant  safaris 
to  search  for  new  plants,  take  care  of  the  animal  plants,  and  take  visitors  on 
tours  of  the  zoo  garden. 

A cross-reference  index  dividing  houseplants,  perennials  and  annuals,  and  a 
U.S.  Zone  Map  showing  annual  minimum  temperatures  makes  selection  by 
habitat  easy.  The  ZookeepeFs  Manual 
section  discusses  animal  plant  safaris 
with  a listing  of  catalogs.  Habitats,  care 
of  animal  plants,  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  people  to  eat  the  plants, 
decorating  the  zoo  garden  and  giving 
tours  of  the  garden  are  addressed.  An 
explanation  of  perennial,  annual, 
houseplants,  and  wild  plants  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  novice  gardener. 

This  easy-to-read  book  should  be 
welcome  addition  to  a library  or 
horticulture  collection  catering  to 
young  or  inexperienced  gardeners  who 
like  animals. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send 
pertinent  data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks!  AKF,  635  S. 
W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions 
available  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail, 
most  readers  do  not  receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available 
close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Memphis  Zoo,  To 
apply  send  requested  materials  for  each  position  hv  31  January  1998  to: 
Human  Resources,  Memphis  Zoo,  2000  Galloway,  Memphis,  TN  38112, 
EOE, 

INTERPRETERITRAINER,.,reox[ires>  one  year  of  animal  care  experience  in  a 
zoo  environment,  good  communication  skills,  and  a strong  interest  in  educating 
the  public  using  natural  animal  behavior.  Basic  knowledge  of  operant 
conditioning  preferred.  Will  assist  in  development  and  presentation  of  animal 
shows  and  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  conditioning  of  Education  Department 
animals.  High  school  graduate  or  the  equivalent  required.  College  courses  in 
biology,  zoology,  or  related  field  preferred.  Entry-level  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  plus  benefits.  Send  letter,  resume,  video  showcasing  experience 
if  available,  and  three  (3)  references  to  address  above. 

SEASONAL  INTERPRETER., .requires  one  year  of  experience  handling  a 
variety  of  animals,  good  communication  skills  and  flexible  schedule.  Will  assist 
in  the  care  of  the  Education  Department  animal  collection  and  development 
and  presentation  of  animal  shows.  High  school  graduate  or  the  equivalent 
required.  College  courses  in  biology,  zoology  or  related  field  preferred.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  three  (3)  references  by  closing  date  to  address  above. 

ZOOKEEPER  /...work  involves  responsibility  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
assigned  exhibits  of  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  exhibited,  according  to  established  policies  and  procedures.  Work  involves 
botanical  care,  record  keeping  and  preparation  of  diets  according  to  established 
and  approved  nutritional  guidelines.  Applicants  must  be  highly  motivated,  team- 
oriented  and  must  possess  good  oral  and  written  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Prefer  venomous  reptile  experience.  Salary:  $6. 7 7/hour. 
Position  open  until  filled.  Request  for  application  should  be  sent  to:  Judy 
Potter,  Human  Resources,  City  of  Abilene,  P.  O.  Box  60,  Abilene,  TX  79604  (915) 
677-6247. 

SENIOR  KEEPER/HERPETOLOGY.,.requires  Associate  Dep-ee  in  biology, 
zoology,  or  related  field;  minimum  of  two  (2)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  a 
variety  of  reptiles  and  amphibians;  expertise  in  herpetology/batrachology;  strong 
interpersonal/organizational  skills.  Duties  include  supervision  of  four  keepers 
as  well  as  cleaning,  feeding,  maintaining  exhibits,  medicating,  record  keeping, 
materials/supplies  procurement,  participation  in  education/outreach/ 
conservation  programs  and  related  duties.  Salary:  $11. 25/hr.,  excellent  benefits. 
Send  letter/resume  to:  Richard  “Red”  Bayer,  Assistant  Manager,  Houston  Zoo, 
1513  N.  MacGregor,  Houston,  TX  77030. 
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AVICULTURIST  /...required  four  (4)  years  of  experience  in  the  avian  field 
with  a minimum  of  two  (2)  years  experience  in  avian  behavior  and  training 
techniques.  Responsible  for  all  feeding  and  husbandry  of  avian  areas  including 
penguins,  alcids,  psitticines,  softbills,  waterfowl  and  flamingos.  Strong  public 
relation  skills  preferred.  Candidate  will  interact  with  park  guests  on  a daily 
basis  which  includes  avian  interaction  program.  Competitive  salary  plus 
excellent  benefits.  Special  requirements:  SCUBA  certification  required.  Ability 
to  lift  501bs  routinely  with  other  physical  requirements.  Associate  of  Arts  degree 
or  equivalent  preferred.  Able  to  work  weekends,  holidays,  and  varied  shift  hours. 
Must  pass  Sea  World  physical  examination,  pre-screening  drug  test,  and  Sea 
World  swim  test.  Need  own  transportation  to  and  from  work.  To  apply,  or  for 
further  details,  please  contact  Sea  World  of  Texas  Human  Resources,  10500  Sea 
World  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78251  or  call  (210)  523-3112;  Fax  (210)  523-3299. 
EOE. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  American  Wilderness 
Experience,  4557  Mills  Circle,  Ontario,  CA  91764.  Come  to  work  for  the 
most  talked-ahout  concept  in  a site-based  educational,  as  well  as  exciting 
attraction  in  Ontario,  CA  To  apply  for  either  position  send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Suzie  Kirby,  Curator  of  Animals  at  the 
address  above.  Deadline  is  31  January  1998. 

SENIOR  REPTILE  KEEPER  ...requires  Bachelor’s  degree  in  zoology^iology 
or  related  field;  four  (4)  years  experience  in  the  captive  maintenance  of  reptiles, 
invertebrates  and  amphibians.  Strong  emphasis  on  knowledge  and  experience 
of  husbandry,  propagation  techniques  and  health  maintenance  for  a diverse 
collection.  Experience  with  venomous  species  desirable.  Competitive  salary, 
commensurate  with  experience. 

SENIOR  AQUAR/ST...requires  four-year  degree  in  biology  or  related  field;  two 
(2)  years  experience  as  a aquarist  with  a broad  knowledge  of  aquatic  husbandry, 
collection  and  exhibit  of  live  specimens  and  life  support/filtration  system  design/ 
installation/operations  and  training.  SCUBA  certification  required.  Strong 
communication  (written/verbal)  and  interpersonal  skills  desired.  Competitive 
salary,  commensurate  with  experience. 

INTERN SHIP, Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking 
a student  intern  for  the  1998  summer  and  fall  seasons.  The  zoo  is  an  educational 
exhibit,  reptile  breeding  and  venom  research  facility  located  near  Kentucky’s 
Red  River  Gorge  and  Natural  Bridge  State  Park.  The  intern  will  assist  in  the 
captive  maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  to  the 
exhibit,  give  interpretive  talks  and  interact  with  the  public,  assist  with 
educational  outreach  programs,  and  perform  other  duties  as  assigned.  In 
addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  at  least  one  research 
project  related  to  the  field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  involved  in 
the  handling  of  any  venomous  reptiles.  Desirable  qualifications  include  a 
willingness  to  handle  snakes  and  other  reptiles  on  a daily  basis,  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  people,  writing  skills,  orientation  to  details,  and 
self-motivation.  Students  majoring  in  the  biological  or  natural  sciences  are 
preferred.  Former  interns  have  arranged  for  academic  credit  with  their  colleges 
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or  universities.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the  most  extensive  and  diverse 
collection  of  snakes  in  the  area,  housing,  and  $55/week  to  cover  expenses. 
Personal  transportation  is  recommended.  Starting  dates  are  flexible,  but  a 
minimum  commitment  of  three  (3)  months  covering  SUMMER  (June- August), 
or  FALL  (September-November)  is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  Jim  Dykes,  Internship  Coordinator,  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  1275 
Natural  Bridge  Road,  Slade,  KY  40376.  Deadlines  for  applications  are: 
SUMMER  - 1 March  1998;  FALL  - 1 June  1998. 

GENERAL  C UR  AT  OR, . , responsible  for  the  daily  supervision  of  the  animal 
collection,  animal  care  staff.  Museum  collection,  SSP  program  representation, 
ISIS/MedARKS  record  keeping  systems,  coordinating  veterinarian  and  animal 
husbandry  duties.  Graduation  from  accredited  college  or  imiversity  with  a degree 
in  the  biological  sciences,  animal  sciences  or  related  field  and  minimum  three 
(3)  years  experience  in  a major  zoo  as  supervisor,  or  any  combination  of  education, 
experience  and  training  as  may  be  acceptable.  EOE.  Send  letter/resume  and 
references  by  13  February  1998  to:  Executive  Director,  Great  Plains  Zoo  & 
Delbridge  Museum,  805  South  Kiwanis  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57104.  No  phone 
calls. 

ANIMAL  KEEPER  / EDUCATOR,,,  permanent,  full-time  position  available. 
Requires  college  degree  in  zoology  or  related  field  and  at  least  one  (1)  year  paid 
experience  in  a zoo  or  animal  care  position.  Responsibilities  include  but  are  not 
limited  to:  daily  care,  feeding,  record  keeping,  and  medical  needs  of  over  100 
educational  animals  including  birds  of  prey,  small  mammals  and  reptiles.  Must 
also  be  able  to  supervise  large  volunteer  corp  and  perform  educational  shows. 
Salary  $17,000-$20,000  plus  paid  vacation  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  two 
(2)  work  references  to:  J.  Eppolito,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1900  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103-1195.  Position  open  until  filled. 


Wild  Camels  Face  Difficult  Survival  In  China 

Reuters  News  Service  reported  last  month  that  the  world’s  last  wild  camels 
may  vanish  within  the  decade  if  a preserve  in  western  China  is  not  established 
to  protect  them  from  wolves,  hunters,  gold  miners,  and  “the  sexual  attentions  of 
their  domesticated  cousins.”  The  wild  Bactrian  camel  enjoyed  some  sanctuary 
living  in  China’s  long-closed  nuclear  testing  zone  in  the  Taklamakan  and  Lop 
Nur  desert.  China’s  National  Environmental  Protection  Agency  supports 
establishing  a preserve,  but  $1  million  is  needed  and  international 
conservationists  worry  that  finding  the  money  to  save  “a  bad-tempered,  ungainly 
beast  that  is  notorious  for  its  bad  breath  [will  be]  far  more  challenging  than 
raising  funds  for  China’s  cute  and  cuddly  pandas.” 

—GREENlines  Issue  # 509  11-23-97 
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Antelope,  sable 

534? 

Armadillo,  three-banded 

242? 

Baboon,  Hamadryas 

114? 

Bat,  Hawaiian  hoary 

495L 

Bats,  fruit 

70E 

Bear,  American  black 

174L,  360? 

Bear,  polar 

172L,  533L 

Bear,  grizzly 

410-lL 

Bears 

503P 

Birds 

265? 

Birds  of  prey 

259E 

Bison 

124-5L 

Broadbill,  lesser  green 

487-91HR 

Cats 

70,  154-6,  258E 

Cheetah 

534? 

Chimpanzee,  pygmy 

33P 

Chinchilla 

225? 

Coatis  mundi 

56?,  258E 

Condor,  California 

37,82-3,260L 

Cougar  258E,  261-2V,360? 

Crane,  sandhill 

409- lOL 

1 Crane,  whooping 

409- lOL 

1 Crocodile,  Nile 

358L 

i Deer,  key 

262 

1 Dik-dik,  Gunther’s 

242? 

Dogs,  wild 

129P 

Donkey,  poitou 

290R 

Dragon,  Komodo 

353-356H 

Duck,  Harlequin 

317,  441-2L 

Eagle,  bald 

514H 

Eagles 

126L 

: Elephant,  African  316,  358,  384,  494  L 

1 Elephant,  Asian 

384L 

Elephant,  Indian 

418V 

! 

1 


Elephants 

125L,  220- IP 

Flamingo,  Caribbean 

395-405R 

Flamingo,  Chilean 

402-3R 

Flamingo,  greater 

399R 

Fox 

258E 

Fox,  fennec 

136? 

Fox,  flying 

18-26,  38-9E 

Frog,  Madagascar  tomato 

386-7R 

Gazelle,  Roosevelt’s 

542V 

Gerenuk,  northern 

542V 

Gibbons 

107? 

Goral,  Chinese 

542V 

Gorilla,  eastern  lowland 

230H 

Gorilla,  mountain 

230H,  533L 

Gorilla,  western  lowland 

230H,  479-82H,  520-22H 

Goshawk 

494L 

Guillemot,  pigeon 

317L 

Hippo 

108-1 10R,H 

Hornbill,  great 

366R 

Hornbill,  rhinoceros 

364-368R 

Hyena,  spotted 

140?E 

Hyrax,  rock 

140?E 

Iguana 

34H,N,R 

Jaguar 

411L 

Kangaroo,  tree 

515H 

Kea 

528-53 IH 

Kinkajou 

456-64HR 

Leopard,  clouded 

240-2H 

Lion,  African 

114A,  282H 

Lizard 

310 

Lynx,  Canada 

318-9L 

Lynx,  Siberian 

317L 

Magpie,  green 

35-37HR 

Markhor,  Turkomen 

542V 
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Meerkat  140?E,  242?,  25 8E 

Vulture,  cinerious 

212-19R 

Monkey,  squirrel 

107?,  452E 

Wallaby,  Bennett’s 

188A 

Monkey,  vervet 

140?E 

Warthog 

140?,  E 

Monkey,  black-headed  sagui  dwarf  466 

Whale,  Bryde’s 

358L 

Monitor,  Indian 

309- 13R 

Whale,  minke 

316L,  358L 

Monitor,  V.  griseus 

311R 

Wolf 

374H 

Monitor,  V.  salvator 

311R 

Wolf,  Alexander  Archipelago  495L 

Murrelet,  marbled 

317L 

Woodcock 

411-12L 

Oranguntan,  Bornean 

537-40V 

Zebra,  Grant’s 

140?E 

Otter,  N.A.  river 

483-5E 

Otter,  sea 

317L 

AAZK 

Owl,  barred 

210E 

AAZK  Inc.  Long-term 

Oystercatcher,  black 

317E 

Action  Plan  1997-2002 

334-7 

Panther,  Florida 

261V 

Administrative  Office 

Parrot 

162E,  259E 

donations  51,  95,  139,  183,  231,  331,  471 

Peccaries 

259E 

ADT  Forms 

51,232,  427 

Penguins 

45  IP 

Awards 

Penguin,  African  black-footed 

534? 

cert,  of  apprec/recog 

430-1 

Pintail,  S.  Georgia 

314-5R 

excellence  in  journalism 

431-2 

Pintail,  Chilean 

314R 

research/grant 

427 

Primates  71E,  107?,  123E,  306-7E 

Board  of  Directors 

Raptors 

210-llE 

Director’s  report 

3,184,  284 

Reptiles 

68P,  22 IP 

election 

139,  183,  283 

Rhinoceros,  black 

officers 

427 

224H,  T,  443-8H,  492-3H,  T 

President’s  message  53-4,  95,  141,  233-4, 

Rhinoceros,  Indian  250-6T,V,  492-3H,T 

333,517 

Rhinoceros,  Sumatran 

14,  501R 

Bowling  for  Rhinos 

Rhinoceros,  white 

224H,  358L 

t-shirts  256,  405,  439,  536 

Rhinos 

503P 

update  14-5,  52,  151-2,  393-4,  535-6 

Rodents 

259E 

Chapters 

Sawfish 

263-4L 

fundraiser 

276-7,  315,361 

Sea  lion 

173L 

logo 

408 

Sea  lion,  stellar 

173L 

news  16,72-3,120,177,222-3,276-7, 

Shrimp,  Texas 

265L 

361,  406-8,  465-6,508-9,549-551 

Sparrow,  grasshopper 

74L 

recharter  packets 

16,  74,  509,  551 

Sparrows 

450P 

Committees 

Stingray 

146R 

Awards 

142-144 

Sturgeon,  Caspian  Sea  beluga 

359L 

Enrichment 

104 

Tamarin,  golden  lion 

306-7E 
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Bear  Workshop  145 
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Breeders  & Exhibitors  7,55,97 

Elephant  Managers  Assoc. 

7,285,338,379,429,473 


Elephant  Research  Symposium  27 

Elephant  Training  School  96 

Gorilla  Workshop  55,  97 
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Green  guide  to  Congress  124 
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New  monkey  found  466 
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Pet  trade  regulations  173-174 

Polar  bear  hunting  trophies  172 

Rhino  horn  trade  152 

S.  African  Wildlife  College  442 

Sea  lion  endangered  status  173 

Sparrow  populations  74 

Tiger  supermarket  356 

World  Heritage  Site  317 

Ujong  Kulon  14 

Zimbabwe  campfire  program  29-30 

Zimbabwe  park  management  172-3 

PUBLICATIONS 

’96  Conference  Proceedings  10-11,  127,148 
’97  Conference  Proceedings  476,  524-5 

Birds  of  Brazil  244 
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(Photo  by  Susan  Chan) 


Pictured  above  are  back  row  (1  to  r) 
incoming  Board  member  Scott  Wright 
(Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo),  Ed 
Hansen,  Executive  Director  (Reid  Park 
Zoo/Tucson),  David  Luce  (Chaffee  Zoo/ 
Fresno);  front  row  (1  to  r)  AAZK 
President  Ric  Urban  (Houston  Zoo), 
outgoing  Board  member  Jan  McCoy 
(Metro  Washington  Park/Portland), 
Lucy  Segerson  (North  Carolina  Zoo), 
AAZK  Vice  President  Diane  Callaway, 
(Omaha's  Henry  Doorly  Zoo)  and 
incoming  Board  member  Jacque 
Blessington  (Kansas  City  Zoo). 
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-Expiration  date 


Signature 
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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month's  cover  features  Gridley  the  Gray  Fox  (Urocyon  cinereargenteus)  drawn 
by  Deanna  Velhagen  at  Wildlife  West  Nature  Park  in  Edgewood,  NM.  Fiercer  and 
more  sly  than  the  red  fox,  the  gray  fox  or  tree  fox  is  the  only  canine  that  can  climb 
trees.  It  does  this  as  a way  of  escaping  its  enemies  such  as  the  wolf  coyote  and  lynx. 
This  species'  habitat  extends  from  central  Canada  to  Mexico,  across  the  US.,  as  well 
as  to  Central  America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  An  omnivore,  the 
gray  fox  has  a varied  diet  from  birds  and  rodents  to  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
vixen  produces  three  to  four  young  per  litter,  usually  in  April  or  May.  Both  parents 
raise  the  offspring,  which  are  weaned  at  six  weeks  of  age.  The  average  size  is  28 
inches  plus  18  inches  of  tail  with  a body  weight  oflSlbs.  Deanna,  an  award-winning 
wildlife  artist,  supports  the  activities  of  Wildlife  West  Nature  Park  with  donations  of 
prints  of  her  work.  Thanks,  Deanna! 

Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  hnalbibhography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  ioxAKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  tS.  Scuttlebutt 

AAZK  Conferences  Announced 

The  1998  AAZK  National  Conference  will  be  held  jointing  with  the 
Elephant  Managers  Association  and  the  Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture 
from  September  26-30,  1998  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  It  will  be  hosted  by  the 
Indianapolis  AAZK  Chapter  and  the  Indianapolis  Zoo.  This  will  be  a imique 
opportunity  to  liaison  with  two  other  zoo-related  organizations  and  share 
information  and  ideas.  The  1999  AAZK  National  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Portland,  OR  and  be  hosted  by  the  Portland  AAZK  Chapter  and  the  Metro 
Washington  Park  Zoo  from  September  12-17,  1999.  In  the  year  2000,  AAZK 
will  be  holding  its  National  Conference  in  Columbus,  OH.  It  will  be  hosted  by 
the  Columbus  AAZK  Chapter  and  the  Columbus  Zoological  Gardens.  Dates  to 
be  anounced. 

AAZK  Board  Acknowledges  Donation 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff  of  Administrative  Offices  wish  to 
thank  the  Greater  Baltimore  AAZK  Chapter  for  their  recent  unrestricted 
donation  of  $250.00  . Such  support  by  AAZK  Chapters  and  individual  members 
allows  the  Association  to  maintain  its  projects  and  programs. 

Elephant  Training  School  Planned  for  1998 

From  May  7-June  4, 1998,  Riddle’s  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  will  be  the 
site  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Comprehensive  School  in  Elephant  Training,  Handling 
and  Safety  Procedures.  The  School  is  held  as  two,  two-week  sessions  and  will 
cover  the  spectrum  of  elephant  husbandry,  handling,  management  and 
reproduction  - from  the  basics  through  advanced  training  techniques.  A variety 
of  elephant  experts  will  also  share  their  knowledge  as  guest  speakers. 

Please  let  us  know  ASAP  if  you  are  interested  in  receiving  registration 
information.  Contact:  Riddle’s  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Attn:  Heidi 
Riddle,  Education  Coordinator,  P.  O.  Box  715,  Greenbrier,  AR  72058;  Phone 
(501)  589-3291,  FAX  (501)  589-2248,  e-mail:elephant@gamma.hendrix.edu. 

Cat  Workshop  Planned  at  Banham  Zoo 

The  Association  of  British  Wild  Animal  Keepers  and  The  Ridgeway  Trust  for 
Endangered  Cats  will  hold  a Cat  Workshop  from  10-11  September  1998  at  the 
Banham  Zoo,  Norfolk,  G.B.  The  emphasis  of  the  workshop  will  be  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  husbandry  and  breeding  of  the  Felidae,  both  large  and  small.  The 
meeting  will  provide  a useful  forum  for  keepers,  curators  and  all  those  involved 
in  the  management  of  felids.  For  further  details  contact:  Pat  Mansard,  The 
Ridgeway  Trust  for  Endangered  Cats,  7 Parkwood  Road,  Hastings,  East  Sussex 
TN34  2RN,  Great  Britain.  Fax:  +44  1424  752145. 
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From  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  submitted  by  Lee  Houts,  Chair 


The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  updating  the  Enrichment  Networking  List. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  be  included  or  who  has  an  updated  phone,  address, 
place  of  business.  Fax,  e-mail,  or  name  is  invited  to  send  that  information  to  the 
AAZK  Erichment  Committee  at  1118  Sherburn  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA  95822- 
1019  by  15  May  1998  for  inclusion  on  the  1998  Enrichment  Networking  List. 
This  updated  list  will  be  available  at  the  1998  AAZK  National  Conference  in 
Indianapolis. 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  welcomes  four  new  committee  members. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  any  of  us  for  assistance  or  advice  regarding  enrichment. 
Current  members  are: 


Lee  Houts  (Chair) 
Folsom  City  Zoo 
50  Natoma  Street 
Folsom,  CA  95630 
(916)  351-3527 
FAX  (916)  335-7227 


Kayla  Grams 

Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
2021  N.  Kinney  Road 
Tucson,  AZ  85743-8918 
(520)  833-1380,  ext.  187 
FAX  (520)  883-2500 


Gretchen  Ziegler 
Sequoa  Park  Zoo 
3414  W Street 
Eureka,  CA  95503 
(707)  441-4229 
FAX  (707)  441-4237 


Sheri  Garz 

Houston  Zoo 

1513  N.  MacGregor 

Houston,  TX  77030 

(713)  520-3231  or  525-3306 

FAX  (713)  525-3330 


Laurie  McGivern 
Dallas  Zoo 

621  E.  Clarendon  Dr. 
Dallas,  TX  75203 
(214)  670-6833 
FAX  (214)  670-7450 


Cheryl  Frederick 
Woodland  Park  Zoo 
5500  Phinney  Avenue  North 
Seattle,  WA  98103-5897 
(206)  684-4041 
FAX  (206)  684-4854 


Beth  Stark 
Fort  Worth  Zoo 
1989  Colonial  Parkway 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76110 
(817)  871-5615 
FAX  (817)  871-7012 


Applications  Being  Taken  for  Pensacola  Zoo  Animal  Technology  Program 

The  Pensacola  Junior  College  Zoo  Animal  Technology  Program  will  be  accepting 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Fall  1998  class  from  30  January  to  1 April 
1998.  This  is  a two-year  associate  of  science  degree  program  offering  a variety 
of  academic  courses  on  campus  and  practical,  hands-on  courses  at  THE  ZOO, 
an  AZA-accredited  institution  in  Gulf  Breeze,  FL.  The  program  is  limited  to  a 
class  of  24  students  annually.  Interested  individuals  may  contact  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at  (850)  484-1168  after  15  January  to  request 
an  application  packet. 
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/Message  firom  the  President 

Greetings  from  the  Lone  Star  State! 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  is  heading  into  this  new  year  with  strength 
and  pride.  The  Association  is  healthy  and  looking  forward  to  the  challenges  and  goals 
set  forth  in  1998.  This  year  should  be  noted  as  the  “Year  of  the  Team”  - a reassurance 
of  our  commitment  to  work  together  to  accomplish  the  goals  set  by  the  Long  Range  Plan. 
The  idea  of  “teamwork”  is  reflected  in  the  theme  of  the  1998  AAZK/  EMA/  AZH  National 
Conference,  “Together  we  can  do  it  ...  there  is  strength  in  numbers”. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  AAZK  has  been  working  within  the  zoological  community  to 
develop  liaisons.  These  new  relationships  have  resulted  in  several  partnerships  in  1997. 
In  August,  AAZK  worked  with  the  Mexican  Zoo  Association  (AZCARM)  and  the  AZA 
Meso-American  Fauna  Interest  Group  (FIG)  to  hold  a Keeper  Training  Workshop  at  the 
Morelia  Zoo  in  Morelia,  Mexico.  In  September,  AAZK  was  invited  to  liaison  with  the 
Conservation  Education  Committee  of  AZA  and  the  Avian  Interest  Group  of  AZA.  In 
October,  AAZK  joined  with  the  Zoo  Registrars  Association  in  Houston  for  the  1997  AAZK/ 
ZRA  National  Conference. 

In  1998,  AAZK  will  continue  to  build  our  relationships  with  our  partners  in  the  zoo 
community.  This  year  we  are  looking  forward  to  projects  with  the  American  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  Association,  Conservation  and  Science  Office,  AZA  Fauna  Interest  Groups, 
AZA  Avian  Interest  Group,  the  Association  of  Zoo  Horticulturists  and  the  Elephant 
Managers  Association. 

This  year  we  will  be  focusing  on  the  establishment  of  endowments  to  insure  our  future 
as  an  Association.  The  idea  is  to  build  funds  to  support  our  general  operations  needs,  to 
support  the  AKF  and  other  publications  and  to  support  our  programs  and  grants.  This 
is  a big  task  and  will  depend  on  teamwork  to  be  successful. 

AAZK  is  reaching  a milestone  in  1998.  This  year  is  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Animal 
Keepers'  Forum.  The  AKF  has  been  a venue  of  communication  for  our  organization  for 
25  years.  We  have  seen  many  wonderful  pieces  of  art  displayed  as  cover  art  and 
outstanding  articles  through  the  years.  Thick  or  thin,  big  and  small,  color  or  black  and 
white,  we  have  seen  the  AKF  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  readers.  The  Animal 
Keepers'  Forum  can  be  found  around  the  world.  Outside  the  U.S.,  AAZK  has  members  in 
five  Canadian  Provinces  and  24  foreign  countries.  The  AKF  has  truly  been  an  open 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  information  among  all  zoo  professionals. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I would  like  to  thank  the  membership  for  their 
support  through  the  past  year.  Through  individual  and  Chapter  contributions,  your 
financial  support  has  helped  continue  the  projects  and  the  operations  of  the  Association. 
I am  proud  to  be  part  of  an  organization  of  strong  and  dedicated  individuals.  AAZK 
holds  true  to  its  commitment  to  raising  the  standards  of  quality  animal  care  and  providing 
the  latest  information  and  technology  to  its  membership.  To  revisit  the  theme  of  the 
1998  AAZK  National  Conference,  “Together  we  can  do  it  ...  there  is  strength  in 
numbers.” 

Ric  Urban,  AAZK  President 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Hollie  Trickier,  Seneca  Park  Zoo 
(NY);  Rob  Brown,  Pittsburgh 
Zoo  (PA);  Laurel  Mochinski, 
Philadelphia  Zoo  (PA);  Tammy 
Anderson,  The  Baltimore  Zoo  (MD); 
Kristi  A.  Martin,  Riverbanks  Zoo 
(SC);  Jennifer  Stennes,  Zoo  Atlanta 

(GA) ;  Nicol  Etheridge,  St.  Augustine 
Alligator  (FL);  Deborah  Treace  and 
Heather  Peet,  Santa  Fe  Community 
College  Teaching  Zoo  (FL);  Judy  M. 
Wolven,  Lion  Country  Safari  (FL); 
Angelica  Richner,  Silver  Springs 

(FL) ;  Andrea  Sabatini  and  Yolanda 
Franklin-Crenshaw,  Belle  Isle  Zoo 
(MI);  Christie  L.  Bergman  and  Erica 
Tuttle,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo 
(NE);  Eric  Lonnergan,  Greater  Baton 
Rouge  Zoo  (LA);  Joseph  Brandom, 
Artie  W.  Bagwell,  and  Sandra  Ann 
Gonzales,  Frank  Buck  Zoo  (TX); 
Nicole  Gossler,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA); 
Shannon  McCarroll  and  Traci 
Lambert,  Marine  World  Africa  USA 


(CA);  Jenny  Papka,  Lindsay  Wildlife 
Museum  (CA);  Daniel  J.  Kim, 
Applegate  Zoo  (CA);  Sally  Joseph, 
Pt.  Defiance  Zoo  & Aquarium  (WA). 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Mark  Hofling,  Bronx  Zoo  (NYZS), 
Bronx,  NY 

Lane  Theriac,  Director 
Washington  Park  Zoo,  Michigan  City,  IN 

New  Institutional  Members 

Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Renewing  Institutional  Members 

F.  O.  Wilson  Zoo  Library 
Oklahoma  City  Zoo, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 
AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.  S.  A. 


Administrative  Office  Staff 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CDT 
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Coming  events 

11th  Non-domestic  Neonatal  Symposium  & 

Poster  Session  - March  3,  1998  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  Hosted  by  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park 
and  San  Diego  Zoo.  For  more  information 
contact:  Karla  Michelson,  Veterinary  Services 
Dept.,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  15500  San 
Pasqual  Valley  Rd.,  Escondido,  CA  92027;  phone 
(760)  735-5530.  For  poster  session  info  contact 
Debi  Espinoza-Bylin  at  (760)  735-5530. 

National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  Association 

16th  Annual  Symposium  - March  1 1-15,  1998 
in  Seattle,  WA.  Continuing  Education  hours 
available.  Full  day  veterinary  session.  Workshops 
include  avian  fracture  repair,  necropsy, 
parasitology,  fluid  therapy,  raptor  feather  imping, 
and  preparation  of  educational  artifacts.  Lecture 
sessions  on  waterbirds,  raptors,  songbirds, 
terrestrial  and  marine  mammals,  reptiles  and 
amphibians.  For  more  information  please  contact 
the  National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  Association, 

14  North  7th  Ave.,  St.  Cloud,  MN  56303.  Phone 
(320)  259-4086;  e-mail  nwra@cloudnet.com  or 
visit  the  website  http://www.cloudnet.com/~nwra/ 
main.html 

The  First  North  American  Conference  on 

Elephant  Foot  Care  and  Pathology  - March  20- 
21,  1998  in  Portland,  OR.  Will  cover  possible 
causes,  prevention  and  treatment  of  foot  problems 
in  captive  Asian  and  African  elephants  and  address 
animal  husbandry  and  veterinary  science.  For 
further  information  contact:  Blair  Csuti,  Metro 
Washington  Park  Zoo,  4001  SW  Canyon  Rd., 
Portland,  OR  97221-2799  (503)  220-2446,  e- 
mail:csutib@metro.dst.or.us. 

18th  Biennial  Pronghorn  Workshop  - March  23- 
27,  1998  in  Prescott,  AZ.  Hosted  by  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Dept.  For  information  contact: 
18th  Biennial  Pronghorn  Antelope  Workshop, 
Richard  A.  Ockenfels,  Chair,  P.  O.  Box  41716, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85080-1716;  Phone  (620)  789- 
3379;  Fax  (602)  789-3918;  e-mail  - 
rockcenfels@gf.state.az.us. 

Zoo  and  Exotic  Animal  Nutrition  Seminar  - 

March  28-29,  1998  in  Ithaca,  NY.  Held  on  the 
Cornell  University  campus,  this  intense  course  is 
designed  for  zoo  veterinarians,  zoo  nutritionists, 
and  others  with  a serious  interest  in  zoo  animal 
nutrition  and  welfare.  For  further  information. 


contact:  Zoo  Nutrition,  Box  101,  Cornell 
University,  B20  Day  Hall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853- 
2801,  (607)  255-7259,  fax  (607)  225-9697,  e- 
mail:  cusp@comell.edu 

Conservation  Research  Consortium  Meeting  - 

June  4-6,  1998  in  Columbia,  SC.  Hosted  by  the 
Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Botanical  Garden,  the 
purpose  is  to  develop  conservation-oriented 
collaborations  among  zoological  institutions, 
wildlife  agencies,  and  academic  institutions, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  U.  S.  For  further 
information,  see  website:  http://www.riverbanks.  org 
or  contact  Gina  Barton  (803)  779-87 17,  ext.  1 1 30, 
e-mail:  gbarton@riverbanks.org  to  receive 
registration  information. 

The  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 

Herpetological  Symposium.  Inc.  - June  25-27, 
1998  in  Cincinnati,  OH.  For  further  information 
contact  Stan  Draper,  P.  O.  Box  16444,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  841 14-0444,  e-mail:  sdraper@npsp.com 
or  Pete  Strimple,  5310  Sultana  Dr.,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45238,  e-mail:  pds0404@aol.com. 

Coming  Events  continued  on  Page  54 
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AAZK  Award  Nominations  Are  Now 

Being  Accepted  for  1998! 


The  AAZK  Awards  Committee  is  accepting  nominations  for  the  Jean  M, 
Hromadka  Excellence  in  Zookeepin^  Award  (EZ)to  be  presented  at  the 
1998  AAZK  Conference  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  The  deadline  for  all  award 
nominations  is  1 June  1998.  Information  concerning  the  qualifications, 
nomination  procedure,  selection  procedure  and  an  explanation  of  the  awards 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Janet  McCoy,  Chair,  AAZK  Awards  Committee, 
Washington  Park  Zoo,  4001  S.W.  Canyon  Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97221. 

Jeon  M.  Hromadka  AAZK  Excellence  in  Zookeepina  CEZ)  Award  - The  purpose 
of  the  award  is  to  recognize  achievement  and  determination  of  an  individual  in 
the  zookeeping  field  and  in  fostering  professionalism.  Zookeeping  is  a science 
combining  zoology,  biology,  animal  management,  behavioral  observation  and 
daily  record  keeping  on  the  collection  of  species  in  their  care.  This  is  essential 
knowledge  for  maintaining  a species  effectively  in  captivity.  The  excellent 
zookeeper  must  excel  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas,  but  not  be  lacking  in  any  of 
them. 

The  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  was  founded  by  John  Siegel,  1974-1975 
CHAIR,  in  1974.  The  original  name  of  the  award  was  the  Marlin  Perkins  Award, 
named  after  the  famed  zoologist  who  started  his  career  as  a zoo  keeper.  The 
name  was  changed  in  1978  to  the  EZ  award.  In  1990,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Jean  M.  Hromadka  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  in  memory  of  her 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  furtherance  of  AAZK  through  committee  work 
and  as  President.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National 
Conference. 

Qualifications; 

1.  The  nominee  must  be  a full-time  animal  keeper,  employed  in  any  North 
American  zoological  institution,  aquarium  or  related  facility  for  at  least  five 
years. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  employed  at  least  two  years  on  permanent 
status  at  the  same  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  his  or  her  peers  who  have  also  been 
employed  at  that  same  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility.  Supporting  nominations 
may  be  submitted  by  management  personnel  from  the  same  institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 


1.  List  name,  position,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director,  years  of 
service  in  the  field  and  the  recommendation  of  peers  or  colleagues. 

2.  List  and  document  commitment  to  the  profession,  outstanding 
achievements,  practical/outstanding  application  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  keeper  skills,  etc.  Verification  of  these  facts  must  be  signed  by  the  zoo 
director,  curator,  or  immediate  supervisor  of  the  individual  being  nominated. 
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3.  List  any  extra  activities  outside  of  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility  work: 
working  with  conservation  groups,  youth,  wildlife  officials,  etc. 

4.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure;  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will 
independently  review  each  nominee. 

LIFETIME  ACHIEVEMENT  (LA)  Award  - This  award  is  to  be  given  at  the 
end  (retirement)  of  a keeper’s  career.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize 
outstanding  commitment  to  professionalism  as  a zoo  keeper  over  a long  period 
of  time,  and  significant  contributions  to  the  community. 

The  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  was  established  by  the  1993  Awards 
Committee,  Janet  McCoy,  Chair.  Rachel  Rogers  proposed  the  award  to  the  AAZK 
Board  of  Directors.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National 
Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  The  nominee  must  be  a full-time  keeper  retiring  from  a career  of  zoo  keeping 
and  employed  in  any  North  American  zoological  institution,  aquarium  or  related 
facility. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  employed  at  least  twenty  years  on  permanent 
status  at  a zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  two  of  his  or  her  peers  who  have  also 
been  employed  at  that  same  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility.  Supporting 
nominations  may  be  submitted  by  management  personnel  from  the  same 
institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 


1.  List  name,  position,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director,  years 
of  service  in  the  field  and  the  recommendation  of  peers  or  colleagues. 

2.  List  and  document  outstanding  achievements:  exhibits,  breeding, 
education,  project  participation,  papers,  etc.  Verification  of  these  facts  must 
be  signed  by  the  zoo  director,  curator,  or  immediate  supervisor  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  nominated. 

3.  Describe  extra  activities  outside  of  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility  work: 
working  with  conservation  groups,  animal  related  youth  groups,  rehabilita- 
tion wildlife  officials,  etc. 

4.  Paragraph  of  why  the  nominee  fits  the  criteria. 

5.  Provide  3 - 5 references. 

6.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure:  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will 
independently  review  each  nominee. 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering 
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organization  of  the  Jean  M.  Hromadka  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  and 
the  AAZK  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  presented  by  the  AAZK  Awards 
Committee.  The  character  of  these  awards  includes  a plaque,  letter  of  notification 
to  the  institution’s  director  and  national  recognition  by  professional  journals. 
Such  journals  include:  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  and 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquarium  (CAZPA) 
Newsletters,  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  (AAZK),  Awards,  Honors  and  Prizes: 
Volume  1;  United  States  and  Canada.  The  latter  is  published  by  Gale  Research 
Company  based  in  Wheaton,  MD  and  found  in  medium  to  large  sized  libraries 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Award  nominations  should  be  submitted  to:  Janet  McCoy,  Awards  Chair,  Metro 
Washington  Park  Zoo,  4001  S.  W.  Canyon  Rd.,  Portland,OR  97221. 

Next  month  we  will  include  information  on  making  nominations  for  the 
Meritorious  Achievement.  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zoo  Keeper  Education  and 
Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  Awards. 


hNard  Nomination  Submission 
Deadline  is  1 June  199S 

V 

J 

Coming  Events  - continued  from  Page  51 


Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
18-22,  1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  For  more 
information  contact:  Lee  Drickamer,  Dept,  of 
Zoology,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Phone  (618)  536-2314;  e- 
mail  Drickman@zoology.siu.edu. 

The  Sixth  Invertebrates  in  Captivity 

Conference  - July  28-Aug.  2,  1998  in  Tucson, 
AZ.  Held  at  the  Sonoran  Arthropod  Studies 
Institute.  Topics  will  cover  conservation, 
husbandry,  exhibition  and  the  use  of  invertebrates 
in  natural  history  education.  For  further 
information  visit  SASI’s  website  at  http:// 
www.azstarnet.com/~sasi  or  write  to  Sonoran 
Arthropod  Studies  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  5624, 
Tucson,  AZ  85703,  or  call  (520)  883-3945. 

EMA.  AZH.  AAZK,  Inc.  .Joint  Conference  - 

Sept.  26-30,  1998.  This  one  of  a kind  event  will 
be  held  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  For  the  first  time  the 


Elephant  Managers  Association,  the  Association 
of  Zoological  Horticulture  and  the  American 
Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  will  hold  a joint 
National  Conference.  This  will  be  a unique 
opportunity  to  network  with  fellow  professionals 
and  explore  varied  questions  and  solutions 
involved  in  the  zoo  and  aquarium  field.  For  further 
information  contact  Bruce  Elkins,  1200  W. 
Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,IN  46222;  Phone  - 
(317)  630-2031;  Fax  - (317)  630-5153;  E-mail: 
belkins  @mail. indyzoo.com. 

Restoring  the  Wolf  - November  11-15,  1998  in 
Seattle,  WA.  A forum  on  wolf  biology,  recovery, 
management  and  activism  will  be  held  at  the 
Doubletree  Airport  Hotel.  Will  include  scientific 
presentations,  posters,  panel  discussions,  and 
activist  workshops.  For  further  information 
contact:  Nina  Fascione,  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
1101  14th  St.,  NW,  Suite  1400,  Washington,  DC 
20005  (202)  789-2844,  ext.  227;  e-mail: 
nfascione@defenders.org. 
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T|^  Nutrltlon««lly  balanced 

^JlJLibV/  1 1\U1V1  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NKBRASKA  BRAND 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


SPECTRUM 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/T amarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Bulbless  heaters — nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  it  all 

FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


ABC  ^ 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


Py  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Die^o,  CA 


Snow  Leopard  {Uncia  uncia)  Evaluation,  Zoo. 

QUESTION:  Our  facility  has  a snow  leopard  cub  {Uncia  uncia)  that  has  been  isolette 
reared  and  has  negative  association  to  unfamiliar  people  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
We  had  hoped  to  have  this  animal  be  an  ambassador.  What  can  we  do  to  help  this 
situation? 

ANSWER:  The  animal  at  the  time  of  this  evaluation  was  four  months  old.  Due  to 
health-related  challenges  this  animal  has  a negative  association  to  strange  humans. 
Most  strangers  have  been  associated  to  painful  procedures  or  have  invaded  her 
space  without  heeding  her  behavioral  signals  and  animal  etiquette  protocol.  These 
transgressions  have  escalated  into  reactions  of  defensive/fear  behavior.  Secondary 
stimuli,  such  as  cameras,  and  the  appearance  of  strangers  are  now  also  triggering 
this  response. 

In  addition,  it  is  suspected  that  the  underljdng  health  challenges  have  created  some 
pain-induced  and  illness-related  aggression.  Because  this  had  occurred  during 
critical  behavioral  development  phases  in  cubhood,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  this 
animal  to  be  a reliable  ambassador,  as  was  the  intent.  With  the  added  complication 
of  non-exposure  to  other  animals  during  development,  the  role  of  an  ambassador 
does  not  look  very  promising. 

STRATEGIES 

There  are  some  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  assist  in  this  situation.  Any  progress 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  animal  and  to  the  caretakers.  Consistent  application  and 
daily  effort  would  be  required  for  at  least  8-12  weeks,  and  possibly  longer,  to  reap 
benefits  and  to  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the  current  challenges. 

Socialization 

Lack  of  socialization  with  other  animals  and  conspecifics  creates  a variety  of 
challenges  beyond  the  hand-rearing  situation.  Normally  a cub  will  learn  appropriate 
behavior  from  the  animals  it  associates  with,  and  those  animals  teach  the  cub  limits. 
Companion  animals,  whatever  the  species,  will  also  assist  in  taking  the  brunt  of 
any  other  behaviors  generated  from  a need  for  activity  and  social  interactions. 

In  this  particular  situation,  the  animal  has  had  multiple  tests  and  procedures 
conducted  by  people  with  whom  she  is  familiar.  This  appears  to  have  generalized 
to  the  point  where  people  have  become  a secondary  stimulus  to  pain-related 
procedures.  Other  such  items  that  could  evolve  into  creating  such  an  association 
are  cameras,  the  crate  for  transport,  and  other  consistencies  in  the  dynamics  that 
take  place  just  prior  to  an  evaluation  or  health  check. 
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Constant  exposure  to  other  people  and  animals  would  be  advantageous  if  conducted 
systematically  and  by  taking  numerous  precautions  in  advance.  Exposure  from 
beyond  her  exhibit  area,  then  within  her  area  without  those  persons  making 
overtures  to  this  animal,  and  positive  interactions  outside  of  her  territory  with 
strangers  are  suggested.  The  systematic  desensitization  would  be  employed  through 
successive  approximation  starting  from  beyond  the  critical  distance.  (Critical  distance 
is  the  distance  the  animal  will  respond  or  react  adversely  to  novel  stimuli.) 

For  instance,  some  of  the  strategies  could  be  to  have  a stranger  take  over  her  walks 
from  the  normal  caretaker;  feeding  and  watering  by  new  people;  exhibit  clean-up  by 
unfamiliar  persons,  etc.  All  of  these  interactions  should  be  strictly  controlled  and 
monitored  by  the  current  caretaker,  and  those  working  with  this  animal  should  be 
fully  briefed  or  trained  in  the  particular  approach  and  routine. 

Additionally,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  this  animal  to  be  provided  with  a “safe” 
haven.  This  would  be  an  area  for  her  to  retreat  to;  this  location  will  remain  a 
secure  spot  where  she  will  not  be  disturbed,  or  be  removed  from. 

Once  the  animal  is  confirmed  to  be  healthy  and  stable  in  condition,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  create  a wide  diversity  of  interactions  in  varied  environments  outside 
her  normal  exhibit.  Crate  transport  and  supervision  in  behind-the-scenes  or  off- 
site areas  could  be  effective  components  in  addressing  this  situation.  Habituation, 
or  acclimatization,  through  strategic  approximation  may  work  with  this  animal  — 
if  addressed  slowly  and  methodically.  However,  given  the  current  status  and  other 
influences  it  is  precarious  to  expect  her  to  be  a safe  ambassador  animal. 

Avoid  & Redirect  Aggression 

Proactive  planning  means  being  alert  to  those  behavioral  changes  triggered  during 
interactions  or  by  environmental  changes.  Strategies  to  implement  here  include 
avoiding  certain  actions  such  as:  cornering  the  animal,  towering  over  her,  interfering 
with  those  items  she  will  get  possessive  over  (toys  or  food),  and  having  her  gain 
height  by  being  perched  above  the  ground  level.  These  situations  will  escalate 
aggression  in  this  animal  and  are  more  prone  to  be  triggered  by  unfamiliar  visitors. 
In  addition,  problematic  behavior  will  occur  more  predictably  in  those  areas  she  is 
comfortable  in  and  considers  her  territory. 

Currently  this  animal  reacts  with  and  without  clear  triggers.  In  these  cases  without 
clear  triggers,  it  is  best  to  use  a disassociated  reprimand  or  distraction  tactic  to 
diffuse  the  situation.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  predictable,  (i.e.  during  social 
interactions  where  she  engages  in  play  which  escalates  in  intensity)  redirect  the 
aggression  to  a toy  or  appropriate  item.  A bite  stick  or  another  consistent  tool  will 
be  of  use  — especially  since  many  leopards  tend  to  retaliate  or  take  out  their 
aggression  on  whatever  is  closest.  Best  to  train  or  direct  this  to  an  object  rather 
than  a person! 

Providing  new  items  weekly  and  rotating  the  others  out,  will  keep  the  interest  level 
high  — and  possessiveness  low.  Toys  such  as  Kong,  a rope  tug  or  browse  to  chew, 
attack  and  climb,  a hard  croquet  ball  or  bowling  ball,  and  her  current  stuffed  animals 
are  a few  items  to  rotate  — and  direct  her  to  before  she  escalates  into  harder  grabbing 
and  mouthing  behavior.  Continue  to  monitor  her  activity  and  use  of  these  items  to 
avoid  ingestion  or  other  hazards. 
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Set  Clear  Parameters 

Animals  must  have  clear  limits  set  since  they  will  constantly  test  you  and  escalate 
in  their  intensity.  In  most  cases  the  1,  2,  3 principle  is  effective.  (Ask,  Tell,  Take 
Action!)  Once  these  clear  parameters  are  set,  then  they  must  be  consistently 
maintained.  If  the  animal  proceeds  too  far  and  continues  to  push,  then  the  action 
phase  is  dropped  back  to  the  second  step.  A time-out  or  other  strategy  of  addressing 
escalation  should  be  carried  out  in  the  action  phase. 

Hereditary  & Dietary  Evaluation 

Since  hereditary  and  dietary  influences  have  a strong  impact  on  any  animal,  it  is 
suggested  you  further  explore  these  areas.  Dietary  influences  can  affect  an  animal 
in  many  ways,  behaviorally,  developmentally,  reproductively,  etc. 

Early  studies  into  this  area  revealed  that  “natural  diet”  composition  maintained 
greater  health  and  soundness  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  animals  in  the  study. 
Since  severe  changes  in  vigor  were  documented  in  only  three  generations,  this  is 
worth  investigating  further.  (“Natural  diet”  refers  to  diets  that  are  varied  and  whole 
in  composition  rather  than  commercial  or  prepared  diets. ) 

It  is  likely  that  this  particular  animal  may  also  have  some  genetic  complications. 
Because  of  natural  selection,  hereditary  influences,  etc.,  further  research  into  the 
genealogy  of  this  animal  and  both  the  health  and  temperament  of  her  lineage  is 
also  suggested. 

Next  Month:  Sea  Lion 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a behavior  question/scenario  for  discussion 
in  this  column,  please  use  the  guidelines  published  in  the  Aug.  1997 
AKF  (pg.  348-350).  Requests  for  behavior  evaluations  should  be  sent  to 
Diana  Guerrero  at  Ark  Animals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA 
92033-1154  or  directed  to  her  e-mail  address  listed  below. 


About  the  Author:  Since  1978  Diana  has  been  active  both  in  the  U S.  and  England 
working  with  zoos,  private  collections,  an  oceanarium,  a marine  aquarium,  and  other 
animal-related  organizations  involving  captive  wildlife.  She  has  a broad  base  of  animal 
experience  involving  movie  & television  training,  zookeeping,  show  performances  with 
live  animals,  education,  behavior  management,  modification  and  enrichment,  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  captive  breeding  and  management  of  endangered  species.  She 
is  currently  working  as  an  Animal  Behavior  Consultant  and  Trainer  with  both  exotic  and 
domestic  animals,  she  has  authored  numerous  articles  on  animal  behavior  and  training. 
If  you  have  questions  for  Diana,  you  may  contact  her  at  1-800-818-7387  or  via  the  email 
listed  below.  NOTE:  The  Ark  Animals'  Website  has  completed  the  change  to  Electronic 
Magazine  Format.  The  ‘Ezine"  features  articles  related  to  captive  animal  behavior, 
enrichment,  conservation,  and  similar  topics.  The  publisher  welcomes  electronically 
submitted  articles  (previously  published  or  new  work).  Deadline  is  the  10th  of  the  month 
previous  to  publishing.  Interested  parties  may  contact  the  publisher  at 
arkabc@arkanimals.com  Site  address  is  http:!  / www.arkanimalS.com 
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Spotlight  on  the  AAZK  Sylaws  Committee: 
Just  What  Poes  the  SyLaws  Committee  Do? 


hy 

Jeffrey  Phillips,  Chair 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom, 

Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL 

This  was  the  same  question  I had  two  years  ago  when  Board  member  Lucy 
Segerson  came  back  from  the  Denver  Conference  and  said  there’s  an  opening 
on  the  Bylaws  Committee.  What  does  the  Bylaws  Committee  do,  I said?  In  an 
effort  to  let  you  all  know  what  it  is  we  do,  I’ve  been  asked  to  give  you  an  update 
on  the  happenings  of  the  committee. 

Bylaws  is  one  of  the  few  committees  in  AAZK  that  is  a standing  committee,  one 
that  is  a permanent  part  of  the  Association,  just  like  Nominations  and  Elections, 
Conferences  and  Ethics.  It  is  composed  of  a minimum  of  five  members,  two  of 
which  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  current  members  of  the 
committee  are: 


Jeffrey  Phillips,  Chair 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 

Lucy  Segerson,  Board  Member 
North  Carolina  Zoological  Park 

Jane  Franklin,  Member 
Louisville  Zoological  Gardens 


Diane  Callaway,  Board  Oversight 
Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo 

Gisela  Wiggins,  Member 
North  Carolina  Zoological  Park 


Now  that  you  know  who  we  all  are,  just  what  do  we  do?  Well  to  be  straight. 
Bylaws  is  one  of  those  committees  that  is  great  if  you  are  thinking  about  getting 
your  feet  wet  on  a national  level  with  AAZK.  There  isn’t  a whole  lot  of  action 
like  some  of  the  other  committees.  But  that’s  o.k.  it  gives  you  a chance  to  figure 
out  who’s  who  in  AAZK  and  who  you  need  to  call  for  what.  Barbara  and  Susan 
are  great  when  it  comes  to  helping  a struggling  chairperson  find  the  right 
person  to  talk  to. 

The  Bylaws  state  that  “the  committee  shall  annually  review  the  Bylaws  of  the 
Association  and  shall  recommend  changes,  if  any,  to  the  Board  of  Directors.” 
That  pretty  much  sums  it  up  right  there.  A couple  of  months  before  the 
conference  we  all  take  a look  at  the  Bylaws  and  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
changing  of  text,  grammar  or  content  of  the  Bylaws.  I try  to  contact  more  than 
just  the  Bylaws  Committee,  and  have  in  the  past  discussed  possible  changes 
with  Nominations  and  Elections  as  well  as  members  of  the  Board.  Any  changes 
to  the  content  of  the  Bylaws  of  this  Association  requires  Board  endorsement 
and  ratification  by  the  membership  at  a national  conference. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  review  the  Bylaws  often  to  make  sure  that  they 
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are  kept  current  with  the  needs  of  the  Association.  They  encompass  everything 
you  can  think  of  that  affects  the  Association,  from  how  it  is  managed  and  when 
we  will  have  meetings  to  what  the  requirements  are  for  membership  of 
individuals  and  Chapters;  they  also  include  information  on  how  to  amend  the 
Bylaws  and  what  happens  to  the  assets  of  the  Association  upon  dissolution.  It 
hopefully  takes  into  account  everything  we  will  ever  need  to  run  the  Association 
and  provides  for  amending  the  Bylaws  when  changes  need  to  be  made. 

I hope  that  you  all  now  have  a better  understanding  of  what  the  purpose  is  for 
the  Bylaws  Committee.  Since  it’s  the  beginning  of  a New  Year,  I openly  solicit 
input  from  the  membership  concerning  any  changes  you  would  like  to  see  in  the 
Bylaws.  Feel  free  to  contact  me  an5d:ime  with  any  questions  about  the  Bylaws 
of  the  Association,  that’s  what  I’m  here  for! 

Send  any  questions  to: 

Jeffrey  Phillips 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
Animal  Programs 
PO  Box  10,000 

Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL  32830 
Email  - jphillip@porthos.phoenixat.com 


Infopmation/AssistancG  PI 


ease 


We  would  like  to  build  an  outside  badger  enclosure  that  will  benefit  the  animal 
and  facilitate  public  viewing.  If  any  institution  has  done  this  or  has  any  ideas 
for  design  please  contact:  Cindy  Carter,  Senior  Keeper,  c/o  California  Living 
Museum,  P.  O.  Box  9507,  Bakersfield,  CA  93389. 


We  are  in  the  process  of  finishing  our  new  Indian  rhino  exhibit,  and  will  be 
receiving  our  first  rhino  this  spring.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  other  zoos 
housing  rhinos,  especially  those  using  operant  conditioning  and  other  training 
techniques.  Please  contact:  Kim  Hazlett,  Montgomery  Zoo,  2301  Coliseum 
Parkway,  Montgomery,  AL  36110. 


I am  seeking  audiotapes  of  lemur  vocalizations  (any  species)  to  play  back  to  our 
three  lemur  groups.  If  you  have  the  ability  to  record  lemur  vocalizations,  your 
help  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  If  interested,  please  contact:  Cindy  Hogan, 
c/o  Happy  Hollow  Zoo,  1300  Senter  Road,  San  Jose,  CA  95112  (408)  279-2206. 
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/i  (luestioBoidiABsmrForuM/ortSeZoo  Fro/essma/oB  Crisis  ffm^eBieBt 


By  William  K Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Question 

How  can  I stay  focused  on  my  job  when  personal  issues  intrude  at  work? 


Comments 

As  I look  back  on  my  career,  I would  venture  to  say  that  every  zoological 
professional  faces  this  issue  at  some  point  in  their  life.  This  can  be  a difficult 
time  when  an  individual  attempts  to  separate  the  personal  and  professional 
aspects  of  their  life.  Many  professionals  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation  by 
moving  to  the  extremes  of  either  bur5dng  themselves  in  work  or  removing 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  zoo  work  environment.  Some 
individuals  and  couples  take  the  route  of  separating  their  personal  and 
professional  lives  entirely,  refusing  to  even  discuss  zoo  issues  at  home  and 
personal  matters  at  work. 

Personally,  I believe  that  it  takes  a balance  to  survive  a long-term  commitment 
to  the  zoological  profession.  The  realization  that  priorities  exist  and  that  like 
the  profession,  an  individual  must  be  adaptable.  Without  this  it  is  difficult  to 
stay  focused  on  life,  much  less  on  the  task  at  hand.  A zoological  professional 
without  focus  is  placing  not  only  themselves,  but  their  coworkers  in  danger. 
While  there  is  always  an  associated  level  of  risk  with  our  work,  the  most  obvious 
examples  are  dangerous  animals.  A lack  of  concentration  or  failure  to 
communicate  during  a large  cat  shift  could  prove  deadly.  Animals  rely  heavily 
on  non-verbal  cues  to  communicate  and  a training  session  with  cats,  elephants, 
or  marine  mammals  could  prove  deadly  if  a lack  of  patience,  frustration,  or 
other  body  language  cues  are  inadvertently  transmitted  during  a session.  At 
the  minimum,  there  is  the  distinct  possibility  of  the  disruption  of  established 
behavior  chains  or  the  introduction  of  superstitious  behavior. 

Options 

1.  Admit  to  yourself  that  you  are  not  where  you  should  be  mentally  and  request 
that  your  supervisor  shift  you  to  alternative  duties  for  the  day.  This  doesn’t 
imply  a lack  of  ability,  but  a dedication  to  conducting  yourself  as  a professional. 
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2.  Seek  counseling  options  through  city  services  such  as  the  Employees 
Assistance  Program  or  the  Human  Resources  Department.  These  are  often 
available  at  no  cost  and  are  completely  confidential. 

3.  Take  a “mental  health  day”.  Sick  time  isn’t  just  for  colds  and  flu. 

4.  Talk  to  your  peers.  Your  circle  of  “zoo  friends”  isn’t  just  for  the  good  times, 
but  for  times  of  need  as  well.  It  may  come  as  a surprise  that  they  are  probably 
coping  with  the  same  problems,  but  it  shouldn’t.  They  work  in  the  same  field 
and  work  environment.  You  are  not  alone  but  part  of  a greater  community. 

Our  profession  calls  upon  us  to  be  animal  managers,  conservationists,  educators, 
and  so  much  more.  The  work  that  we  do  is  the  preservation  of  endangered 
species,  never  forget  that.  Without  our  intervention,  many  of  the  world’s  species 
could  disappear  in  our  lifetime  and  the  only  place  your  children  could  see  a 
tiger  would  be  in  a museum.  Remember  to  take  time  to  nurture  the  wonder  of 
what  we  do  and  to  hold  on  to  the  spirit  of  conservation.  Still,  I would  be  l5dng  if 
I said  our  work  environment  was  stress-free.  The  captive  management  of 
zoological  specimens  can  be  a dangerous,  high-stress  environment.  Know  where 
your  limitations  are  and  work  within  them  for  a safer  and  more  productive 
work  environment.  Don’t  let  your  personal  life  or  the  profession  cause  “burn- 
out”. I have  lost  too  many  friends  to  this  over  the  years  and  it  makes  our 
profession  a smaller  and  more  lonely  place. 

NEXT  MONTH:  How  do  you  prepare  for  the  unforeseen  crisis  management 
situation? 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF, 
635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management.  His  education  and  expereince  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant; 
Shoot  Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper 
at  various  AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological 
institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/ 
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July  8-15, 1998 


A WORKSHOP  IN  Sabah,  Malaysia,  on  the  island  of 
Borneo.  A in-depth  look  at  Borneo's  biological  wonders 

FOR  NATURAUSTS  OF  ALL  LEVELS. 


The  COST: 

* $3,050  FROM  Los  Angeles.  Includes  international  and  inter-Malaysia 

AIRFARE,  LAND  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION. 


Workshop  at-a-glance: 

1 -night  in  Kota  Kinabalu  at  Shangri-La's  Tanjung  Am  Beach  Resort. 
Excursion  to  Sapi  Island  in  the  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  Park,  with  a barbecue 
lunch  and  the  opportunity  to  snorkel. 

4-nights  in  Sandakan  at  the  Renaissance  Hotel. 

Escorted  morning  wildlife  walks  in  the  11,000-acre  Sepilok  Reserve,  each 
with  a different  focus:  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  amphibians. 

Escorted  evening  walks  to  observe  nocturnal  mammals,  reptiles  and  insects. 
A variety  of  lectures  and  presentations  by  renowned  speakers. 

Talks  with  local  rangers,  botanists  and  forestry  experts. 

In-depth  tours  of  the  Sepilok  Orang-utan  Rehabilitation  Project  and  the 
Rhino  Breeding  Facility:  Lecture  on  elephant  relocation  in  Sabah. 

Boat  excursion  to  view  wildlife,  particularly  proboscis  monkeys,  along  the 
Menanggol  River  and  its  tributaries. 


Key  Presenters: 
Patricak  Andou 
James  Murphy 


Dr.  Junaidi  Payne 
Charles  Pickett 


VMiam  Xanten,  Jr. 


Director  of  The  Sabah  Wildlife  Department- 
Held  curatorial  positions  related  to  Herpetology  at  the 
Atlanta  Zoo  and  Dallas  Zoo.  Responsible  for  dozens  of 
studies  and  publications. 

Director  and  local  representative  of  WWF  in  Sabah- 
Former  Head  of  Ornithology  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  / National  Zoological  Park.  Responsible  for 
various  studies  and  publications. 

Former  Associate  Curator  of  Mammals  for  The  National 
Zoological  Park.  Consultant  for  zoological  research 
projects  and  educational  programs.  Responsible  for  various 
studies  and  publications. 

Optional  Extensions: 

* Pre-tour:  Rain  Forests  of  Sabah  - Safari  to  the  Danum  Valley  Conservation 
Area  and  Lower  Kinabatangan  Park  for  an  exciting  rain  forest  adventure. 
$1325  per  person. 

* Post-tour:  Singapore  - Behind-the-scenes  tours  of  Singapore's  Jurong  Bird 
Park  and  the  Singapore  Zoo's  Night  Safari.  Price  TBA. 

Space  is  Limited.  For  reservations  contact  Aslan  Adventures  at  800.9 ASLAN9 

Aslan  Adventures 


r 

25  N.  Wenatchee  Avenue  • Wenatchee  • WA  98801  • Tel.  800.9 ASLAN9  or 
509.665.2440  • Fax  509.665.0664  • Email:  AslanAdv@compuserve.com 


Breeding  and  Hand-raising 
Blue-faced  Honeyeaters 
at  the  Sedgwick  County  Zoo 

By 

Scott  A.  Tidmus 

formerly  of  Sedgwick  County  Zoo,  Wichita,  KS 
currently  at  Walt  Disney's  Animal  Kingdom,  Buena  Vista,  FL 

The  blue-faced  honeyeater  {Entomyzon  cyanotis)  is  a member  of  the  Meliphagidae 
family  and  is  found  in  Australia  and  Southern  New  Guinea;  it  is  omnivorous 
with  a staple  diet  of  insects,  fruits  and  nectar  (Pizzey  and  Doyle,  1980).  At  The 
Sedgwick  County  Zoo  (SCZ)  the  birds  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Australian 
Outback  Exhibit  for  the  last  two  years.  Over  that  time  period  the  pair  has  laid 
several  eggs  but  for  one  reason  or  another  have  never  been  able  to  take  one  to 
full  term,  mostly  by  throwing  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest. 

This  winter  (1997)  the  birds  were  again  set  up  in  their  winter  holding  area  for 
breeding  in  an  aviary  that  measured  2.4m  x 1.8m  2.4m  (8’  x 6’  x 8’)  with  plants 
and  two  nest  baskets.  The  first  nest  was  a box  with  a four-inch  square  opening 
measuring  23cm  x 28cm  x 18cm  (9”  x 11”  x 7”).  The  second  was  a box  measuring 
37cm  X 19cm  x 25cm  (14.5”  x 7.5”  x 10”)  with  a two-inch  hole  opening  and  also 
with  one  side  left  half  open.  This  was  the  nest  of  choice.  Courtship  and  breeding 
behavior  was  observed  several  times  throughout  the  winter  prior  to  egg  laying. 
What  follows  is  a description  of  a typical  (as  far  as  we  know)  encounter. 

The  majority  of  breeding  occurred  after  feeding  was  done  when  insects  were 
most  abundant  and  activity  level  was  the  highest.  Once  the  food  pan  was  placed 
in  the  cage,  the  male  would  collect  either  a mealworm  or  cricket  into  his  beak 
and  fly  to  sit  near  the  female.  The  distance  between  them  was  usually  30-46cm 
(12-18”  ) apart.  Once  there  he  would  lower  his  head,  crouch  down  and  flutter 
his  wings.  The  female  would  occasionally  respond  by  doing  the  fluttering,  and 
if  she  did,  the  male  would  move  beside  her  and  offer  the  insect.  This  would  be 
followed  by  moimting  and  breeding.  Much  of  the  activity  described  was  centered 
around  the  feeding  schedule,  but  on  a few  occasions  it  was  the  same  type  of 
courtship  and  breeding  following  the  addition  of  nest  material  to  the  enclosure. 
Usually  this  was  initiated  by  the  female  who  would  gather  a beakful  of  grasses 
and  carry  the  first  load  to  the  nest  and,  while  collecting  more,  would  approach 
the  male  and  wing  flutter  to  entice  his  response  and  breeding. 

The  courtship  and  breeding  behavior  led  to  the  laying  of  two  eggs  which  they 
destroyed  by  tossing  them  out  of  the  nest.  The  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  the 
positive  breeding  behavior  led  to  the  decision  to  pull  any  further  eggs  for  artificial 
incubation.  On  23  Feb.  1997,  an  egg  was  pulled  and  placed  in  a Grumbach® 
Incubator  with  the  following  settings: 

Dry  Bulb  Temperature:  37.6°  C (99.7°  F) 

Wet  Bulb  Temperature:  27.7°  C (82°  F) 

Relative  Humidity  of  55% 
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The  egg  was  incubated  for  17  days  at  which  time  the  egg  hatched,  with  an 
approximate  time  of  hatching  at  1100  hrs.  The  chick  was  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
incubator  until  1300  hrs.  when  it  was  placed  in  a brooder  abd  its  initial  body 
weight  was  recorded  at  5.9  gm  (.21  oz.).  Temperature  of  the  brooder  was  started 
at  36.2°  C (99.7°  F)  with  a pan  of  water  and  a sponge  added  for  humidity. 

The  chick  was  started  on  a diet  according  to  SCZ  protocol  of  cricket,  mealworm 
and  waxworm  guts  dipped  into  water  supplemented  with  .10  cc  Neo-calglucon™ 
and  1/8  tsp.  Necton  stirred  into  1/4  cup  water.  Mega-mealworms  were  used 
to  make  fixing  the  diet  easier  with  less  of  a mess,  more  guts  per  insect;  also  the 
waxworms  have  two  skeletal  ridges  that  needed  to  be  removed  before  feeding. 
A feeding  schedule  was  initiated  starting  at  0600  hrs.  with  feedings  every  hour 
until  2100  hrs.  This  schedule  was  assessed  and  time  between  feedings  was 
increased  as  the  chick  developed  and  weight  gain  progressed  properly.  At  four 
days  of  age,  finely  chopped  hard-boiled  egg  was  added  to  the  chick’s  diet,  followed 
by  the  addition  of  mashed  banana  on  Day  Six,  and  mashed  papaya  on  Day 
Seven  . By  Day  11,  a 1/4  tsp.  of  soaked  Tropical  Bits®,  manufactured  by  Marion 
Zoological,  Minnesota,  was  added  to  the  diet,  thus  bringing  the  diet  closer  to 
that  of  an  adult  omnivore  diet.  We  also  began  adding  Necton  Lorio^^  to  the 
water  to  make  the  nectar  that  the  adults  eat  (this  was  used  for  the  dipping  of 
the  diet  and  also  to  soak  the  Tropical  Bits®).  Headless  insects  were  added  on 
Day  12  as  the  chick  was  developing  and  responding  very  well.  By  Day  26  the 
chick  was  eating  the  diet  on  its  own  with  a few  supplemental  feedings  to  ensure 
proper  balance  since,  if  given  the  opportunity,  the  chick  would  only  eat  insects. 

Trying  to  maintain  proper  weight  gain,  or  what  we  felt  would  be  proper,  was 
rather  difficult.  The  protocol  had  called  for  a 10-20%  weight  gain  over  the  first 
week.  What  we  discovered  was  a gain  closer  to  25%  with  a range  of  15%-37%. 
This  was  attributed  to  a very  good  feeding  response  by  the  chick  and  the  high 
fat  content  from  the  insect  guts.  As  more  items,  especially  the  fruit,  were  added, 
the  weight  gain  balanced  to  a more  acceptable  and  consistent  15-20%.  As  the 
rapid  weight  gain  was  occurring  one  small  problem  did  arise.  On  Day  Five  the 
left  leg  began  splaying  a little.  The  problem  was  corrected  by  hobbling  the 
chick  for  an  hour  every  two  hours  on  that  day,  and  adding  a rubberized  shelf 
matting  for  gripping  purposes.  By  Day  Seven  no  signs  of  the  leg  spla3dng 
remained  and  sticks  were  added  to  encourage  perching.  On  Day  20  the  chick 
was  moved  to  a larger  cage  for  wing  development  and  better  perching  opportunity. 
On  Day  35  the  chick  was  moved  down  to  the  bird  winter  barn  and  placed  beside 
a single  male  honeyeater  for  the  slow  introduction  process  to  the  collection. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  hand-rearing  of  a Blue-faced  Honeyeater  by 
anyone  (ISIS  Specimen  Report,  1996).  The  procedure  described  is  relatively 
easy  and  due  to  the  gregarious  nature  of  the  species  should  not  be  hard  to 
duplicate.  The  chick  converted  to  an  adult  diet  with  little  difficulty  and  has 
shown  no  real  signs  of  imprinting  on  its  human  caretakers.  Due  to  our  new 
found  knowledge  obtained  from  hand-raising  this  intriguing  chick,  SCZ  believes 
it  will  be  easy  to  reproduce  the  honeyeaters  in  the  future. 

Acknowledgements:  I would  like  to  thank  the  bird  department  at  Sedgwick 
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County  Zoo  for  everyone  helped  in  the  success  of  the  chick.  And  a special  thank 
you  to  Kari  Livengood  for  creating  the  weight  gain/brooder  temperature  chart 
for  this  article. 
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BROODIER  I'EMPEIIAI'URK  fC) 


KHIMO  T 


by 

Christine  Bobko,  Rhino  Keeper,  Denver  Zoo 

& 

Megan  Phillips,  Research  Intern,  Denver  Zoo 


At  the  1997  National  AAZK 
Conference  in  Houston,  TX,  a rhino 
workshop  was  held.  The  participants 

decided  that  improving  communication  between  rhino  keepers  would  be  very 
beneficial  for  all  involved  with  these  unique  animals.  It  was  decided  that  a 
regular  column  would  be  developed  specifically  for  rhinos  and  their  keepers. 
The  species  that  will  be  the  main  focus  are  the  three  predominant  species  kept 
in  captivity:  white,  black  and  Indian  rhinoceros.  In  order  to  manage  the 
information  collected,  three  volunteers  were  recruited  to  be  Information 
Coordinators  for  each  species. 


Workshop  participants  were  encouraged  to  suggest  husbandry  questions  that 
would  be  best  addressed  by  keepers.  Addressing  these  questions  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  this  column.  Each  column  will  discuss  a specific  topic  and 
propose  questions  for  the  next  topic.  Information  from  responding  keepers  will 
be  sent  to  the  Information  Coordinator  for  their  species,  who  will  then 
communicate  with  us. 


The  following  is  a list  of  topics  that  were  proposed  by  the  delegates  at  the 
workshop: 


Gestation  information 

Pregnancy  information 

Labor  and  delivery  information 

Neonate  information 

Calf  health  and  development 

Illnesses 

Social  groupings  and  management 


Introductions 

Shipment 

Behavioral  conditioning 
Enrichment 
Diet  and  browse 
Breeding  behavior 
Social  & solitary  behavior 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  Information  Coordinators  and  their  addresses: 


Black  Rhino: 
Kristin  LaHue 

Riverbanks  Zoo 
500  Wildlife  Pkwy 
Columbia,  SC  29210 


White  Rhino: 
Patty  Shoemaker 

Houston  Zoo 
1513  N.  MacGregor 
Houston,  TX  77030 


Indian  Rhino: 
Natalie  Mashburn 

Fort  Worth  Zoo 
1989  Colonial  Pkwy 
Ft.  Worth,  TX  76110 
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As  a result  of  a series  of  recent  fatal  illnesses,  an  emergency  conference  on 
Hemorrhagic  Diathesis  Syndrome  in  black  rhinos  was  held  in  Fort  Worth,  TX, 
January  10-11,  1998.  In  keeping  with  this  collaborative  effort  to  imderstand 
and  better  cope  with  illnesses  and  health  problems  typical  of  rhinos,  the  first 
topic  that  we  would  like  to  address  in  this  column  is  RHINO  ILLNESSES. 

Please  respond  to  the  following  questions  and  please  add  any  further  information 
about  experiences  you  have  had  with  illnesses  in  your  rhinos.  Be  sure  to  include 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  animals  that  you  discuss.  Please  respond  separately  for 
different  species.  If  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  little  or  no 
health  problems  PLEASE  RESPOND,  this  information  is  also  very  valuable. 
We  understand  the  time  constraints  of  zookeepers,  so  we  plan  to  give  you  all 
plenty  of  time  to  dig  out  your  records,  bother  your  vets,  and  answer  all  these 
questions.  Please  get  your  information  to  the  Species  Information  Coordinators 
by  31  March  1998.  But  feel  free  to  respond  ASAP  so  that  we  can  begin 
organizing  the  information. 

Rhino  Illnesses/  Health  Problems 


1.  Have  rhinos  at  your  institution  encountered  any  of  the  following  illnesses?: 

Hemol3dic  Anemia Salmonella 

Hemorrhagic  Diathesis  S3mdrome Leptospirosis 

Tuberculosis 

Gastrointestinal  Torsion  & Impaction Fungal  Pneumonia 

Encephalomyocarditis  infection Skin  Conditions 

Oral  &/or  Skin  Ulcers Creosote  Toxicosis 

Tissue  Accumulation  of  Iron 

2.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  each  of  the  above  illnesses  that 
pertain  to  your  institution,  and  any  other  condition/illness  that  has  occurred 
within  your  collection. 

• Was  the  onset  of  S5nnptoms  sudden  or  progressive? 

• What  was  the  progression  of  symptoms? 

• What,  if  any  specific  cause  (or  causes)  of  the  condition  were  identified? 

• What  measures  were  taken  to  treat  the  condition?  Were  they  effective? 

• What  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease?  Were 
they  effective? 

• Were  you  able  to  use  behavioral  conditioning  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  or 
management? 

• Was  there  a full  recovery,  partial  recovery,  or  was  the  illness  fatal? 

• Is  the  condition  chronic,  re-occurring,  and/or  on-going? 

3.  What,  if  any,  preventative  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  illnesses  (e.g. 
vaccinations,  nutritional  supplements,  skin  care,  etc.)? 

4.  What,  if  any,  routine  screening  measures  are  taken  to  evaluate  health 
status  (e.g.  blood  samples,  rectal  temperatures,  fecal  cultures,  etc.)? 
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it #r  Behavioral  Enrichment 
'*ff'Tr/rVv'8>vTfl^<iy  Activity  Manipulation 
11  11  0|^  S Occupational  Husbandry 


By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


LARGE  CATS  - SUSPENDED  LOG  TOY 

Materials:  Log,  large  eyebolts,  chain,  snap  hooks  to  attach  chain  to  cage  and 
wire 

Assembly  is  rather  simple  - screw  eyebolts  into  the  log,  run  the  chain  through 
the  eyebolts  then  attach  chain  to  cage  top  or  side  at  appropriate  height  - then  - 
Look  out! 

Our  tigers  have  used  their  logs  for  eight  months  and  still  find  them  attractive 
as  “sparring  partners”.  Periodically  we  rub  a new  scent  onto  the  log,  such  as 
catnip,  rhino  urine,  various  spices,  etc.  and  it  piques  their  interest  again.  This 
is  especially  good  for  those  days  when  the  cats  are  inside  due  to  bad  weather. 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety 
considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 
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Social  Development  of  an  Infant  Lowland 
Gorilla  Raised  Without  Age  Mates 

By 

Whitney  J Taylor 

University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Center 
Department  of  Psychiatry 
Denver,  CO  80262 


ABSTRACT 

The  formation  of  social  relationships  is  an  important  component  in  the 
development  of  an  infant  gorilla.  While  many  studies  have  chronicled  the 
development  of  gorillas,  most  of  these  have  concentrated  on  groups  containing 
multiple  infants  or  juveniles.  This  study  involved  a group  of  western  lowland 
gorillas  {Gorilla  g.  gorilla)  consisting  of  an  adult  male,  two  adult  females,  and  a 
single  male  infant.  Attention  was  focused  on  the  social  development  of  the 
infant  between  the  ages  of  9-14  months.  Behaviors  analyzed  included  solitary 
and  social  play,  amount  of  time  spent  in  proximity  to  each  adult,  as  well  as 
maintenance  of  that  proximity.  While  the  infant’s  relationships  with  the  mother 
and  father  progressed  in  a pattern  similar  to  what  was  expected,  the  development 
of  a strong  peer-like  relationship  with  the  unrelated  adult  female  was 
inconsistent  with  studies  involving  groups  with  multiple  infants  or  juveniles. 


During  infancy,  a gorilla  forms  relationships  with  not  only  his  or  her  mother, 
but  also  with  other  members  of  the  group  (Dixson,  1981;  Maple  & Hoff,  1982). 
This  constellation  of  relationships  is  considered  a fundamental  part  of  normal 
social  development  ( Miller- Schroeder  & Paterson,  1989).  The  importance  of 
these  relationships  to  normal  development  is  underscored  by  the  often  abnormal 
behavior  of  gorillas  lacking  from  them,  such  as  hand-reared  gorillas.  Although 
there  have  been  several  programs  that  have  successfully  raised  infant  gorillas 
(Anderson,  1995:  Armstrong  & White,  1996),  this  early  maternal  separation 
often  has  a strong  effect,  with  hand-reared  infants  showing  increased  stereotyped 
and  solitary  behaviors  (Gold,  1988;  Gold,  1992;  Meder,  1989,  Maple  & Stine, 
1982).  These  effects  can  also  be  long-lasting,  with  some  hand-  reared  infants 
exhibiting  abnormal  social  behavior  upon  introduction  to  social  groups  (Adolf, 
1989,  Meder,  1989;  Nitsch,  1996).  The  presence  of  a male  may  also  be  an 
important  factor  in  an  infant  gorilla’s  social  development.  The  temporary 
removal  of  the  adult  male  from  a social  group  has  been  related  to  an  increase  in 
infant-mother  contact  and  a decrease  in  play  behavior  (Hoff  et  al.,  1982). 

While  there  have  been  many  studies  examining  the  social  development  of  infant 
gorillas,  most  of  these  have  focused  on  subjects  in  multi-infant/multi-juvenile 
groups.  Since  early  relationships  strongly  affect  infant  development,  it  would 
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seem  likely  that  an  infant  raised  in  a group  without  age  mates  would  progress 
differently.  For  example,  social  play  is  an  important  factor  in  development  (Maple 
& Zucker,  1988),  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  life  infants  show  a sharp  increase 
in  the  amount  of  play  they  engage  in  with  other  infants  and  juveniles  (Hoff  et 
al.,  1981).  A gorilla  raised  without  age  mates  would  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  sort  of  play. 

METHODS 

Subiects  and  Environment 

A captive  group  of  western  lowland  gorillas  {Gorilla  g.  gorilla)  was  observed  for 
this  study.  The  group  contained  four  members:  Koundu  (m/21),  Bassa  (f/20)  & 
Jo  Ray-K  (1/20)  and  her  nine-month-  old  son,  Cenzoo.  All  groups  members  were 
captive-bom  and,  with  the  exception  of  Koundu,  mother-reared.  The  entire 
group  was  moved  from  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in  Chicago  to  the  Denver  Zoological 
Gardens  on  April  23, 1996.  As  a move  to  a new  environment  can  have  an  effect 
on  gorilla  behavior  (Maple  8l  Stine,  1982),  observations  began  more  than  six 
months  after  the  group  arrived,  allowing  them  time  to  adjust  to  their  new  home. 

The  gorillas  resided  in  a day  room  measuring  approximately  102  square  meters 
(1,100  sq.  ft.),  with  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling  reaching  8.2m  (27ft.)  There 
were  several  climbing  structures,  and  the  day  room  floor  was  covered  with  hay. 
When  weather  permitted,  the  group  was  also  given  access  to  an  outside  yard 

measuring  nearly  .4  hectares  (1  acre). 

Study  Design 

Observations  were  recorded  from  9 November,  1996  to  9 May,  1997  (six  months). 
From  four  to  six  one-hour  focal  animal  observations  (Altmann  1974)  were 
recorded  on  Cenzoo  each  week,  for  an  average  of  14.72  hours  each  month. 
Observations  were  taken  from  the  public  area,  and  occurred  between  1000  and 
1700  hours,  with  most  observations  occurring  between  1000  and  1300. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  were  examined  for  three  main  categories:  1)  proximity  to  each  adult, 
2)  maintenance  of  proximity,  and  3)  both  social  and  solitary  play.  The  data  was 
tabulated  by  month  for  ease  of  comparison.  For  behavioral  states,  means  were 
calculated,  and  percentage  of  observed  time  in  each  behavior  was  reported. 

Approaches  and  leaves  were  also  collected  as  a measure  of  control  of  the 
relationship  (Hinde  & Atkinson,  1970).  An  approach  was  defined  as  an  individual 
moving  within  5m  (16ft.)  of  another  individual.  Consequently,  a leave  was 
defined  as  an  individual  moving  from  proximity  to  more  than  5m  away  from 
another  individual  (Table  1).  The  Hinde  Proximity  Index  was  used  to  determine 
which  individual  was  in  charge  of  each  relationship.  A positive  number  indicated 
that  Cenzoo  was  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining  proximity,  while  a 
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negative  number  indicated  that  the  other  member  of  the  dyad  had  this  role 
(Hinde  & Atkinson,  1970). 


Table  1-  Hinde  Proximity  Index  by  month 


Month  9 

Month  10 

Month  11 

Month  12 

Month  13 

Month  14 

Jo  Ray  K 

- 1.60 

-4.14 

5.18 

.06 

16.48 

8.55 

Koundu 

1.90 

-4.90 

-5.26 

- 1.32 

-20.11 

18.18 

Bassa 

11.78 

2.88 

-9.75 

17.53 

10.69 

-1.21 

RESULTS 

Proximity  to  Adults 


Cenzoo’s  relationships  with  the  adult  members  of  the  group  progressed  in  a 
clear  pattern.  The  amount  of  time  Cenzoo  spent  away  from  his  mother,  Jo  Ray- 
K,  gradually  increased  over  the  course  of  the  study,  while  the  amount  of  time 
away  from  Bassa,  an  unrelated  adult  female,  decreased  (Figure  1).  There  was 
little  change  in  time  spent  away  from  the  father,  Koundu. 


Figure  1-  Percentage  of  time  spent  more  than  5 meters  away  from  group  members 


Cenzoo's  age 
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There  was  also  a significant  change  in  the  amount  of  time  Cenzoo  spent  touching 
both  Jo  Ray-K  and  Bassa.  Again,  a pattern  emerged  as  Cenzoo  spent  less  time 
touching  his  mother,  he  spent  more  time  touching  Bassa  (Figure  2).  While  in 
the  first  month  of  the  study  there  was  a significant  difference  between  amount 
of  time  spent  touching  each  of  these  females,  by  the  final  month  there  was  no 
difference. 

Figure  2-  Percentage  of  time  spent  in  physical  contact  with  each  group  member 


Cenzoo's  age 


Play 

Throughout  this  study,  Cenzoo’s  level  of  solitary  play  remained  consistently 
high,  ranging  from  between  22.98  to  28.01  percent  of  time  observed.  Play  with 
Jo  Ray-K  and  Koundu  also  showed  little  fluctuation,  with  figures  remaining 
between  0 and  2 percent.  However,  the  amount  of  time  involved  in  social  play 
with  Bassa  rose  constantly  over  the  course  of  this  study,  beginning  at  4.62  and 
ending  at  10.71  percent. 

Maintenance  of  Proximity 

Frequencies  of  social  approaches  and  leaves  were  used  to  calculate  the  Hinde 
Proximity  Index  (Hinde  & Atkinson,  1970).  Scores  in  relation  to  Jo  Ray-K 
followed  a clear  progression,  indicating  that  she  controlled  proximity  for  the 
first  two  months,  while  Cenzoo  adopted  this  role  in  the  subsequent  four  months. 
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Koundu  maintained  control  of  the  relationship  through  months  10  to  13.  While 
scores  in  relation  to  Bassa  fluctuated,  Cenzoo  was  the  primary  initiator 
throughout  the  majority  of  this  study  (Table  1). 

DISCUSSION 

There  was  a steady  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  relationship  between  Cenzoo 
and  Jo  Ray-K.  As  is  expected  with  any  mother-infant  relationship,  Cenzoo 
gradually  spent  more  time  away  from  his  mother  (McKenna,  1979;  Nicholson, 
1987).  However,  when  compared  tg  a similar  study  done  by  Hoff  et  al.  (1981a), 
the  amount  of  time  spent  away  seemed  relatively  high  throughout  this  study. 
As  indicated  by  the  Hinde  Proximity  Index,  while  Jo  was  primarily  in  control  of 
the  relationship  for  months  9 and  10,  Cenzoo  became  the  initiator  during  months 
11  through  14.  This  is  typical  of  the  mother-infant  relationship,  where  the 
infant  gradually  becomes  more  assertive.  As  in  studies  with  other  great  apes 
(Hoff  et  al.,  1981b;  Maple  & Zucker,  1978),  mother-offspring  play  occurred  only 
infrequently  throughout  this  study. 


Gorilla  Day  Room  at  the  Denver  Zoo 


Cenzoo’s  relationship  with  his  father  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
period  of  this  study.  The  amount  of  time  he  spent  away  from  Koundu  ranged 
from  86.62  to  93.28  percent  throughout  the  study.  Koimdu  maintained  proximity 
with  Cenzoo  during  weeks  10  through  13.  There  was  very  little  (less  than  1%  of 
time  observed)  play  between  Koundu  and  Cenzoo  during  weeks  10  through  14 
as  well.  This  number  was  slightly  lower  than  expected  based  on  data  reported 
from  other  studies  (Maple  & Zucker,  1978). 
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increased 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  the  study  was  the  development  of  the 
relationship  between  Cenzoo  and  the  unrelated  female,  Bassa.  During  this 
study,  the  amount  of  time  this 
pair  spent  together  grew! 
consistently.  Play  and  touching! 
behaviors 

significantly  over  this  six-month 
duration.  Since  infant  gorillas 
spend  little  time  with  imrelated'^A  i ^ 

adult  females  (Fossey,  1979),  the|^j^^ 
relationship  between  Cenzoo^^'-^I'  J 
and  Bassa  was  < 

likely  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Cenzoo  had  no  age  mates. 

Bassa  may  have  been  filling  the  ^ . 
role  that  would  have  otherwise  / ^ 

been  reserved  for  other  infants 

and  juveniles.  However,  it  is  Cenzoo  resting  with  his  mother,  JoRayK 

important  to  note  that  Bassa  reciprocated  Cenzoo’s  interest.  This  may  be  due, 
in  part,  to  Bassa’s  inability  to  have  offspring  of  her  own.  Since  a medical 
procedure  in  1985,  Bassa  has  been  unable  to  have  an  infant.  This  could  explain 
the  allomaternal  behavior  she  occasionally  exhibited  throughout  this  study  by 
placing  Cenzoo  on  her  back  or  nipple  (Nicholson,  1987).  However,  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  allomaternal  behavior,  the  relationship  between  Cenzoo  and  Bassa 
appeared  to  follow  the  peer-peer  form  with  high  levels  of  play. 


The  composition  of  the  natal  group  seems  to  have  a strong  effect  on  the  social 
development  of  an  infant  gorilla.  However,  the  absence  of  age  mates  does  not 
appear  to  negatively  effect  this  development. 
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Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo  Chapter 


Nineteen-ninety- seven  proved  to  be  a successful  year  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  drew  a sizeable  crowd  last  year  and  we  easily  topped  our 
total  from  1996.  In  October,  we  sponsored  the  First  Annual  AAZK  and  Humane 
Society  Dog  Wash,  making  $340,  which  was  split  between  the  two  organizations. 
We  also  made  $130  during  a Bake  Sale  the  same  day  and  have  sent  that  money 
to  help  primates  displaced  by  the  forest  fires  in  Indonesia.  Also,  our  bake  sale 
during  Electric  Safari,  our  holiday  light  display,  raised  over  $400.  In  addition 
to  Indonesia,  we  sent  $100  in  supplies  and  monetary  donations  to  the 
Madagascar  Faunal  Group  which  is  currently  releasing  ruffed  lemurs  into  the 
wild.  Our  goals  for  1998  include  tending  a garden  to  supply  enrichment  for  our 
animals,  as  well  as  several  fundraisers.  Our  1998  Officers  are:  President,  Holly 
Colahan;  Vice  President,  Stacey  Paisner;  Secretary,  Heidi  Genter;  Treasurer, 
Gina  Landucci;  Liaisons,  Beth  Richards  and  Wendy  Gardner;  and  Special  Events 
Coordinator,  Nicole  Russo.  -Beth  Richards,  Liaison 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


1-800-338^7348 


USFWS  to  Revise  Recovery  Plan  for  Florida  Panther 

The  Florida  panther  {Puma  (Felis)  concolor  coryi),  is  already  the  subject  of  an 
endangered  species  recovery  plan  under  the  U.  S.  Endangered  Species  Act.  Because 
the  panther’s  population  has  now  been  reduced  to  a single  group  numbering  30  to 
50  adults,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  determined  that  a reevaluation  of 
the  survival  plan  is  required. 

The  panther  is  found  solely  in  Florida  and  the  reduction  of  its  numbers  is  attributed 
to  habitat  destruction  or  habitat  use  inconsistent  with  its  survival  (i.e.  human 
recreational  activities  in  the  habitat).  There  is  also  some  concern  that  inbreeding  is 
another  factor  contributing  to  the  species  demise. 

The  “Recovery  Team”  comprised  of  environmentalists,  biologists,  and  zoologists  are 
now  considering  an  expansion  of  the  plan  to  involve  other  entities  considered  to  be 
“stakeholders”  in  the  panther  recovery  program.  Potential  stakeholders  might 
include  Native  Americans,  Florida  landowners,  conservation  organizations,  hunters, 
agriculture  and  timber  industries,  animal  rights  groups  and  public  agencies. 

The  USFWS  is  soliciting  written  input  regarding  suggested  recovery  actions/tasks 
that  should  be  considered  in  drafting  the  revised  plan.  The  development  of  a plan  is 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  legally  modifying  the  panther’s  status  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Comments  must  be  received  by  the  Service 

by  3 March  1998. 

Further  information  about  the  plan  or  comments  regarding  its  development  may  be 
directed  to  Dennis  Jordan,  Recovery  Team  Leader,  USFWS,  P.  O.  Box  110450, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-0450,  (352)  846-0546. 


Source:  Federal  Register  Online,  30  December  1997  (vol.  62,  no.  249) 


Development  of  Greater  St.  Lucia  Wetland  Park  Benefits  Many.  African  Species 

Hippos,  crocodiles,  cheetahs  and  numerous  bird  species  are  the  beneficiaries  of  an 
Integrated  Development  Plan  for  the  Greater  St.  Lucia  Wetland  Park  (GSLWP) 
approved  by  the  Provincial  Cabinet  in  South  Africa.  The  GSLWP  is  a large,  narrow 
parcel  of  land,  wandering  from  the  South  African-Mozambique  border  south  to 
Sodwana  Bay,  containing  a 60km  long  (37  mi.)  estuary  which  provides  critical  habitat 
for  the  species  mentioned  above. 

While  the  Park  has  been  in  existence  for  a number  of  years,  no  coordinated 
management  program  for  the  resource  had  been  developed  due,  in  part,  to  disputes 
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among  the  various  provinces  within  the  Park’s  boundaries.  Additionally,  arguments 
between  the  provincial  governments  and  national  government  agencies  charged 
with  management  of  South  Africa’s  natural  resources  has  delayed  any  unified 
agreement  for  protection  of  the  area. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  signed  by  all  the  appropriate  authorities  on  19  November 
1997,  the  Natal  Parks  Board  (a  national  agency)  will  be  in  charge  of  following  and 
enforcing  the  Integrated  Environmental  Management  procedures  and  plans 
throughout  the  GSLWP.  All  parties  agree  that  the  various  species  residing  within 
the  area’s  borders  will  benefit  from  this  agreement  to  work  together  towards 
conservation  of  a significant  natural  resource. 

Source:  South  Africa  Natal  Park  Board  Press  Release,  31  December  1997 

Til atar a. lizard  Has  Endangered  Status  Reafyimied 

The  Brother’s  Island  tuatara  (Sphenodon  guntheri),  a lizard-like  reptile  native  to 
New  Zealand  has  been  reconfirmed  as  an  endangered  species  and  granted  protection 
under  the  U.  S.  Endangered  Species  Act  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In 
1970,  the  USFWS  determined  that  a related  and  more  widespread  tuatara, 
Sphenodon  punctatus,  should  be  classified  as  endangered.  Now,  researchers  have 
confirmed  that  the  guntheri  is  a separate  and  distinct  species  from  the  punctatus 
and  that  it,  too,  should  be  afforded  protection. 

The  statement  released  by  the  USFWS  in  conjunction  with  this  decision  described 
tuataras  as  “unique  group  of  lizard-like  reptiles  now  restricted  to  New  Zealand  and 
represented  by  the  single  genus  Sphenodon.  Because  of  excessive  human  hunting 
and  predation  by  introduced  animals,  especially  rats,  tuatara  are  now  found  only 
on  various  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  two  main  islands  of  New  Zealand.”  In 
fact,  the  population  of  guntheri  tuataras  studied  by  researchers  reside  in  a 4 sq  km 
(1.5  sq.  mi.)  area  of  a 10-sq  km  (3.9  sq.  mi.)  island  which  is  overrun  with  rats,  cats, 
dogs,  pigs,  and  other  feral  species. 

More  information  about  this  new  listing  of  the  guntheri  species  of  tuatara  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Charles  Dane,  Chief,  Office  of  Scientific  Authority,  USFWS, 
4401  No.  Fairfax  Dr.,  Room  750,  Arlington,  VA  22203,  (703)  358-1708. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online,  7 January  1998  (vol.  63,  no,  4) 

AMsiralia  Includes  Fish  in  Definition  of  “Wildlife”  for  Purposes  of  Protection 

The  Australian  government  announced  in  September  1997  that  marine  fishes 
would  be  officially  recognized  as  “wildlife”,  thus  placing  them  under  the  protective 
provisions  of  the  Australian  Wildlife  Protection  Act.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
legislation  is  to  halt  exports  of  such  animals  as  seahorses,  seadragons,  and 
pipefish  without  special  permits.  Permits  will  be  issued  only  for  species  that 
come  from  approved  captive  breeding  programs  or  are  under  the  control  of  species 
management  plans. 

The  Australian  government  cited  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  fish,  and 
particularly  for  seahorses,  from  China  and  other  Asian  countries.  Since  Australian 
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waters  provide  the  home  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  world’s  seahorse  species,  the 
government  felt  it  had  the  right  to  take  action  to  protect  a national  natural  resource. 

Numerous  businesses  in  Australia  are  gearing  up  for  large-scale  aquaculture. 
Proponents  say  that  farming  seahorses  will  provide  captive-bred  animals  for  the 
Asian  market  while  reducing  the  take  of  animals  from  the  wild. 

Source:  Living  Oceans  News,  published  by  the  National  Audubon  Society,  Fall  1997 


GREENlines  ISSUES. . . .Grassroots  Environmental  Effectiveness  Network  - a 
project  of  Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Mysterious  Disease  Plagues  Eagle  Population  - A 16  December  press  release 
from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  says  a mysterious  disease  that  killed  bald  eagles  and 
American  coots  in  southwest  Arkansas  may  now  be  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  disease,  which  affects  the  brain  and  nervous  system  by  creating  holes  in  the 
myelin  layers  insulating  nerves,  killed  55  bald  eagles  and  an  unknown  number  of 
coots  in  1994  and  1996.  There  is  no  known  cause  or  cure  for  the  disease.  The  USGS 
release  urges  the  public  to  alert  the  National  Wildlife  Health  Center  (608)  270-2448 
to  report  sick  or  dead  eagles  or  coots.  GREENlines  11/16/97 

Red  Tide  Decimates  Manatees  - The  11/12  Miami  Herald  reported  eight 
manatees  were  found  dead  near  Sanibel  Island,  victims  of  what  biologists  speculate 
is  a seasonal  outbreak  of  red  tide.  The  extent  of  red  tide  poisonings,  a product  of 
naturally  occurring  algae  blooms,  is  based  in  part  on  water  temperatures  and 
currents.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  manatees  were  killed  by  red  tide  in  1996. 
Biologists  believe  there  are  about  3,000  manatees  in  Florida.  GREENlines  11/19/97 

Condor  Chicks  Released  - The  11/14  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  four  seven- 
month-old  California  condors  were  released  into  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
joining  15  adult  condors  in  the  mountainous  coastal  area.  Jane  Hendron  of  the 
Ventura-based  California  Condor  Recovery  Program  said  that  with  116  condors 
remaining  in  the  world,  “releasing  these  four  is  a big  step.”  Six  condors  had  been 
released  at  the  Vermilion  Cliffs  in  December  of  1996,  the  first  known  flight  of  a 
condor  in  Arizona  in  72  years.  There  are  now  34  condors  living  in  the  wild  — 19  in 
California  and  15  in  Arizona.  Wildlife  officials  hope  to  establish  breeding  colonies 
of  150  birds  in  each  state.  Condors  have  increased  from  27  individuals  in  1987  to 
132  today.  GREENlinesll  / 30 / 97 

Chinese  Dam  Threatens  Dolphins  - The  12/12  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
China’s  Yangtze  River  dolphin  is  dying  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  completion  of 
the  first  phase  of  the  Three  Gorges  Dam  bodes  ill  for  the  survival  of  the  estimated 
100  remaining  dolphins.  Conditions  on  the  river  are  so  inhospitable  biologists 
have  given  up  tr3dng  to  improve  river  habitat  and  have  sought  to  create  a “semi- 
natural preserve”  on  an  oxbow  of  the  river  at  Shishou.  GREENlines  2/17/97 
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Review 


Wild  Mammals  in  Captivity  Principles  and  Techniques 
Edited  by  Devra  G.  Kleiman,  Mary  E.  Allen,  Katerina  V.  Thompson, 
and  Susan  Lumpkin;  Managing  Editor:  Holly  Harris  1996 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  5801  S.  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60637 
656  pgs.  Hardback  $70.00 

Review  by  William  K.  Baker,  Jr. 

Zoo  Curator,  Frank  Buck  Zoo 

Gainesville,  TX 

Wild  Mammals  in  Captivity  is  the  long-awaited  result  of  10  years  of  concentrated 
study  and  research  to  produce  a work  that  covers  all  aspects  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  used  to  manage  wild  mammals  in  captivity.  Historically,  the 
most  common  reference  work  to  be  consulted  has  been  Crandall’s  Management 
of  Wild  Mammals  in  Captivity  (1964).  However,  zoological  institutions  have 
undergone  drastic  change  since  1964,  and  the  need  for  an  updated  resource 
that  reflects  this  has  been  long  overdue.  It  is  inevitable  that  comparisons  of 
the  two  works  will  occur,  but  this  book  is  not  an  “Updated  Crandall”.  It  quickly 
becomes  evident  in  the  reading  that  the  editors  chose  to  concentrate  more  on 
the  changes  in  the  conceptual  approaches  to  keeping  mammals  in  captivity, 
rather  than  focusing  on  the  individual  taxa.  As  a result,  the  book  is  an  overview 
of  topics  that  provide  a framework  for  the  systematics  of  captive  animal 
management.  A unique  and  fresh  approach  to  say  the  least. 

The  book  is  organized  into  seven  parts,  48  chapters,  and  five  appendices.  The 
seven  parts  provide  excellent  coverage  on  the  topics  of  basic  husbandry,  nutrition, 
exhibitry,  population  management  for  conservation,  behavior,  reproduction,  and 
captive  mammal  research.  In  order  to  provide  the  attention  that  each  of  these 
topics  deserve,  the  book,  restricts  its  focus  to  mammals.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  subject  reviews  by  the  76  contributing  authors.  The  editors 
indicate  that  this  is  the  first  volume  in  a series  and  that  subsequent  volumes 
will  be  organized  taxonomically,  as  in  the  original  Crandall  book.  This  particular 
volume  is  well-conceived,  documented,  and  professionally  executed.  Many  of 
the  current  issues  which  challenge  zoological  professionals  are  addressed, 
including  the  biopark  concept,  animal  behavior  and  exhibit  design,  demographic 
and  genetic  management,  and  crisis  management.  The  five  appendices  cover 
phylogeny,  and  annotated  bibliography  for  reference  materials,  summary  of 
U.  S.  wildlife  regulations,  records  and  studbooks,  and  inter-zoo  breeding  loans. 
Additional  material  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  book  including  a list  of 
contributors,  author  index,  subject  index,  and  a taxonomic  index. 

I found  this  work  to  be  timely,  comprehensive,  and  an  invaluable  resource  for 
anyone  who  works  in  the  zoological  industry.  It  ranks  in  the  same  class  as 
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Nowak’s  Walker's  Mammals  of  the  World  and  Ewer’s  The  Carnivores.  However, 
this  book  is  definitely  not  light  reading.  It  is  an  anthology  of  technical  scientific 
papers  presented  in  a resource  format.  As  a result,  the  target  audience  will 
primarily  be  administrators,  veterinarians,  professional  animal  managers,  and 
graduate  students. 

Understanding  the  Bird  of  Prey 

By  Dr.  Nick  Fox  1996 

Hancock  House  Publishers 

1431  Harrison  Ave.,  Blaine,  WA  98230-5005 

Hardcover  375  pgs. 

Review  by  Rachel  Watkins  Rogers 
Area  Supervisor,  El  Paso  Zoo 
El  Paso,  TX 

In  the  words  of  Tom  J.  Cade  of  The  Peregrine  Fund,  Inc.,  “Together  with  an  up- 
to-date  manual  on  avian  veterinary  practices,  the  reader  of  this  book  has  all  the 
basic  scientific  and  managerial  underpinnings  needed  to  keep  birds  of  prey 
physically  and  psychologically  fit  in  the  captive  environment  and  the  means  to 
gain  entry  into  that  very  special  and  inexhaustibly  fascinating  world  of  the 
eagle,  the  hawk,  and  the  falcon.” 

This  amazingly  packed-full-of-information  volume  of  work  is  a novice 
aviculturist’s  dream  and  a resource  for  the  professional.  A few  of  the  topics 
covered  in  this  book  are  anatomy,  physiology,  natural  history,  records  keeping, 
building  proper  housing  facilities,  how-to-make  falconry  equipment  (including 
patterns  for  making  hoods),  artificial  insemination,  incubation,  grooming  birds 
of  prey,  behavior,  breeding  birds  of  prey  and  much  more.  The  reader  is  taught 
technical  terminology  on  all  subjects  explained  in  layman’s  terms. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  to  anyone  in  the  animal  business  is  Chapter 
8:  Raptors  and  Man.  This  chapter  deals  with  everything  from  the  origins  of 
falconry  to  the  political  and  legal  issues  of  today  which  surround  birds  of  prey. 
Issues  such  as  ethics,  hybrids,  conservation,  falconry  as  a sport  and  many  deep 
philosophical  issues  that  are  entrenched  in  the  culture  of  the  fascinating  world 
of  birds  of  prey  are  included. 

The  work  that  was  done  by  Dr.  Fox  to  produce  this  book  took  25  years,  and  can 
be  backed  up  by  an  extensive  bibliography.  Dr.  Fox  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Canterbury  for  his  research  on  the  New  Zealand  falcon.  His  is 
also  known  for  pioneering  work  in  telemetry  studied  of  the  Mauritius  kestrel. 

If  you  are  only  going  to  buy  one  bird  book  this  year  this  is  the  book  you  should 
buy.  This  book  will  easily  become  a working  reference  book  that  you  will  use 
again  and  again.  This  is  profound  reading  for  those  who  are  seriously  pursuing 
the  study  of  the  birds  of  prey.  Or  if  you  know  someone  who  has  been  looking  for 
that  one  book  that  covers  everything  about  the  bird  of  prey,  this  is  the  book  you 
have  been  looking  for! 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send 
pertinent  data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks!  AKF,  635  S. 
W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions 
available  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail, 
most  readers  do  not  receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available 
close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

KEEPERS  I & //...Lion  Country  Safari  is  forming  a registry  of  qualified  keepers  for 
present  and  future  consideration.  Experienced  personnel  are  required  for  Elephants/ 
Rhinoceros,  Lions,  Hoofstock,  Birds  and  Reptile  positions.  All  positions  require  a 
minimum  high  school  diploma  with  preference  given  to  those  with  a university  degree  in 
Animal  Sciences.  Minimum  one  (1)  year  paid  experience  in  a recognized  zoo  is  essential. 
Lion  Country  Safari  offers  an  excellent  training  program  and  a full  range  of  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  education  and  experience.  Send  resume  and  two  (2)  work 
references  to:  Cathy  Toomey/Personnel  at  Lion  Country  Safari,  Inc.,  2003  Lion  Country 
Safari  Rd.,  Loxahatchee,  FL  33470-3976. 

AVI C ULTURAL  INTERN,„will  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education,  etc. 
Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian  management  /zoo 
biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month  period.  On-site  housing 
is  provided.  Internships  available  year-round.  Send  a letter  and  resume  with  references 
to:  Tracy  Aviary,  589  E.  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105,  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/ 
Holly  Seitz.  Positions  open  until  filled. 

FLORIDA  MAMMALS  ANIMAL  KEEPER„Auties  consist  of  basic  husbandry  and  care 
of  zoo  animals,  care  of  related  exhibits  and  support,  preparing  and  feeding  diets, 
medications  and  treatments.  Person  must  be  self-motivated,  have  excellent  oral/written 
communication  skills  and  have  the  ability  to  function  as  a team  player.  High  school 
diploma  or  GED,  one  year’s  experience  with  captive  exotics  and  SCUBA  certification 
required.  No  phone  calls.  Deadline  for  applications  is  28  February  1998.  Send  to: 
Deborah  Halin,  Curator  of  Florida  Biome,  Lowry  Park  Zoo,  7530  North  Blvd.,  Tampa, 
FL  33604.  Fax:  (813)  935-9486. 

ZOOKEEPERIEXOTIC  HOOFSTOCK^.reqmres  high  school  diploma,  experience  with 
exotic  hoofstock,  and  knowledge  of  current  zoological  practices.  Good  work  ethics,  with 
emphasis  on  informal  education  exchange  with  zoo  visitors.  Salary  $22,656.00  plus 
excellent  benefits.  Contact  Boise  City  Human  Resources  at  (208)  384-3850  to  request  an 
application.  Closing  date  is  25  February  1998. 

KEEPER,„the  Tallahassee  Museum  of  History  and  Natural  Science  currently  has  a 
keeper  position  open  to  work  with  a collection  of  native  Florida  wildlife  displayed  in 
natural  settings,  a collection  of  domestic  livestock  on  an  1880s-era  farmstead,  and  various 
other  animal  exhibits  located  in  the  55-acre  museum  complex.  Duties  include  animal 
care,  exhibit  maintenance  and  construction.  Some  experience  preferred.  We  will  be 
accepting  resumes  through  5 March  1998.  Please  mail  or  fax  resume  to:  Mike  Jones, 
Curator  of  Animals,  do  Tallahassee  Museum  of  History  and  Natural  Science,  3945 
Museum  Dr.,  Tallahassee,  FL  32310;  Fax  - (850)  574-8243. 

ZOOKEEPERIMAMMA L.S>.„rpspnn sihl p for  observation,  record  maintenance,  care  of 
animals  and  cleaning  of  exhibits.  Requires  high  school  diploma  with  one  year’s  working 
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experience  in  a zoo  mammal  department.  Degree  in  biology  or  related  field  desired. 
Starting  salary  $20,488.00  with  benefits  package.  For  consideration,  submit  resume  by 
28  February  1998  to:  Nancy  Foley,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  The  Toledo  Zoo,  P.  O. 
Box  4010,  Toledo,  OH  43609. 

CHILDREN'S  ZOO  KEEPER,„the  Gladys  Porter  Zoo  has  a full-time  position  available 
for  qualified  applicants.  Collection  includes  77+  animals  consisting  of  small  carnivores 
and  primates,  barnyard/petting  area,  nursery  and  birds.  Must  work  weekends/holidays. 
Physically  demanding.  Minimum  wage  plus  benefits.  Enjoy  the  sun,  the  surf  and  the 
culture  of  Mexico.  Send  resume  to  Michelle  Willette  Frahm,  DVM,  Gladys  Porter  Zoo, 
500  Ringgold  St.,  Brownsville,  TX  78520  or  fax  to  (956)  546-5703.  Position  available 
until  filled. 

ANIMAL  KEEPERIGUIDE.,  .several  positions  available  for  seasonal  employment  May 
through  October  1998.  Requires  high  school  diploma,  paid  zoo  experience  preferred  but 
volunteer  experience  acceptable.  Good  opportunity  to  gain  paid  zoo  experience.  Applicants 
must  have  strong,  audible  voice,  neat  appearance,  good  personality,  and  must  work  well 
with  co-workers.  Non-smokers  preferred.  Duties  include  daily  animal  care  and  feeding, 
exhibit  cleaning  and  maintenance,  various  other  maintenance  duties,  and  talking  to 
groups  in  a tour  situation.  Will  lecture  on  both  non-venomous  and  venomous  reptiles. 
Must  have  experience  in  handling  non-venomous  reptiles  or  a willingness  to  learn.  Salary 
$195.00  per  week.  Living  quarters,  utilities  and  uniforms  furnished.  Send  resume  to: 
Jim  Miller,  Soco  Gardens  Zoo,  89  Evans  Cove  Road,  Maggie  Valley,  NC  28751. 

BIRD  CURATORo.,responsihle  for  the  management  and  development  of  collection.  Must 
be  able  to  supervise  staff,  communicate  effectively  and  be  team-oriented.  Will  report 
directly  to  the  Executive  Director.  Requires  Bachelor’s  degree  in  zoology  or  ornithology 
or  a closely  related  field,  plus  five  (5)  years  experience  in  aviculture.  Experience  in 
supervision,  development  and  maintenance  of  a facility  and  animal  records  necessary. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and  three  (3)  references  and 
salary  history  to:  Marlayn  Shreeve,  Tracy  Aviary  Curator  Search,  589  East  1300  South, 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105. 

INTERNSHIP. ..The  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking  a student 
intern  for  the  1998  summer  and  fall  seasons.  The  zoo  is  an  educational  exhibit,  reptile 
breeding  and  venom  research  facility  located  near  Kentucky’s  Red  River  Gorge  and 
Natural  Bridge  State  Park.  The  intern  will  assist  in  the  captive  maintenance  of  the 
zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  to  the  exhibit,  give  interpretive  talks  and  interact 
with  the  public,  assist  with  educational  outreach  programs,  and  perform  other  duties  as 
assigned.  In  addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  at  least  one 
research  project  related  to  the  field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  involved  in 
the  handling  of  any  venomous  reptiles.  Desirable  qualifications  include  a willingness  to 
handle  snakes  and  other  reptiles  on  a daily  basis,  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
with  people,  writing  skills,  orientation  to  details,  and  self-motivation.  Students  majoring 
in  the  biological  or  natural  sciences  are  preferred.  Former  interns  have  arranged  for 
academic  credit  with  their  colleges  or  universities.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the 
most  extensive  and  diverse  collection  of  snakes  in  the  area,  housing,  and  $55/week  to 
cover  expenses.  Personal  transportation  is  recommended.  Starting  dates  are  flexible, 
but  a minimum  commitment  of  three  (3)  months  covering  SUMMER  (June-August),  or 
FALL  (September-November)  is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Jim  Dykes,  Internship  Coordinator,  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  1275  Natural  Bridge  Road, 
Slade,  KY  40376.  Deadlines  for  applications  are:  SUMMER  - 1 March  1998;  FALL 
- 1 June  1998. 
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check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


AAZK  Membership  Application 


Name 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


U.S.  Members 


□ $35 


00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 

□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  US.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  - 


VISA 


Card  # 


-Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd,,  Topeka, 
KS  66606-2066.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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© 1998  AAZK,  INC. 
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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month's  cover  features  ‘"Stormy”,  a Plains  Zehra  (Equus  burchelli)  that  resides 
at  the  Oakland  Zoo, Oakland,  CA.  It  was  drawn  by  Amy  Burgess,  a Keeper  at 
Oakland  Zoo.  There  are  several  subspecies  of  Plains  Zebra  which  include  Grant’s, 
Damaraland,  Selous’s  and  Burchell’s.  These  hardy  equines  are  found  on  the 
plains  of  the  African  continent  and  live  in  herds  consisting  of  a stallion  and 
mares  with  their  offspring.  The  females  bear  a single  foal  after  a gestation  period 
of  about  one  year.  These  herbivores  wander  the  plains  following  the  available 
grasses  and  share  this  habitat  with  other  herd  animals  like  the  wildebeest  and 
various  species  of  antelope.  Average  size  is  six  to  eight  feet  in  length  with  a 
weight  between  550-700  pounds.  Zebra  may  live  to  between  25-30  years  of  age. 
Thanks,  Amy! 


Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers' Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibhography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  iovAKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  <£,  Scuttlebutt 

New  Member  Joins  AAZK  Board/Mid-Year  Meeting  Set 

Jan  Reed-Smith  of  the  John  Ball  Zoological  Garden,  Grand  Rapids,  MI 
will  step  into  the  AAZK  Board  of  Director’s  position  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
sitting  Board  member,  Marilyn  Cole  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Marilyn,  who  was  elected  to 
the  Board  in  1995,  had  to  resign  due  to  pressing  personal  and  family  commitments. 
Following  established  By-law  procedures,  the  vacant  position  was  offered  to  the  individual 
who  had  received  the  next  highest  vote  count  in  the  1997  election. 

AAZK  President  Ric  Urban,  Vice  President  Diane  Callaway,  Executive  Director  Ed 
Hansen,  and  other  Board  members  who  can  make  it  will  gather  with  AO  staff  in  Topeka 
for  a Mid-Year  meeting  on  20-21  March.  Those  attending  will  review  the  state  of  the 
Association’s  programs  and  projects  since  the  National  Conference  and  lay  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  Any  member  who  has  a question  for  the  Board  or  item  they  would  like 
discussed  is  encouraged  to  fax  it  to  (785)  273-1980. 

AAZK.  Inc.  Acknowledges  Chapter  Donations 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Administrative  Office  staff  wish  to  thank  the 
following  Chapters  for  their  donations  to  the  Association:  Topeka  AAZK  Chapter,  $75.00 
[unrestricted],  in  their  continuing  commitment  to  donate  10%  of  their  income  to  the 
Association;  AAZK  Milwaukee  Chapter,  $300.00  [unrestricted],  representing  proceeds 
from  their  annual  spaghetti  dinner  fundraiser;  AAZK  of  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo,  $100.00 
[unrestricted];  Lincoln  Park  AAZK,  $100.00  [General  Operating  Fund];  and  Mt.  Tahoma 
AAZK,  $1201.70  [split  evenly  between  General  Operating  Fund  and  CPR  Grant  Fund]. 

Such  support  from  AAZK  Chapters  allows  the  Association  not  only  to  continue  making  a 
sound  financial  recovery,  but  also  to  continue  plans  for  programs  and  projects  for  the 
future.  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  commitment  to  the  Association’s  future  shown  by 
these  Chapters. 

APT  Forms  Available  for  Animal  Shipments 

Animal  Data  Transfer  Forms  (ADT  Forms)  for  use  whenever  an  animal  is  shipped  to  a 
new  institution  are  available  free  as  a professional  courtesy  from  AAZK,  Inc.  These 
forms  help  provide  vital  information  on  an  animal’s  medical,  dietary  and  reproductive 
history  to  the  receiving  institution’s  staff  and  veterinarian.  We  hope  you  will  encourage 
the  use  of  ADT  forms  at  your  facility  whenever  an  animal  is  shipped.  To  order  a supply 
of  ADT  Forms,  contact  Bernie  Feldman,  Burnet  Park  Zoo,  One  Conservation  Place, 
Syracuse,  NY  13204. 

Bowling  for  Rhinos  Update  - submitted  by  Patty  Pearthree,  BFR  Coordinator 

Janet  Wiard  and  Mary  Wykstra-Ross  are  in  Kenya  as  the  1997  Bowling  for  Rhinos  trip 
winners.  You  can  do  the  same  next  year,  but  it  takes  time  and  planning!  Now  is  the  time 
to  start  thinking  about  your  1998  events,  form  a committee  and  get  rolling!  Postcards 
were  mailed  to  Chapters  requesting  information  on  their  proposed  ‘98  dates.  Please  put 
BFR  on  your  Chapter’s  next  meeting  agenda  and  let  me  know  the  date  of  your  event. 
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There  is  a $25  administrative  fee  for  each  event  which  should  be  paid  prior  to  getting 
your  sponsor  forms  (check  made  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.)  If  you  did  not  receive  a postcard, 
please  drop  me  a line:  Patty  Pearthree,  P.  O.  Box  199026,  Indianapolis,  IN  46219-9026. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  (317)  322-8723  or  e-mail:  ppear3@aazk.ind.net 

We  would  also  like  to  say  a big  “Thank  You”  to  Louis  and  liana  Milner  of  Green  Rhino 
Co.  of  Cardiff  By  the  Sea,  CA,  for  their  donation  of  $297.00  to  BFR.  They  donated  $1.00 
for  every  Key  Chain  Bracelet  featuring  a rhino  which  was  sold  (this  represents  10%  of 
the  wholesale  price).  We  encourage  you  to  look  for  these  Green  Rhino  products  in  your 
zoo’s  gift  shop. 

Information  on  Earth  watch  Participation  Sought 

If  you  have  participated  as  an  AAZK  member  in  an  Earthwatch  project  during  the  past 
year  or  so,  we  would  appreciate  you  letting  Administrative  Offices  know  which  project 
you  worked  with  and  the  dates  of  the  project.  Send  information  to  Barbara  Manspeaker, 
AAZK  AO,  635  S.  W Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 

Detroit  Zoo  Seeks  Keepers  for  Primate  Census 

The  Detroit  Zoo  is  beginning  the  second  year  of  a comprehensive  primate  survey  in 
northeastern  Peru  and  is  inviting  zoo  keepers  to  take  part  in  the  project  as  census 
surveyors,  spending  four  weeks  in  the  forests  of  Peru.  The  goal  of  the  Zookeeper 
Participation  Program  is  to  offer  field  experience  to  the  people  directly  responsible  for 
managed  care  of  zoo  animals.  Zookeeper  opportunities  will  continue  all  year,  taking 
place  in  the  flooded  forests  of  Rio  Tapiche  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  in  the  high 
forests  of  Rio  Napo  during  the  second  half  Cost  of  the  program  is  $1,000.00,  which 
cdvers  all  expenses  in  the  field,  boat  transportation  to  and  from  the  study  site,  and  the 
salary  and  food  costs  of  the  local  guide  that  will  be  hired  to  work  with  the  keeper.  Airfare 
to  and  from  Iquitos,  Peru,  and  one  night’s  stay  in  Iquitos  when  returning  fi*om  the  field 
are  not  included.  For  more  information,  contact  Scott  Carter,  Curator  of  Mammals, 
Detroit  Zoo,  P.O.  Box  39,  Royal  Oak,  MI  48068-0039;  (248)  398-0903,  ext.  3160;  e-mail: 
scarter@detroitzoo.org. 

Volunteers  Sought  for  Wallabv  Rescue  Effort 

Carolynn  Crutchley,  M.D.,  who  authored  the  Toxoplasmosis  Alert  for  Wallabies  in  the 
May  1997  issue  of  AKF  (p.l88)  is  traveling  to  New  Zealand  in  July  1998  to  trap  and 
bring  parma  wallabies  back  to  the  U.S.,  thereby  introducing  new  blood  lines  to  the  captive 
population.  Since  wallabies  are  not  native  to  New  Zealand,  they  are  considered  a “noxious 
pest”  there  and  efforts  may  soon  be  made  to  eliminate  the  species  fi’om  that  country.  Dr. 
Crutchley  has  been  in  communication  with  Adrienne  Miller,  Parma  Wallaby  Studbook 
Keeper,  on  the  need  for  introduction  of  these  new  blood  lines  to  invigorate  the  captive 
stock.  She  is  seeking  volunteers  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  the  capture  and 
transport  efforts.  Any  amount  of  time  would  be  useful,  although  being  able  to  participate 
for  1-2  weeks  is  highly  desirable.  Experience  with  marsupials  is  helpful  but  not  required 
as  plenty  of  “hands-on”  learning  will  be  provided.  Volunteers  will  need  to  find  sponsors 
or  be  able  to  meet  their  own  expenses  for  this  effort.  If  interested  in  more  information, 
please  contact:  Carolynn  Crutchley,  M.D.,  Six  North  Penryn  Rd.,  Manheim,  PA  17545; 
Phone  (717)  665-4255;  Fax  (717)  665-4283;  e-mail:  ccrutchley<^uno.com. 
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Message  from  the  executive  Director 


As  we  quickly  approach  the  year  2000,  AAZK  is  ready  to  implement  the 
next  phase  of  our  finanical  recovery  program.  It  is  my  intention  to  do 
this  in  three  parts. 

• Establish  a semi-aggressive  investment  account  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  By  re-investing  capital  gains,  we  should  realize  the 
foundation  for  financial  security  that  was  the  intention  of  this  recovery 
program.  With  stability  comes  growth  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  long- 
term goals  of  the  Association  set  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
membership  in  1997. 

• Establish  a Conservation/Education  fund  that  will  allow  us  to  endow 
our  Education  and  CPR  Grants.  These  funds  will  be  kept  in  a restricted 
investment  account.  In  the  beginning,  interest  earnings  in  conjunction 
with  a line  item  in  our  operating  budget  will  combine  to  fund  our  grants. 
As  membership  and  Chapter  donations  to  this  fund  continue  to  increase 
our  base,  therefore  our  interest,  we  can  slowly  pare  back  the  line  item 
support. 

• Establish  a long-term,  low  risk  investment  account  that  will  serve  to 
back-up  our  aggressive  investments  from  above.  This  “savings  account” 
if  you  will,  will  provide  the  reservoir  to  dip  into  in  the  lean  times,  instead 
of  relying  on  membership  dues  increase  and  Chapter  donations. 

The  plan  has  been  made  possible  by  membership  and  Chapter  donations 
and  we  gratefully  thank  you  for  that  support. 


Ed  Hansen 

Executive  Director/AAZK 
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Coming  events 

The  4th  International  Small  Felid  Workshop  - 

May  26-28,  1998  in  Las  Vegas,  NV.  For  further 
information  contact:  Pat  Quillen,  15453  Woods 
Valley  Rd.,  Valley  Center,  CA  92082;  Phone: 
(760)  749-3946;  Fax:  (760)  749-1324;  e- 
mail:patquillen@juno.com 

Conservation  Research  Consortium  Meeting  - 

June  4-6,  1998  in  Columbia,  SC.  Hosted  by  the 
Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Botanical  Garden,  the 
purpose  is  to  develop  conservation-oriented 
collaborations  among  zoological  institutions, 
wildlife  agencies,  and  academic  institutions, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  U.  S.  For  further 
information,  see  website:  http://www.riverbanks.  org 
or  contact  Gina  Barton  (803)  779-87 1 7,  ext.  1 1 30, 
e-mail:  gbarton@riverbanks.org  to  receive 
registration  information. 

The  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 

Herpetological  Symposium.  Inc.  - June  25-27, 
1998  in  Cincinnati,  OH.  For  further  information 
contact  Stan  Draper,  P.  O.  Box  16444,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  841 14-0444,  e-mail:  sdraper@npsp.com 
or  Pete  Strimple,  5310  Sultana  Dr.,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45238,  e-mail:  pds0404@aol.com. 

Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
18-22,  1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  For  more 
information  contact:  Lee  Drickamer,  Dept,  of 
Zoology,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Phone  (618)  536-2314;  e- 
mail  Drickman@zoology.siu.edu. 

The  Sixth  Invertebrates  in  Captivity 

Conference  - July  28- Aug.  2,  1998  in  Tucson, 
AZ.  Held  at  the  Sonoran  Arthropod  Studies 
Institute.  Topics  will  cover  conservation, 
husbandry,  exhibition  and  the  use  of  invertebrates 
in  natural  history  education.  For  further 
information  visit  SASI’s  website  at  http:// 
www.azstarnet.com/~sasi  or  write  to  Sonoran 
Arthropod  Studies  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  5624, 
Tucson,  AZ  85703,  or  call  (520)  883-3945. 

19th  Annual  Conference  & Expo  of  the 

Association  of  Avian  Veterinarians  - August  24- 
29,  1998  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  For  more  information 
on  the  conference  visit  the  AAV  Conference 
website  at  www.ConferenceOffice.com/aav  or 
contact  the  Conference  Office  at  (303)  756-8380. 
Registration  brochures  and  online  info  available 
in  May. 


EMA.  AZH.  AAZK.  Inc.  Joint  Conference  - 

Sept.  26-30,  1998  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  This  one 
of  a kind  event  will  bring  together  members  from 
the  Elephant  Managers  Association,  the 
Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  and  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  For 
further  information  contact  Bruce  Elkins,  1200 
W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222;  Phone 
- (3 1 7)  630-203 1 ; Fax  - (3 1 7)  630-5 153;  E-mail  - 
belkins@mail.indyzoo.com 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

Annual  Conference  - October  16-22,  1998  in 
Omaha,  NE.  To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  of  Wildlife  Veterinarians. 
For  further  information  contact:  Wilbur  Armand, 
VMD,  Executive  Director/ AAZV,  6 North  Pennell 
Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610)  892-4812; 
Fax:  (610)  892-4813. 


Restoring  the  Wolf  - November  1 1-15,  1998  in 
Seattle,  WA.  A forum  on  wolf  biology,  recovery, 
management  and  activism  will  include  scientific 
presentations,  posters,  panel  discussions  and 
workshops.  For  info  contact:  Nina  Fascione, 
Defenders  of  Wildlife,  1101  14th  St.  NW,  Suite 
1400,  Washington,  DC  20005;  Phone  (202)  789- 
2844,  Ext.  227;  E-mail:  nfascione@defenders.org. 


C^THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT 


RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 


6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
e-mail;  GrmtRodent9aol.com 

•0  All  Rl^ts  Reserved 
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AAZK  Award  Nominations  Are  Now 

Being  Accepted  for  1998! 

The  AAZK  Awards  Committee  is  accepting  nominations  for  the  Certificate  of 
Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  (CEER) ; the  Meritorious  Achievement 
Award  (MA):  and  the  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zookeeper  Education 
(CMZE)  to  be  presented  at  the  1998  AAZK  Conference  in  Indianapolis,  IN. 
The  deadline  for  all  award  nominations  is  1 June  1998.  Information  concerning 
the  qualifications,  nomination  procedure,  selection  procedure  and  an  explanation 
of  the  awards  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Janet  McCoy,  Chair,  AAZK  Awards 
Committee,  Washington  Park  Zoo,  4001  S.W.  Canyon  Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97221. 

Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  (CEER)  - 

The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  institutions  or  organizations  in  the 
zoological  community  for  the  design  and  renovation  of  existing  animal  facilities 
which  involved  active  keeper  participation  in  the  process.  The  CEER  was 
established  by  Janet  McCoy,  1990  CHAIR.  Bill  Whittaker  proposed  the  award 
to  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK 
National  Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  Any  North  American  zoological  institution  or  organization  is  eligible. 

2.  The  renovated  exhibit  must  be  in  full  operation  for  at  least  two  years. 

3.  The  exhibit  must  be  nominated  by  a keeper  at  that  same  institution  or 
organization.  Supporting  nominations  may  be  submitted  by  management 
personnel  from  the  same  institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 

1.  List  institution  or  organization’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director. 

2.  Document  local  awards  or  commendations  for  exhibit,  drawings,  8 X 10 
color  photos  - no  slides  (2  before  and  8 after),  and  renovated  exhibit 

type:  single  or  multispecies,  and  size. 

3.  Document  keeper  participation  in  the  design  and  why  the  existing 
facility  was  renovated. 

4.  Document  interface  with  other  zoo  divisions;  and  maintenance  of  exhibit 
after  completion. 

5.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

NOTE:  Materials  will  not  be  returned,  but  forwarded  to  the  Exhibit  Design 
Committee. 

Selection  Procedure:  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers, 
will  independently  review  each  nominee. 

Nominee  Evaluation: 

The  evaluation  of  each  nomination  is  broken  down  into  four  categories  based  on 
the  general  guidelines  outlined  for  the  award.  The  four  categories  are:  Keeper 
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Involvement,  Exhibit  Functionality,  Exhibit  Management  and  Visitor  Point  of 
View/  Other  Information.  Items  the  committee  is  looking  for  are  the  following: 

A.  KEEPER  INVOLVEMENT: 

a)  degree  of  keeper  involvement  with  conceptual  development  of  exhibit 

b)  degree  of  keeper  involvement  with  facilitation  of  completion  of  exhibit, 
(fund  raising,  promotion,  assist  with  construction) 

c)  contribution  to  educational  experience  (graphics,  conservation  message) 

d)  originality  - is  it  something  new  and  different,  or  has  it  been  tried  before 

B.  EXHIBIT  FUNCTIONALITY: 

a)  versatility  - indoor/outdoor,  four  seasons,  protection  from  elements 

b)  accommodates  and  encourages  animal’s  natural  behavior  - climbing 
structures,  land  area,  height,  water 

c)  hard  (gunite,  concrete)  vs  soft  (grass,  dirt)  environments  - as  to  animal  needs 

d)  sight  lines  valuable  to  animal  as  well  as  visitor  - important  to  some 
animals  (polar  bear,  chimps) 

e)  physical  and  visual  barriers  for  animal’s  use,  animal  safety 

f)  flexible  entrance/exits  (hoofstock  - more  than  one  entrance) 

g)  ability  to  exhibit  natural  social  grouping 

h)  breeding  success 

C.  EXHIBIT  MANAGEMENT: 

a)  how  management  of  exhibit  interfaces  with  other  zoo  divisions 
(grounds,  maintenance  - simple  repair,  paint) 

b)  keeper  serviceability,  overall  maintenance  of  exhibit  and  surroundings 

c)  adequate  drains  and  properly  located 

d)  quality  and  versatily  of  holding  areas  - ease  of  separating  animals, 
moving,  breeding,  sick 

e)  keeper  sight  lines  - can  you  see  animal  when  they  come  into  holding  or 
when  shifting  them  between  areas,  keeper  safety 

f)  ease  of  providing  time  change  items  (browse,  logs,  feed,  novel  objects) 

g)  environmental  control  (ease  of  seasonal  adjustments  - ventilation,  heat) 

D.  VISITOR  POINT  OF  VIEW/OTHER  INFORMATION: 

a)  educational  experience  (conservation  message) 

b)  immediate  and  sustained  viewer  interest 

c)  sight  lines  - not  see  doors,  drains,  fencing  - does  it  have  esthetics 

d)  bonus  point  - local  awards,  commendation,  “wow”  factor 

e)  include  an5d;hing  else  pertinent  to  the  renovated  exhibit  that  you  think 
is  important 
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Meritorious  Achievement  Award  (MA)  - The  purpose  of  the  award 
is  to  recognize  professional  members  of  AAZK  and  AAZK  Chapters,  in  good 
standing  in  the  Association,  for  their  extra  work  performed  outside  the  keeper 
level  of  performance.  This  includes  keeper  participation  in  AAZPA  Bean  Award 
projects,  dedicating  time  to  other  zoo  related  projects  (conservation,  wildlife 
education  and  individual  breeding  projects)  and  educating  others  in  such 
programs  as  Scout  Patch  Programs.  The  MA  was  established  in  1982,  by  Mike 
Crocker,  1980-1985  CHAIR,  as  a means  of  recognizing  work  done  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  award.  It  is  the  only  award  presented  by 
the  awards  committee  that  you  have  to  be  a member  of  the  Association  to  receive. 
The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National  Conference. 

Qualitications: 

1.  The  nominee  must  be  a full-time  keeper  and  professional  AAZK  member 
employed  in  any  North  American  zoo,  aquarium,  or  related  facility.  In  the  case 
of  an  AAZK  Chapter,  it  must  be  ‘in  good  standing’  having  an  up-to-date  charter 
with  the  AAZK. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  employed  at  least  one  year  on  a permanent 
basis  at  a zoo,  aquaium  or  related  facility.  In  the  case  of  an  AAZK  Chapter,  it 
must  have  been  active  for  at  least  one  year. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  his/her  peers  or  colleagues,  while 
supporting  nominations  may  be  submitted  by  other  zoo,  aquarium  or  related 
facility  personnel.  The  nominators  need  not  be  from  the  same  institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 

1.  List  name,  position,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director,  years  of 
service  in  the  field  and  the  recommendation  of  a peer  or  colleague. 

2.  List  and  document  the  outstanding  achievements:  AAZPA  Bean  Award 
project  participation,  exhibits,  breeding,  conservation,  etc. 

3.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure:  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers, 
will  independently  review  each  nominee. 

Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zookeeper  Education  (CMZE)  - The 

purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  individuals,  institutions  and  organizations 
in  the  zoological  community  most  actively  promoting  educational  programs  for 
zookeepers.  Examples  of  such  support  are:  reimbursements  for  formal  education, 
keeper  training  courses  and  staff  seminars.  The  CMZE  was  founded  by  Jeff 
Roberts,  1976-1978  CHAIR,  in  1978,  to  compliment  the  work  of  the  AAZK 
Education  Committee  that  had  been  formed  at  that  time.  The  award  is  presented 
at  the  annual  AAZK  National  Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  Any  staff  individual,  institution  or  organization  from  a North  American  zoo, 
aquarium  or  related  facility  is  eligible. 
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2.  The  keeper  training  program  must  have  been  in  existance  for  at  least  one 
year. 


Nomination  Procedure; 

1.  If  you  feel  that  your  institution,  organization  or  a staff  individual  merits 
such  an  award,  please  submit  a letter  of  nomination  which  mentions  specifically 
the  educational  programs  that  are  offered. 

2.  Claims  made  should  be  backed  up  with  documentation  for  the  committee  to 
review. 

3.  List  the  institution  or  organization’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director. 

4.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure;  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers, 
will  independently  review  each  nominee. 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering 
organization  of  these  three  awards.  The  character  of  these  awards  includes  a 
certificate  or  plaque,  letter  of  notification  to  the  institution’s  director  and  national 
recognition  by  professional  journals.  Such  journals  include:  the  American  Zoo 
and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Aquarium  (CAZPA)  Newsletters.  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  (AAZK), 
Awards.  Honors  and  Prizes:  Volume  1;  United  States  and  Canada.  The  latter  is 
published  by  Gale  Research  Company  based  in  Wheaton,  MD  and  found  in 
medium  to  large  sized  libraries  across  the  US.  and  Canada. 


Award  nominations  should  be  submitted  to: 
Janet  McCoy,  Awards  Chair, 

Metro  Washington  Park  Zoo, 

4001  S.  W.  Canyon  Rd.,  Portland,OR  97221. 


Award  Nomination  Submission 
Deadline 
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SPECTRUM 


Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


Nutritionally  balanced 

Fixed  formulation  • Economical 


When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NEBRASKA  BRAND 

h \ 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/T amarin  dry  Poiar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters— nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  It  all 

FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte.  NE  69103-0721 


New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Susan  Michele  Walls,  Brandywine 
Zoo  (DE);  Ariel  Owens,  Miami 
Metrozoo  (FL);  Tracy  Mauro,  Lynnae 
Ardito,  Evelyn  MacQueen  and  Glenn 
Goodman,  Lion  Country  Safari 
(FL);  Christy  Dianne  Myers, 
Birmingham  Zoo  (AL);  Joseph 
Robertia,  Jr.,  Nashville  Zoo  (TN); 
Kevin  Cassman,  Toledo  Zoo  (OH); 
Debra  L.  Simonik,  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo  (OH);  Laura 
Grabowski,  no  zoo  listed  (OH);  Teresa 
Calvert,  Hoof  & Paws  Exotics  (IN); 
Colette  Monique,  Belle  Isle  Zoo  (MI); 
Jeff  Dier,  Blank  Park  Zoo  (lA);  Dana 
Nicholson,  Milwaukee  County  Zoo 
(WI);  Trish  Gordon,  no  zoo  listed  (IL); 
Tracy  Mott  and  Nancy  Defiesta, 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  (IL);  Georgia  L. 
Ondrejka,  Baton  Rouge  Zoo  (LA); 
Sylvia  Amsler,  Little  Rock  Zoo  (AR); 
Charlona  Ingram,  Houston  Zoo  (TX); 
Amy  J.  Pape,  Denver  Zoo  (CO); 


Deana  Walz,  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo  (UT); 
Wilbur  James,  Out  of  Africa  Wildlife 
Park  (AZ);  Vicki  L.  Lenderman, 
Albuquerque  Biological  Park 
(NM);  Tracy  Boyd,  Chaffee 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Fresno  (CA); 
Amy  A.  Trachsel,  Metro  Washington 
Park  Zoo  (OR);  and  Dinah  L.  Wilson, 
Point  Defiance  Zoo  & Aquarium 
(WA). 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

White  Oak  Conservation  Center, 
Yulee,  FL 

Calgary  Zoo  Library,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada 


Renewing  Contributing  Members 

National  Zoological  Park  Library 
Washington,  DC 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 
AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.  S.  A. 


Administrative  Office  Staff 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CDT 
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Animal  Behavior  Concerne  & Solu'tions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Gan  Die^o,  CA 


Sea  Lion  (Zalophus  californianus)  Evaluation,  Zoo. 

QUESTION 

I am  the  newest  trainer  on  a sea  lion.  She  has  been  exhibiting  some  problem 
behavior  for  about  five  months.  Currently  she  hesitates  or  refuses  to  return  up 
into  a hallway.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions? 

PROBLEM  BACKGROUND 

The  animal  has  been  at  this  facility  for  over  seven  years.  She  is  in  her  early 
teens  and  is  housed  with  six  other  sea  lions.  Her  history  shows  multiple  trainers 
and  housing  at  one  other  facility  (where  she  was  born). 

This  animal  was  initially  responding  well  to  her  new  trainer  and  was  beginning 
to  learn  new  commands.  She  then  refused  to  travel  the  complete  distance 
through  a hallway  to  a holding  pool,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a tunneled  incline. 
There  is  also  a new  scale  that  has  been  placed  into  the  end  of  the  hallway. 

In  addition,  she  is  not  very  amiable  to  being  touched  by  her  trainer.  She  exhibits 
more  security  in  the  water  and  bolts  back  to  the  pool  when  uncomfortable. 
Attempts  to  get  her  up  through  the  incline  and  hallway  to  the  other  holding 
pool  have  temporarily  been  aborted. 

OTHER 

In  many  cases,  most  training  efforts  edge  forward  too  quickly.  In  this  situation, 
the  animal  was  initially  responding  well  to  directives  and  did  go  through  the 
tunneled  incline,  through  the  hallway  and  into  the  holding  pool  area.  The 
animal  showed  signs  of  being  uncomfortable,  but  performed  according  to 
directives.  When  the  scale  was  placed  into  the  area,  the  animal  was  not 
acclimated  to  the  new  variable  and  refused  to  cooperate  further. 

SUGGESTED  CONSIDERATIONS 

Go  back  to  basics. 

Since  you  are  a new  trainer  on  this  animal,  review  and  strengthen  those 
behaviors  you  already  have.  Work  both  land  and  water  behaviors.  If  you  do  not 
have  water  entry  and  exit  under  stimulus  control,  train  that.  Once  under 
stimulus  control,  you  can  choose  the  timing  to  control  this  behavior  before  the 
animal  decides  to. 

Use  a seat  or  target  mat  to  teach  “place”  or  condition  a “safe”  position. 

Give  this  animal  a sense  of  security  other  than  your  normal  target  or  the  water. 
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Ideally,  this  object  will  be  mobile  and  you  can  move  it  from  one  location  to  another. 
Put  the  seat,  or  location  mat,  in  an  area  where  this  animal  exhibits  more  relaxed 
behavior.  Reward  the  stationary  behavior  on  this  object,  and  then  the  relaxation. 
Work  your  normal  behaviors  there. 

Desensitize  to  touch. 

Once  you  have  accomplished  the  stationary  behavior  and  relaxation,  begin  to 
reward  close  proximity  and  touch.  You  will  be  using  short  duration  behavior 
responses  and  be  looking  for  relaxation,  when  you  get  it  reward  it.  Move  to 
different  locations  on  her  body.  Initially,  you  will  probably  need  to  give  her  a 
target  for  her  nose  while  you  do  this. 

In  stress  situations,  most  animals  will  respond  to  your  directives  if  they  are 
given  behaviors  they  are  secure  with  and  if  you  can  get  them  to  relax.  The  trust 
bond  with  you  can  be  strengthened  through  this  type  of  training,  and  this  will 
help  you  take  her  through  the  stress  situation  instead  of  having  her  bolt. 

Perform  strongest  behaviors  and  introduce  slight  variables  in  location. 

Once  your  seating  or  place  behavior  is  sohd,  move  the  seat  into  a different  location 
and  work  stable  behaviors,  reward  for  performance  but  also  for  relaxation.  You 
want  to  be  able  to  get  the  relaxation  in  other  areas. 

Desensitize  to  mock  scale. 

Once  your  seat  behavior  is  stable  then  you  can  bring  a mock  scale  somewhere 
near  the  seat.  Reward  for  relaxation  and  toleration.  Also  move  the  animal 
closer  or  have  another  trainer  move  the  mock  scale  closer.  Reward  as  the 
desensitization  escalates.  (The  animal  ignores  and  ceases  to  react  to  the  mock 
scale.)  You  will  then  want  to  work  at  moving  the  animal  onto  the  object  and 
reward  heavy  for  toleration.  End  the  session  on  a good  note.  Avoid  the 
temptation  to  move  forward  too  fast. 

Mobile  target 

Using  your  normal  targeting  device,  review  and  strengthen  this.  Give  the  animal 
some  variables  to  work  on.  For  instance,  use  a nose  target  and  move  the  animal 
into  different  body  positions  in  a stationary  location  — keeping  the  target  touch 
intact.  Try  also  to  move  the  animal  into  a new  location  while  she  is  on  the 
target. 

Combine  strategies. 

Once  you  have  the  seat  or  mat  behavior  stable,  you  will  want  to  approximate 
using  it  up  to  the  incline,  and  then  through  it.  Take  small  steps  and  work  the 
most  stable  behaviors  while  doing  so.  How  fast  you  can  span  the  distance  will 
depend  on  the  animal.  Take  it  slower  rather  than  go  too  fast.  Then  add  the 
other  variables  of  going  over  the  scale  and  into  the  holding  pool  on  command. 
You  could  also  use  the  mobile  target  to  approximate  up. 

Conspecific  relationships. 

If  this  animal’s  best  buddy  does  not  have  a problem  with  the  desired  behavior, 
you  may  want  to  consider  using  her  and  her  trainer  as  an  influence  or  to  create 
a drive  to  instill  more  confidence  in  the  procedure.  Having  them  at  the  end  of 
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the  incline  or  in  the  holding  pool  area,  in  some  instances,  could  assist  you  in 
advancing  your  efforts  more  rapidly  Be  sure  to  also  be  alert  to  dominant  animals 
or  perceived  threats  from  those  animals. 

A to  B movements 

Using  your  seat  or  place  and  the  mobile  target,  you  could  start  training  A to  B 
work  (This  is  moving  an  animal  from  “Point  A”  to  “Point  B.”)  and  approximate 
up  into  distance  work.  Another  trainer  could  assist  you  in  this  and  eventually 
you  could  incorporate  this  strategy  into  the  incline  to  the  holding  pool. 

Other 

Always  look  at  the  situation  from  the  animal’s  perspective.  Ask  why  the  animal 
is  refusing,  since  there  usually  is  a good  reason.  (Not  always  one  we  feel  is  a 
good  one,  but  the  animal  does!)  Sometimes  the  reason  can  be  a mere  perception 
or  instincts,  while  at  other  times  it  can  be  due  to  an  incident  or  another  influence. 

Ask  questions  for  the  animal.  Is  there  something  that  visually  looks  threatening? 
What  is  the  lighting  like  through  the  tunneled  incline?  Are  there  places  she 
could  be  trapped  by  another  animal?  Was  there  a step  missed  somewhere  and 
then  regression?  Any  subtle  influences  within  the  group  of  animals?  A past 
bad  experience  you  did  not  know  about? 

Again,  keeping  a log  of  behavior  and  related  situations  surrounding  training 
can  help  immensely.  It  gives  you  a good  solid  foundation  to  move  forward  with 
and  can  assist  you  in  easily  pinpointing  causes  and  events  (both  past  and  present) 
that  can  advance  or  hinder  your  progress. 

NEXT  MONTH:  Lingo  Limbo  - WHiat  is  the  difference  between  conditioning 
and  training? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a behavior  question/scenario  for  discussion 
in  this  column,  please  use  the  guidelines  published  in  the  Aug.  1997 
AKF  (pg.  348-350).  Requests  for  behavior  evaluations  should  be  sent  to 
Diana  Guerrero  at  Ark  Animals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA 
92033-1154  or  directed  to  her  e-mail  address  listed  below. 

About  the  Author:  Since  1978  Diana  has  been  active  both  in  the  U S.  and  England 
working  with  zoos,  private  collections,  an  oceanarium,  a marine  aquarium,  and  other 
animal-related  organizations  involving  captive  wildlife.  She  has  a broad  base  of  animal 
experience  involving  movie  & television  training,  zookeeping,  show  performances  with 
live  animals,  education,  behavior  management,  modification  and  enrichment,  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  captive  breeding  and  management  of  endangered  species.  She 
is  currently  working  as  an  Animal  Behavior  Consultant  and  Trainer  with  both  exotic  and 
domestic  animals,  she  has  authored  numerous  articles  on  animal  behavior  and  training. 
If  you  have  questions  for  Diana,  you  may  contact  her  at  1-800-818-7387  or  via  the  email 
listed  below.  NOTE:  The  Ark  Animals*  Website  has  completed  the  change  to  Electronic 
Magazine  Format.  The  ‘"Ezine”  features  articles  related  to  captive  animal  behavior, 
enrichment,  conservation,  and  similar  topics.  The  publisher  welcomes  electronically 
submitted  articles  (previously  published  or  new  work).  Deadline  is  the  10th  of  the  month 
previous  to  publishing.  Interested  parties  may  contact  the  publisher  at 
arkabc@arkanimals.com  Site  address  is  http:!  / www.arkanimalS.com 
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By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Question 

How  do  you  prepare  for  the  unforseen  crisis  management  situation? 

Comments 

Crises  seem  to  come  in  a variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  while  oiie  small  crisis 
can  be  easily  dealt  with  by  most  institutions,  multiple  incidents  at  the  same 
time  can  prove  particularly  challenging,  especially  if  one  of  them  is  a major 
crisis. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I’ll  draw  upon  recent  personal  experience.  As  many  of 
you  may  be  aware  I recently  took  over  management  of  a facility  in  North  Texas. 
It’s  an  older  institution  with  established  strengths  and  weaknesses.  I consider 
myself  fortunate  to  have  a good  staff  and  an  incredibly  supportive  city 
government.  The  events  that  follow  occurred  within  roughly  a 24-hour  period 
of  time  at  my  facility. 

Friday,  January  9, 1998 

Problem: 

The  staff  had  already  closed  and  secured  the  zoo  for  the  day.  Our  Senior  Elephant 
Trainer  had  late  rounds  and  was  walking  out  to  his  car  in  the  parking  area 
when  over  the  western  treeline  of  the  Savannah  cruises  the  Global  Hilton  hot 
air  balloon.  As  he  watched,  it  suffered  the  first  of  two  crippling  explosions. 
Luckily  the  prevailing  winds  carried  it  past  the  northern  treeline  and  a few 
miles  beyond  us  where  the  second  explosion  resulted  in  a final  decent  and  crash 
landing.  Unfortimately,  this  was  the  easy  part,  because  the  balloon  was  pursued 
by  a small  fleet  of  chase  and  news  helicopters  which  jumped  the  treeline  and 
came  in  at  less  than  one  hundred  feet  over  the  Savannah.  Needless  to  say,  the 
hoofstock  didn’t  respond  favorably. 
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Solution: 


The  remaining  staff  member  stayed  into  the  evening  checking  each  of  the  exhibits 
and  observing  the  animals  for  signs  of  injury  or  myopathy  A familiar  face  and 
voice  made  a considerable  difference  in  calming  the  animals.  Fortunately,  no 
injuries  had  occurred  and  the  animals  were  only  stressed.  Also,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  closing  the  airspace  around  the  facility  to  prevent  future  incidents. 

Saturday,  January  10,  1998 

Problem: 

Unusually  heavy  rains  throughout  the  past  week  resulted  in  increased  water 
levels  in  a fork  of  the  Trinity  River  which  borders  the  zoo  and  is  separated  by  an 
extensive  levy  system.  The  water  pressure  caused  a backflow  which  resulted  in 
flooding  in  the  exhibits  that  have  pools.  At  the  same  time  a one-inch  gas  main 
that  provides  heat  to  one  of  the  Primate  Nighthouses  ruptured.  This  required 
the  immediate  evacuation  and  closing  of  the  zoo,  and  placing  all  animals  on 
exhibit  while  the  nightbouse  was  aired  out. 

Solution: 

The  emergency  sump  pump  on  the  12-inch  main  was  started  and  perimeter 
valves  were  checked.  The  zoo  was  evacuated  and  closed.  Radio  communications 
were  suspended  for  fear  of  a spark  and  Lone  Star  Gas  Emergency  Services  were 
contacted.  Also,  a call  was  put  in  to  the  City  Water  and  Utilities  Department 
and  a local  contractor  that  services  gas  lines.  Within  15  minutes  Lone  Star  Gas 
had  the  line  shut  down  and  after  30  minutes  all  parties  were  present  and  a 
course  of  action  was  decided.  Zoo  staff  secured  a perimeter  which  everyone 
waited  behind  while  the  contractors  inspected  the  line.  The  City  Utilities  crew 
waited  in  reserve  with  heavy  equipment  in  case  excavation  was  required.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  line  would  be  sealed  and  pressure  tested. 
The  test  went  fine  and  the  gas  leak  was  dealt  with,  which  was  a plus  since  a 
major  cold  front  was  due  to  hit  our  area  in  about  four  hours  and  a handful  of  the 
older  buildings  used  gas  heat. 

Problem: 

The  Primate  House  was  without  heat  and  that  extensive  cold  front  was  still 
coming  our  way.  Also,  when  the  gas  line  was  reactivated  it  blew  out  the 
thermocoupling  on  the  heater  in  the  Elephant  Building  and  heater  parts 
suppliers  are  closed  on  Saturdays. 

Solution: 

Back-up  heaters  were  pulled  from  storage  and  attached  with  protective  mesh 
over  the  windows  of  the  nighthouse.  Extension  cords  with  in-line  fuses  were 
run  to  the  main  breaker  outlet  for  that  part  of  the  zoo.  Temperatures  in  the 
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nighthouse  were  recorded  by  using  an  indoor-outdoor  thermometer  with  a probe 
into  the  building.  One  of  our  zoo  volunteers  works  for  a local  contractor  and 
was  able  to  pull  the  part  for  the  elephant  heater  from  their  warehouse  and 
assist  us  with  the  installation  and  safety  check. 

Conclusion 

No  injuries  to  the  staff,  members  of  the  public,  or  to  the  animal  collection 
occurred,  and  we  still  went  home  at  five.  Still,  Fd  be  lying  if  I said  this  had  been 
an  easy  situation.  It  took  extensive  communication  and  teamwork  to  address 
these  situations.  Attitude,  morale,  and  technical  skill  all  played  a role  in  the 
solution  process.  Maintenance  of  back-up  equipment  and  materials  definitely 
made  a difference  in  the  resolution  process.  Still,  preparation  played  a key  role 
in  the  process  - we  knew  where  to  go  and  how  to  do  it.  On  a personal  note,  I 
think  Murphy  was  an  optimist. 


NEXT  MONTH;  Why  are  feral  animals  such  a concern  for  zoological 
institutions? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to;  Reactions/AKF, 
635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management  His  education  and  expereince  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant; 
Shoot  Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper 
at  various  AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological 
institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/ 
First  Aid  Instructor.) 

Zoo  Professionals  Tour  of  Asian  Zoos 

Mark  Rosenthal,  Chairman  and  curator  of  the  Department  ofg  mammals  at  the  Lincoln  Park 
Zoo  in  Chicago  will  be  leading  a unique  “Zoo  Professionals  Tour  of  Asian  Zoos”  from  26 
Sept,  through  13  Oct.  1998,  to  include  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  China  and  Japan  (optional). 
Zoos  scheduled  to  be  visited  in  the  four  countries  will  include  the  Singapore  Zoo,  the  Jurong 
Bird  Park  and  Insect  Kingdom,  the  Hong  Kong  Zoo,  the  Ocean  Park  Zoo,  the  Beijing  Zoo, 
the  Shanghai  Zoo,  the  Shanghai  Wild  Animal  Park,  the  Ueno  Park  Zoo  and  the  Tama  Zoo. 
In  additional  key  cultural  attractions  and  events  are  included  such  as  the  Great  Wall,  the 
Forbidden  City,  etc.  Package  price,  per  person  from  San  Francisco,  including  airfare,  is 
$3995.00,  double  occupancy.  Single  supplement  is  $825.00.  Optional  Tokyo  excursion  is 
$450.00  per  person,  additional,  single  supplement  is  $400.00.  For  a detailed  itinerary,  you 
may  contact  Mark  at  (312)  742-7682. 
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Secrets  of  Infrared  Revealed! 


NATURAL  “SUN  LIKE"  HEAT 

Imagine  natural  "sun  like"  heat  WITHOUT  LIGHT  that 
provides  added  health  benefits  for  your  animal  as  well. 

By  using  our  long  life  Infrared  Heat  Panels  or  Pearico 
Ceramic  Elements,  you  will  achieve  this  and  more. 

ADDED  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Infrared  is  more  than  just  a heat  source.  Infrared  heat 
has  just  been  shown  to  improve  circulation,  lower 
stress  and  benefit  animals  with  rheumatic  and 
respiratory  conditions.  Veterinarians  have  found  infrared 
heat  to  be  a beneficial  asset  to  the  expedient  recovery 
of  convalescing  animals.  Zoos,  scientific  institutes, 
veterinarians,  breeders,  and  consumers  have  reported 
to  us  time  and  time  again  the  positive  results  they 
have  obtained,  beyond  heating,  when  using  our  infrared 
products  as  a heat  source. 

TESTED  AND  PROVEN 
Over  the  last  several  years  Ram  Network 
has  been  instrumental  in  providing  its  clients  with  the 
latest  infrared  heating  technology  available  today.  Our 
products  have  been  used  to  heat  reptiles,  birds,  camels, 
elephants,  zebras,  kangaroos,  monkeys,  horses  and  many  other  animals.  It  is  our  goal  to  provide 
our  clients  with  the  best  "State  of  the  art"  heating  equipment  available  now  and  in  the  future. 


GUARANTEED  RESULTS 

After  trying  our  products,  if  you  do  not  find  them  to  be  everything  we  say,  simply  return  them  within 
30  days  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


Comfortable  "Sun  Like"  Infrared  Heat 

No  Light  Emitted 

Panels  are  Safe  to  Touch 

Wall  or  ceiling  mountable  with  screws 

and  can  also  be  hung  with  chains 

(No  Heat  behind  panei) 

Can  be  spray  misted  for  ease  of 
disinfection 

10  YEAR  GUARANTEE  on  heating 
element 

No  noise,  no  odor,  non-allergenic 
On  / Off  indicator  light  and  line  switch 
Plug  into  thermostat  or  dimmer  or 
available  with  in-line  dimmer 
A COMPLETE  LINE  of  sizes  and 
wattages  for  small  to  large  enclosures 


Call  1-800-R-Network...or  send  for  your 
FREE  information  kit  Today! 


(A) 


RAM  NETWORK 

Tel:  818-345-0484  • Fax:  818-345-3324 

6860  Canby  Ave,  Suite  115*  Reseda  CA  91335  USA 
E-mail:  RamNetwork@AOL.com 


Mail  To:  RAM  NETWORK 

6860  Canby  Avenue,  Suite  115 
Reseda,  CA  91335 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  information  kit  on 
your  products.  I am  a (check  one) 

□ Distributor  □ Retail  Store  QZoo  GVet 

□ Professional  Breeder  □ Private  Party 

Name 


Address. 


City- 

State. 


Zip 


Tel:(  ) 


By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


PRIMATES  - Puzzle  Box  Feeder  with  Drawers 


A box  is  constructed  out  of  scrap  wood.  There  are  two  compartments,  a drawer 
on  top  with  a knob  handle  that  the  animals  must  pull  out,  and  hinged  door  on 
the  bottom  which  pulls  down.  A block  of  wood  is  attached  inside  the  top  drawer 
to  serve  as  a stop,  preventing  the  animals  from  completely  pulling  the  drawer 
out.  The  bottom  compartment  door  is  fastened  with  a window  latch  that  the 
animals  must  pull  over  to  open.  The  latch  can  shift  to  different  levels  of  difficulty. 
It  can  start  out  unlatched,  to  allow  the  animals  to  explore  and  see  the  bottom 
compartment.  When  the  animals  learn  how  to  open  the  bottom  door,  it  can  be 
latched,  creating  a challenge.  Small  holes  are  drilled  into  the  sides  of  the  box 
and  the  top  drawer  to  allow  the  animals  to  smell  and  see  the  food  items  inside. 
Fruit  slices,  grapes,  mealworms,  and  greens  can  all  be  placed  inside  the  box.  The 
box  is  placed  on  the  ground  inside  the  exhibit. 


-Kristen  Schroeder,  Intern 
Burnet  Park  Zoo,  Syracuse,  NY 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety 
considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 
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Morelia,  Mexico  - August  1997 


By 

Jeannette  Beranger,  Chair 
AAZK  International  Outreach  Committee 
Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo,  Providence,  RI 


In  the  fall  of  1996  the  AAZK  International  Outreach  Committee  was  approached  by 
the  Mexican  Zoo  Association  (AZCARM)  through  our  liaison  Alberto  Mendoza  of  the 
Houston  Zoo.  They  asked  us  to  put  together  and  run  a basic  zoo  husbandry  workshop 
for  Mexican  zookeepers.  AZCAKM  felt  there  was  a great  need  for  professional 
training  for  their  keepers  and  wanted  to  start  them  down  that  road  with  just  such  a 
program.  A workshop  became  a reality... keepers  teaching  keepers 

The  AAZK  International  Outreach  Committee  (IOC)  developed  an  agenda  with  the 
assistance  of  a zoo  husbandry  manual  produced  through  the  Jersey  Preservation 
Trust,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  National  Zoo.  With  the  permission  of 
its  authors,  we  utilized  this  book  and  formulated  a basic  outline  for  the  class.  We 
made  modifications  to  cover  subjects  that  were  not  included  in  the  book.  The  following 
topics  were  gathered  to  use  as  the  agenda  for  our  course: 


T.  The  purpose  of  zoos 

2.  Zoo  organization/chain  of  command 

3.  Information  flow  and  reportage 

4.  Animal  records 

5.  Animal  healthcare 

6.  Animal  handling  & training 


7.  Nutrition 

8.  Enrichment 

9.  Population  management 

10.  Exhibit  work 

11.  Pest  control 

12.  Beyond  routine  work 


Once  an  outline  of  topics  was  put  together,  we  sent  it  to  the  AAZK  Board  and  AZCARM 
for  approval.  We  received  their  acceptance  and  moved  to  the  next  phase:  the  slide 
presentation.  There  was  a need  to  ensure  that  all  the  topics  were  fully  understood 
by  the  students,  many  of  whom  did  not  speak  English,  so  a slide  show  was  put 
together  to  accompany  the  agenda.  The  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter 
produced  and  paid  for  the  slides  depicting  the  subjects  we  would  be  discussing. 

The  funding  of  the  air  fare  for  instructors  was  primarily  aided  through  the  Mezo 
American  Fauna  Interest  Group  and  AAZK  Chapters.  We  had  enough  money  to 
send  four  keepers  to  be  teachers:  Alberto  Mendoza  of  the  Houston  Zoo.  Martha 
Turnbull  of  the  Denver  Zoo,  and  Greg  George  of  the  Tennessee  Aquarium  and  myself 
These  people  were  chosen  for  their  wide  range  of  expertise  and  their  teaching 
experience  in  the  field  of  zookeeping.  The  team  was  sent  for  a total  of  three  days  to 
accomplish  their  task  of  running  the  workshop.  Accompanying  the  teachers  were 
copies  of  the  instruction  manual  made  possible  with  the  help  of  the  Zoo  Conservation 
Outreach  Group  and  the  Audubon  Park  AAZK  Chapter.  Each  student  was  able  to 
take  one  copy  back  home  after  completing  the  program. 
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The  team  was  welcomed  to  the  site  of  the  workshop,  the  Morelia  Zoo,  by  the  president 
of  AZCAKM  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  zoo  community  in  the  area.  We  had 
keepers  and  other  zoo  personnel  from  throughout  Mexico  totaling  more  than  50 
attending  the  classes.  The  workshop  was  a complete  success.  After  the  three  days, 
we  made  many  friends  who  went  back  to  their  jobs  with  hopefully  a different 
perspective  on  their  careers  and  a big  dose  of  pride  in  their  work. 

The  AAZK  has  been  invited  to  return  to  Mexico  in  1998.  We  look  forward  to  the 
challenge  of  the  next  workshop.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  train  enough  Mexican  keepers 
so  that  they  may  one  day  develop  and  run  their  own  workshops.  To  the  IOC’s  surprise 
we  have  received  invitations  to  hold  workshops  from  other  countries  as  well.  This 
May,  a team  will  be  sent  to  the  Barranquilla  Zoo  in  Columbia.  This  will  be  a tri- 
regional  affair  with  invitations  sent  to  keepers  from  Columbia,  Venezuela,  and 
Equidor.  We  are  currently  looking  for  the  assistance  to  fund  the  air  fare  for  the 
instructors.  If  any  Chapters  are  interested  in  helping  please  contact  the  IOC  or  the 
AAZK  Administrative  Office  in  Topeka. 

The  IOC  was  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  form  of  training  to 
our  fellow  keepers  abroad.  Despite  the  geographical  and  cultural  differences,  there 
are  keepers  throughout  the  world  who  we  find  strive  to  improve  conditions  for  their 
animals  as  our  AAZK  members  do.  The  International  Outreach  Committee  will 
endeavor  to  lend  a hand  to  these  people  wherever  it  is  needed  and  will  serve  as  a 
resource  for  anyone  who  seeks  answers  to  their  professional  needs  in  the  zoo  world. 

The  IOC  would  like  to  thank  the  following  AAZK  Chapters,  zoos,  and  groups  for 
helping  to  make  the  Mexican  Workshop  possible  through  their  support: 


Zoo  Atlanta  AAZK 
Franklin  Park  AAZK 
Capron  Park  AAZK 
Detroit  Zoo  AAZK 
North  Carolina  Zoo  AAZK 


Philadelphia  Zoo  AAZK 
Denver  Zoo  AAZK 
Memphis  Zoo  AAZK 
Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  AAZK 
Audubon  Park  Zoo  AAZK 


Fort  Worth  Zoo 
Tennessee  Aquarium 
Houston  Zoo 


Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo 
Denver  Zoo 
Morelia  Zoo 


Mezo  American  Fauna  Interest  Group 
Zoo  Conservation  Outreach  Group 
The  Mexican  Zoological  Association  AZCARM 
The  Rhode  Island  Zoological  Society 

And  a special  thanks  to  Chris  Wemmer  of  the  National  Zoo  for  allowing  us  to 
use  the  book  “A  Zoo  Biologist’s  Manual”  as  a tool  for  our  course. 
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1993  AAZK/EMA/AZH  National  Conference 

Indianapolie,  Indiana 
6ept  26-30, 1996 

Indiana  is  proud  to  welcome  three  outstanding  environmental 
conservation  organizations,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  collective 
histories,  will  be  having  a joint  conference  which  will  provide  greater 
educational  opportunities  to  their  members.  Members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK),  the  Elephant  Manager’s 
Association  (EMA),  and  the  Association  of  Zoo  Horticulture  (AZH)  will 
gather  September  26-30,  1998  in  Indianapolis.  This  year’s  theme,  in 
keeping  with  the  joint  nature  of  this  conference,  is:  Together  we  can 
do  it....there  is  strength  in  numbers.  This  effort  to  synergize  the 
activities  of  these  organizations  is  supported  by  the  Indianapolis 
Zoological  Society  and  we  invite  you  to  be  our  partner  in  ensuring  the 
success  of  this  important  endeavor. 

This  year’s  joint  conference  is  located  in  downtown  Indianapolis.  Nearby 
attractions  include  the  park-like  setting  of  the  Canal  Walk,  the  Eiteljorg 
Museum  of  Western  Art,  and  the  IMAX  3D  Theatre.  The  hotel  is  a five- 
minute  walk  from  the  new  Circle  Centre  Mall,  and  other  popular  stores 
and  restaurants  such  as  the  Rock  Bottom  and  Alcatraz  Breweries,  and 
the  Slippery  Noodle  nightclub.  Other  popular  spots  to  visit  are  the 
Indianapolis  500  Racetrack  and  Museum,  the  world  famous  Children’s 
Museum  and  the  Indianapolis  Zoo,  all  of  which  are  within  a 10-minute 
drive  of  the  hotel. 

There  will  be  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  pre-  and  post-conference 
trips.  The  first  trip  will  be  September  25  and  participants  will  be  exploring 
a southern  Indiana  cave,  ending  with  a visit  to  a winery.  (This  trip  is 
moderately  strenuous  and  crawling  is  required.)  The  second  trip  will  be 
September  26  and  participants  will  be  canoeing  and/or  hiking  at  Shades 
and  Turkey  Run  State  Parks.  The  final  trip  will  be  October  1-3  with 
participants  visiting  the  Louisville  Zoo  and  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 
Weather  in  Indiana  can  be  unpredictable  so  conference  attendees, 
whether  participating  in  trips  or  not,  should  plan  for  temperatures  that 
could  range  outside  the  normal  50-70  degrees  F during  the  day  and  30- 
40  degrees  F at  night. 

For  further  information  please  call  Bruce  Elkins  at  (317)  630-5157  or 
(317)  630-2031;  or  email  at  belkins@mail.indyzoo.com. 


1998  AAZK/EMA/AZH  National  Conference 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
September  26-30, 1998 

Hotel  Registration  Form 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Zip  Code Phone  ( ) 


Single  (1  person)  $95**  Arrival  Date 

Double  (2  people)  $95**  Departure  Date 

There  is  a $10  fee  for  each  additional  person  over  the  two  person  limit. 
**Room  rates  applicable  September  24  - October  1,  1998.** 

If  double  is  checked,  sharing  a room  with 

Credit  Card  # - - - Expiration  Date 

Name  on  card 

Signature 

Group  Reservation  - American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers 

~ Guaranteed  reservations  require  a one  night’s  deposit  or  a major  credit  card. 
~ Credit  cards  will  be  charged  for  first  night’s  room  and  tax  unless  canceled 
by  6 p.m.  the  day  of  arrival. 

~ Rates  subject  to  a 10%  hotel  tax. 

~ Hotel  accepts  Visa,  MasterCard,  Discover,  American  Express,  Diner’s  Club, 
and  Carte  Blanche. 

- Check  in  time  is  3 pm.  Check  out  time  is  12  pm. 

~ Please  make  all  room  sharing  arrangements  between  attendees  prior  to 
making  room  reservations. 

~ To  make  reservations  by  phone,  call  1-800-333-3333.  Please  mention  that 
you  are  with  The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  (this  is  how  our  group 
conference  is  listed  in  the  hotel’s  computer). 

Please  return  this  form  to:  Radisson  Hotel,  City  Centre 

Attn:  Reservations 

31 W.  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Hotel  reservations  must  be  made  by  August  26, 1995. 


1998  AAZK/EMA/AZH  National  Conference 

Indianapolis,  IN  - Sept.  26>30, 1998 

Name 

Address 

City State/Province 

Zip/Postal  Code Phone  ( ) 

Institution 

Position 

Number  of  conferences  you  have  attended Presenting  a paper/poster? 

Participating  in  Zoo  Olympics? Special  meal  requirements 

REGISTRATION  FEES 

Registration  deadline:  August  1, 1998 

AAZK  Member 
AAZK  Member’s  Spouse 
Non-member 
Late  fee  (after  8/1/98) 

DAILY  RATES 

Registration  deadline:  August  1, 1998 

Sat.  Sept.  26  - Icebreaker 
Sun.  Sept.  27  - Papers,  multi-media  night 
Mon.  Sept.  28  - Papers,  Zoo  day,  auction 
Tue.  Sept.  29  - Papers 
Wed.  Sept.  30  - Papers,  banquet 
**TRIPS  - Deadline  to  register  August  1, 1998 
Pre-conference  trips: 

Caving/Winery  tour  - Southern  Indiana(Sept.  25) 

Canoeing  on  Sugar  Creek  - Shades  State  Park  & 

Turkey  Run  State  Park  (Sept.  26) 

Post-conference  trip: 

Louisville  Zoo,  Mammoth  Cave,  KY  (Oct.  1-  Oct.3)  $200  

T-shirts  ($12)  L XL  XXL 

A $25  handling  fee  will  be  charged  for  refunds  prior  to  September  1, 1998.  NO  refunds 
after  September  1, 1998.  *Fee  includes  $25.00  contribution  to  AAZK  National.  Fee 
does  not  include  cost  of  Conference  Proceedings.  Please  make  check  payable  ($US)  to: 
AAZK  Conference,  Indianapolis  Zoological  Society 

Send  form  and  payment  to:  Denise  Wagner,  FDC,  AAZK  Conference, 
Indianapolis  Zoological  Society,  P.  O.  Sox  22309, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46222-0309 


$125* 

$125* 

$175* 

$25 


$15 

$35 

$35 

$35 

$45 


$50 

$50 


1993  National  AAZK/AZH/EMA  Joint  Conference 

First  Call  for  Papers 

^^Together  we  can  do  it  - there  is  strength  in  numhers-^^  is  the  theme 
for  the  paper  sessions  and  workshops  at  the  1998  National  Conference. 
This  is  a joint  AAZK  conference  with  the  American  Zoo  Horticulturists 
and  Elephant  Manager’s  Associations. 

We  are  expecting  a record  number  of  abstract  submissions,  so  early 
contact  with  the  Program  Committee  is  critical.  Abstracts  will  be 
accepted  for  review  until  August  1, 1998.  Abstracts  should  be  limited 
to  one  to  two  paragraphs,  should  describe  in  detail  the  significance  of 
the  presentation  topic,  and  should  briefly  list  the  results,  conclusions, 
or  benefits  of  the  work  described.  Abstracts  that  are  poorly  written, 
that  do  not  contain  the  proper  submission  information,  or  do  not  otherwise 
meet  submission  criteria  will  be  returned  with  a letter  rejecting  the 
abstract  outright  or  suggesting  the  corrections  required  for  acceptance. 
All  papers  must  be  turned  in  to  the  moderators  prior  to  speaking. 

We  are  seeking  papers  done  jointly  with  the  other  groups  for  the  opening 
sessions.  We  are  also  looking  for  participants  and  ideas  for  round  table 
discussions.  Please  submit  ideas  to  the  Program  Committee. 

Abstracts  must  include  the  following  information: 

Name  of  Presenter  and  Co  - Authors 

Zoological  Affiliation 

Position  / Title 

Title  of  Paper  / Workshop 

Audiovisual  Equipment  Needs 

One  to  two  line  Bio  or  “How  you  want  to  be  introduced  by 
the  moderator 

Mail  Abstracts  to: 

Cheryl  Lent,  Chairperson  Paper  Committee 
1998  AAZK/AZH/EMA  National  Conference 
Indianapolis  Zoo 
1200  W.  Washington  St. 

Indianapolis,  IN  46222 

Fax  abstracts  to:  (317)  630-5153 

E-mail  abstracts  to:  Clent@mail.indyzoo.com 


CONFERENCE  NOTE:  Auction  items  should  be  mailed  to 
David  Hagan  at  the  Indianapolis  Zoo  at  address  above. 


Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


L800‘338’7348 


USFWS  Solicits  Suggestions  for  Changes  to  CITES  Listings 

The  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora  (CITES)  is  an  international  treaty  signed  by  143  countries  around 
the  world.  The  treaty  is  designed  to  regulate  trade  in  identified  species  that  are 
now  or  that  may  become  endangered.  In  general,  species  are  listed  in  one  of 
three  Appendices  to  the  treaty,  depending  upon  the  threat  to  their  long-term 
survival.  Appendix  I species  are  the  most  at  risk,  Appendix  II  species  are 
threatened  or  some  individual  populations  are  endangered,  and  Appendix  III 
species  are  ones  about  whom  enough  data  is  not  known  but  who  appear  to  be 
threatened. 

This  past  summer  a Convention  was  held  in  Zimbabwe  where  many  coimtries 
proposed  adding  species  to  the  various  appendices,  removing  species,  uplisting 
species,  or  downlisting  species.  Most  of  the  changes  were  reported  in  previous 
columns  of  Legislative  Update. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS) 
is  in  charge  of  keeping  track  of  species  that  need  to  be  listed  or  delisted  on  the 
CITES  Appendices.  Now,  USFWS  is  soliciting  input  from  the  public  at  large  for 
ideas  about  species  that  should  be  considered  at  the  next  CITES  convention  to 
be  held  in  Indonesia  in  November  1999.  Suggestions  for  listings  are  not  limited 
to  species  that  are  native  to  the  United  States.  The  USFWS  encourages 
interested  parties  to  submit  suggestions  regarding  any  plant,  reptile,  fish, 
mammal,  amphibian  or  bird  that  is  felt  to  warrant  consideration  by  the 
Convention. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dr.  Susan  Lieverman,  Acting 
Chief,  Office  of  Scientific  Authority,  USFWS,  4401  North  Fairfax  Dr.,  Room  750, 
Arlington,  VA  22203,  703-358-1708. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online  30  January  1998  (vol.  63,  No.  20)  and  USFWS  Press 
Release  5 February  1998 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Policy  Development  Underway 

The  USFWS  has  issued  an  invitation  to  the  public  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  policies  regarding  the  multiple  uses  of  the  U.  S.  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  Late  last  year.  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the  Refuge 
System  Improvement  Act  that  has  as  its  goal  a more  consistent  use  of  the  92 
million  acres  under  the  government’s  control. 
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Policies  to  be  considered  include  the  biological  integrity  of  the  diverse  refuges, 
management  of  public  uses,  determining  compatibility,  and  development  of 
comprehensive  conservation  plans.  The  USFWS  estimates  that  draft  policies 
will  be  available  for  public  review  and  comment  in  May  1998.  These  draft  policies 
can  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  web  site  at 
http://www.refuges.fws.gov  or  by  mailing  a request  to  Refuge  Improvement  Act 
Project,  Attn:  Ken  Edwards,  USFWS,  Division  of  Refuges,  4401  North  Fairfax 
Dr.,  Room  670,  Arlington,  VA  22203. 

Source:  USFWS  News  Release  26  January  1998 

Proposed  Law  Makes  It  Harder  to  Import  Rhino  & Tiger  Parts 

House  Resolution  2807,  the  Rhino  and  Tiger  Product  Labeling  Act,  is  being 
touted  by  the  USFWS  and  the  Interior  Department  as  a way  of  diminishing  tlie 
amount  of  rhino/tiger  parts  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  act  would 
expressly  prohibit  importation  of  any  product  that  claims  to  contain  rhino  horn 
or  tiger  bone,  whether  the  product  actually  contains  those  parts  or  not. 

The  bill  is  being  brought  in  conjunction  wdth  a more  informal  effort  on  the  part 
of  USFWS  representatives,  working  with  people  in  the  Asian  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  eliminate  these  products  from  the  stream  of 
commerce.  It  is  hoped  that  by  maldng  such  products  illegal  for  importation  at 
the  border,  the  trade  in  tiger  and  rhino  parts  will  be  reduced. 

Source:  USF'WS  Press  Release  4 February  199 


Rhino  & Tiger  Fund  Continues  Endangered  Species  Protection 

Interior  Department  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  recently  spoke  about  successes 
acliieved  so  far  from  efforts  funded  \mder  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation 
Act  of  1994.  That  Act  provides  money  to  fund  projects  that  will  provide  effective 
long-term  conservation  proposals.  Congress  has  funded  the  program  through 
the  year  2000,  with  $400,000  being  appropriated  for  FY  1997  and  1998. 

So  far,  30  projects  in  10  different  countries  have  been  awarded  $582,000  under 
the  Act,  and  the  money  has  been  tripled  by  matching  fimds,  usually  provided  by 
the  grant  recipients.  Half  of  the  money  has  gone  to  support  law  enforcement 
programs. 

In  a recent  press  release.  Babbitt  described  some  of  the  projects  funded  under 
the  Act,  which  include: 

• In  Assam,  India,  the  Fund  provides  support  for  various  conservation  efforts 
at  Kaziranga  National  Park  and  Pobitor,  Orang,  and  Laokhowa  wildlife 
sanctuaries.  Kaziranga  National  Park  provides  habitat  for  the  largest  remaining 
Indian  rhino  population,  55  percent  of  the  total  wild  population  of  the  species. 
The  $30,000  provided  by  the  Fund  will  be  used  by  park  forest  guards  to  build  10 
shelters  for  their  use  while  on  security  patrols,  permitting  them  to  remain  longer 
in  areas  where  poachers  access  the  park. 
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• A grant  of  $16,840  was  awarded  to  The  Wildlife  Protection  Society  of  India  to 
support  six  workshops  to  educate  local  law  enforcement  officials  on  such  topics 
as  wildlife  laws,  species  identification,  law  enforcement  techniques,  and 
interagency  coordination. 

• The  black  rhino  population  in  Tanzania  has  been  reduced  to  fewer  than  100 
individuals  because  of  extensive  poaching.  The  Fund  has  provided  $30,480  to 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in  Tanzania  to  support  surveillance  and  monitoring 
training  for  field  staff  of  the  Selous  Game  Reserve,  one  of  the  largest  protected 
areas  in  Africa. 

• The  Minnesota  Conservation  Officers  Association  has  received  a grant  of 
$40,000  for  its  Adopt-A- Warden  program  in  Indonesia.  This  program  is  giving 
Indonesian  national  park  wardens  training,  equipment,  and  technical  assistance 
from  Minnesota  game  wardens. 

• Vietnam’s  wild  animals  and  plants  are  being  exploited  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Through  the  Fund,  the  Institute  of  Ecology  and  Biological 
Resources  will  use  a $12,790  grant  to  provide  30  Customs  Officers  who  work 
along  Vietnam’s  border  with  China  with  basic  training  covering  the  principles 
of  CITES  and  their  implementation. 

• The  Javan  rhino  is  the  most  imperiled  of  all  rhinos.  A grant  of  $19,680  to 
Vietnam’s  Institute  of  Ecology  and  Biological  Resources  supports  information- 
gathering efforts  on  the  status  of  the  Javan  rhino  population  in  Catloc  Nature 
Reserve  including  the  number  of  rhinos  and  their  distribution.  These  studies 
will  provide  data  necessary  for  formulating  enhanced  rhino  conservation 
programs  for  law  enforcement  officers  and  for  local  communities. 

Source:  USFWS  Press  Release  4 February  1998 


Mozambique  Wildlife  Endangered  by  Rampant  Deforestation 

Logging  in  the  central  regions  of  Mozambique  is  depleting  forests  at  an  alarming 
rate,  according  to  Endangered  Wildlife  Trust  researcher  Vincent  Parker.  The 
deforestation  is  due  primarily  to  legal,  but  poorly  controlled,  issuing  of  licenses 
by  the  Mozambique  government.  Because  the  logging  licenses  are  so  easy  to 
obtain,  many  timber  companies  have  moved  into  the  area  to  capitalize  on  the 
abundance  of  wood.  While  some  of  the  wood  is  being  harvested  for  timber,  the 
majority  of  damage  is  being  done  by  charcoal  makers  and  by  slash- and-burn 
farming  operations. 

Researchers  report  that  one  bird,  the  oliveheaded  weaver,  is  already  on  the 
brink  of  extinction  and  other  species  are  not  far  behind.  The  weaver’s  habitat 
has  been  reduced  to  about  50,000  hectares  (193  sq.  mi.)  in  Mozambique,  with 
other  small  populations  remaining  in  Uganda  and  Malawi. 

Source:  Bushcraft  Mag-e-Zine,  published  by  WildNet  Africa  27  January  1998 
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Lynx  To  be  Listed  as  Threatened/Endangered  in  Lower  48 

A 11  February  Northwest  Ecosystem  Alliance  press  release  announced  a 
settlement  between  conservation  groups  and  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
formally  propose  listing  the  lynx  as  threatened  or  endangered  across  its  range 
in  the  lower  48  states  by  30  June  of  this  year.  Thirteen  conservation  groups 
including  NWEA,  Defenders  of  Wildlife  and  the  Biodiversity  Legal  Foundation 
waged  a six-year  legal  battle  to  protect  the  l5mx.  One  of  the  biggest  threats  to 
the  l3nix  is  logging  and  road  building  in  high-elevation  forests.  Mitch  Friedman 
of  NWEA  said  of  the  ruling,  “Government  agencies  have  been  brokering  lynx 
habitat  to  timber  interests  even  as  they  tied  us  up  in  court  for  six  years.  I hope 
our  wildlife  heritage  can  be  recovered  on  what’s  left  between  the  stumps.” 

Source:  GREENlines  Issue  #562  2 1 12 1 98 


Takhi  Making  Comeback  in  Mongolia 

The  8 February  Miami  Herald  reported  wild  Mongolian  horses  known  as  takhi 
are  making  a comeback.  The  horses  are  extinct  in  the  wild,  a consequence  of 
lost  habitat  to  livestock  grazing  and  encroachment  by  people.  An  experimental 
program  begun  five  years  ago  by  naturalists  from  Mongolia  and  the  Netherlands 
has  worked  to  reintroduce  farm-raised  takhi  to  the  Hustain  Nuruu  Reserve. 
One  hundred  takhi  are  expected  to  roam  wild  by  the  year  2000. 

Source:  GREENlines  Issue  #562  2112198 


Three  More  Wolves  Killed  Near  Agassiz  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Three  gray  wolves  were  recently  killed  in  two  separate  incidents  near  Agassiz 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  northwestern  Minnesota.  One  wolf  was  killed  on 
approximately  January  29  on  the  east  side  of  Eckvoll  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  This  male  was  the  Alpha  or  dominant  male  of  the  Golden  Valley  Pack 
which  occupies  the  east  side  of  the  Agassiz  refuge.  It  appeared  the  wolf  had 
been  run  over  by  a snowmobile  near  the  edge  of  the  state-owned  Eckvoll  Wildhfe 
Management  Area  which  adjoins  Agassiz  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Researchers 
had  been  following  this  wolf  since  July  18, 1997.  Its  mate  was  the  female  wolf 
that  was  shot  last  November  southeast  of  the  refuge. 

The  other  two  wolves  were  shot  on  private  land  south  of  Agassiz  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  These  wolves  were  killed  on  February  2.  Both  of  these  male  wolves 
were  pups  radio-collared  in  August  of  1997  as  part  of  the  Elm  Lake  Pack.  Both 
of  these  incidents  are  under  investigation. 

The  fine  for  taking  (killing)  a threatened  species  within  the  United  States  is 
$25,000  and/or  six  months  in  federal  prison.  The  radio-collared  wolves  are  part 
of  a research  project  at  Agassiz  National  Wildlife  Refuge  investigating  how  wolves 
use  the  refuge  and  surrounding  lands  and  their  role  in  livestock  depredation  in 
the  surrounding  area. 

Source:  USFWS  Press  Release,  February  2,  1998 
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Prehensile-Tailed  Skink  Birth 

at  Lion  Country  Safari 

October  1997  J^y  jpg  Byrd,  Reptile  Keeper 

Lion  Country  Safari,  West  Palm  Beach  ,FL 


Lion  Country  Safari’s  1.2  adult  prehensile-tailed  skinks  (Corucia  zebrata)  have  been 
housed  together  since  August  of  1994.  On  the  morning  of  2 1 October  1997,  a neonate 
was  discovered  during  routine  cleaning,  hidden  inside  of  a log  where  its  mother  had 
been  spending  most  of  her  time  in  the  days  prior.  No  courtship  or  breeding  behavior 
had  been  observed  prior  to  the  birth,  so  its  discovery  was  a bit  of  a surprise!  Based 
on  the  mother’s  recent  change  in  resting  sites,  and  her  continued  preference  for 
that  site,  it  was  estimated  that  the  baby  was  about  one  week  old.  We  decided  to 
leave  the  baby  in  the  display  with 


the  adults  and  to  date  it  has 
experienced  no  aggression  from 
them.  The  mother  has  shown 
limited  parental  care  by  remaining 
inside  the  log  with  it  and  by  acting 
aggressively  towards  the  keepers  as 
they  try  to  check  on  them  (by  trying 
to  bite  and  chase  them  away). 


Photo  by  Brenda  Irvine 


The  skinks  are  held  year  around  in 
an  elevated  2m  x 2.6m  x 1 in  (~6'  x 
8'  X 3')  outdoor  exhibit  with  glass 
walls  and  a solid  roof  Screened 
doors  at  either  end  provide  both 
ventilation  and  access  to  direct 
sunlight.  Standard  fluorescent 
bulbs  are  provided  to  brighten  the 
exhibit  for  public  viewing.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  pine  bark  nuggets 
and  the  exhibit  is  decorated  with 
natural  limbs,  hollow  logs  and 
potted  Bromiliad  sp.  Due  to  south 
Florida’s  great  weather,  heat  is  only 
supplied  during  short  cold  periods 
in  the  winter  months  and  is 
provided  by  means  of  small  space 
heaters. 


Their  diet  consists  of  assorted 

lettuce,  mustard,  kale,  dandelion  week  old  baby  skink  with  its  mother. 

greens,  shredded  banana  leaves, 

yellow  and  green  squash,  and  various  other  vegetables.  Little  or  no  fruit  is  supplied. 
Mazuri®  iguana  diet  is  sprinkled  over  the  food  once  weekly  as  a supplement. 


The  baby  ate  well  from  the  start  and  has  been  growing  rapidly  ever  since.  To  date, 
it  continues  to  thrive  and  we  try  to  disturb  the  group  as  little  as  possible.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  other  adult  female  in  the  exhibit  will  also  produce  a baby  that  can 
be  raised  in  the  same  exhibit. 
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Christine  Bobko,  Rhino  Keeper,  Denver  Zoo 

& 

Megan  Phillips,  Research  Intern,  Denver  Zoo 


Greetings  from  the  home  of  the  World 
Champion  Denver  Broncos!!  We  know 
you  are  all  working  hard  to  dig  up  infor- 
mation from  last  month’s  survey  of  rhino  illnesses.  In  the  meantime,  we  would 
like  this  column  to  be  used  as  a bulletin/update  on  rhino  happenings  in  our 
community.  We  received  several  queries  at  the  National  Conference  about  the 
relationship  between  the  imusual  physiology  of  black  rhino  red  blood  cells  (RBC’s) 
and  the  unusual  diseases  found  in  the  black  rhino.  The  topic  will  therefore,  be 
addressed  in  this  issue. 


The  following  is  a summary  of  a bulletin  “Notification  to  veterinarians  regarding 
acute  hemolytic  anemia  in  the  African  black  rhinoceros,”  by  Dr.  Donald  E.  Paglia, 
M.D.  of  UCLA: 


Dr.  Paglia  demonstrated  that  normal  black  rhino  RBC’s  had  a marked  sensitivity 
to  oxidant  stress.  He  believes  that  this  sensitivity  can  be  attributed  to  very  low 
concentrations  of  adenosine  triphosphate,  (ATP)  within  the  er3d;hrocytes.  His 
research  found  that  ATP  concentrations  in  black  rhino  RBC’s  were  approximately 
2-5%  of  the  amount  normally  found  in  humans  and  most  other  mammals. 
Amazingly,  it  appears  that  such  low  ATP  levels  are  probably  normal  for  the 
black  rhino. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  ATP  is  responsible  for  providing  cellular  energy  for 
neutralizing  oxidizing  agents,  black  rhino  RBC’s  would  clearly  be  highly 
susceptible  to  oxidant  stress.  It  appears  likely  that  this  situation  is  a main 
contributing  factor  in  hemolytic  anemia  and  perhaps  other  diseases  seen  in  the 
black  rhinoceros.  Dr.  Paglia  compared  hemolytic  episodes  in  rhinos  to  similar 
hemolysis  in  humans  which  is  induced  by  an  enzyme  deficiency  acted  upon  by 
oxidizing  agents. 

On  this  basis.  Dr.  Paglia  advised  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  treat  all  rhinoceroses 
in  the  same  manner  as  these  deficient  humans.  With  humans,  rigid  precautions 
are  taken  to  protect  them  from  “potential  initiators  of  hemolysis.” 

Dr.  Paglia  recommended  that  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
exposing  rhinos  to  the  following: 

“Pharmaceuticals  indicted  in  the  induction  of  hemolysis  in  humans”: 

Antimalarials,  sulfonamides,  sulfones,  nitrofurans,  acetanilid,  chloramphenicol, 
and  some  Vitamin  K analogues. 
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Drugs  associated  with  hemolysis,  but  role  unknown:  aspirin,  phenacetin, 
aminopyrine,  acetaminophen,  probenecid.  Vitamin  C,  dimercaprol,  p- 
aminosalicylic  acid  and  L-DOPA. 

(NOTE:  some  of  these  products  are  used  as  they  are  in  some  cases,  reasonable 
for  use  with  rhinos  or  may  be  the  only  available  option  for  treatment.) 

Food;  Fava  beans,  certain  oak  and  red  maple  leaves,  wild  onions,  and  feed  or 
browse  contaminated  with  insecticides,  herbicides  or  chemical  fertilizers. 

Chemical  agents:  wood  preservatives  (esp.  creosote),  rodent  control  poisons 
or  other  pesticides,  strong  cleansers  (esp.  those  containing  naphthalene). 

Infections:  Viral  (esp.  leptospirosis),  bacterial  and  rickettsial  infections. 

(NOTE:  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  an  episode  of  hemolytic 
anemia  in  black  rhinos  since  vaccination  for  leptospirosis  began.) 

Please  continue  to  compile  data  on  rhino  illnesses  and  send  them  to  your  species 
information  coordinator.  If  you  have  bulletin  or  update  information  please  send 
it  directly  to  “Rhino  Tracks”/  Christine  Bobko,  2900  E.  23rd  Ave.,  Denver,  CO 
80205 


Infonnation  Please 

We're  looking  for  anybody  who  has  any  experience  with  neurological  problems  in 
any  lemur  species,  especially  with  toxoplasmosis  and  baylisascaris.  Please  contact: 
Jeannette  Beranger,  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo,  Elmwood  Ave.,  Providence,  RI 02905; 
(401)  785-3510. 
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32514  Ne  77tl  St. 
Qrhiktioh,  WA.  98014-6701 


AFRICAN  HOOFSTOCK  SURVEY: 
Results  of  Husbandry  Questionnaire  - Part  I 


By 

Wendy  Shaffstall,  African  Plains  I Rhinoceros  Keeper 
Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens,  Kansas  City,  MO 


In  June,  1995  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens  opened  a 95-acre  African  Realm. 
The  Nairobi  Wildlife  Sanctuary  mixed-species  exhibit  encompasses  18  acres  of 
this  area.  We  currently  display  eight  species  of  mammals  and  two  species  of 
birds  for  a total  of  76  specimens.  The  establishment  of  this  mixed-species  exhibit 
and  holding  area  was  a tremendous  imdertaking. 

As  we  concluded  our  second  season,  we  were  exploring  the  possiblity  of  altering 
hoofstock  herd  composition.  We  needed  to  maintain  the  delicate  interspecies 
balance,  while  fluctuating  species  exhibited,  and  their  numbers.  Before  any 
changes  were  made,  we  strove  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  various  mixed 
hoofstock  displays  at  zoological  institutions.  Our  quest  took  the  form  of  the 
African  Hoofstock  Survey  distributed  to  148  AZA  accredited  or  related 
organizations.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  institutions  responded  either  with 
completed  surveys,  or  regrets  that  their  exhibits  did  not  apply. 


All  responding  institutions’  results  were  compiled  into  a summary  and  several 
data  bases.  The  survey  itself  and  resultant  summary  are  divided  into  sections: 
exhibit  information,  animal  information,  hoofstock  feeding,  exhibit  cleaning, 
hoofstock  and  avian  exhibits.  The  results  of  the  survey  are  as  follows: 


EXHIBIT  INFORMATION 


Type  of  Exhibit: 

13%  single  hoofstock  species 
26%  mixed  species  of  hoofstock 
60%  mixed  hoofstock  and  avian  species 
1%  other 


ExhibitSize: 

(43,560  square  feet  equaling  one  acre) 

37%  of  exhibits  were  less  than  1 acre 
35%  of  exhibits  ranged  in  size  from  1 acre  to  10  acres 

8%  of  exhibits  ranged  in  size  from  11  acres  to  50  acres 

10%  of  exhibits  were  greater  than  50  acres  in  size 
10%  exhibit  size  not  specified 


Species  in  Mixed  Exhibit: 

(detailed  data  base  of  information  available) 
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Specimens  Exhibited 


Sex 

Mammalian 

Sex 

Avian 

Institution 

Exhibit  size 

ratio 

exhibit  mates 

ratio 

exhibit  mates 

AUDUBON 

1.5  acres 

1.1 

Southern  White  Rhino 

O.2.: 

Eastern  White  Pelican 

0.4 

Scimitar-Homed  Oryx 

0.2 

Marabou  Stork 

1 acre 

0.6 

Bongo  Antelope 

1 

Red  necked  Ostnch 

1.5  acres 

0.2 

Reticulated  Giraffe 

1.1 

African  Crowned  Crane 

1 

Thomson  Gazelle 

1.5  acres 

1.2 

Greater  Kudu 

0.1 

Burchell's  Zebra 

0.4 

Thomsona  Gazelle 

DETROIT(BI) 

1.6  acre 

0.2 

Grants  Zebra 

/1.1 

Spur-winged  Goose 

2 

Blesbok 

0.0.7 

Egyp/And  hybrid  Geese 

BATTUECR 

18  acres 

1.5 

Reticulated  Giraffe 

1.4 

Ostnch 

1.6 

Greater  Kudu 

1.1 

Lappett  faced  Vulture 

1.6 

Thomson  Gazelle 

2.2 

Crowned  Crane 

1.4 

Bontebok 

1.4 

Roan  Antelope 

BUFFALO 

.75  acre 

1.4 

Sable  Antelope 

1.4 

Addax 

CALDWELL 

3 acres 

0.4 

Impala 

1.2 

E.A  Crowned  Crane 

0.3 

Grew  Zebra 

1.1 

Secretary  Bird 

2.9 

Greater  Kudu 

African  Waterfowl 

CALGARY 

.947  acre 

0.2 

Damara  Zebra 

0.0.5 

E.A.  Crowned  Crane 

0.3 

Egyptian  Geese 

0.0.13 

Helmeted  Guineafowl 

0.1 

Marabou  Stork 

1.1 

Ostrich 

WACO 

.5  aae 

1.3 

Greater  Kudu 

1.1 

Marabou  Stork 

1.2.2 

Reticulated  Giraffe 

1.1 

E.A  Crowned  Crane 

Figure  L Sample  page  from  specimens  exhibited  data  base 
Perimeter  Barrier: 

(detailed  data  base  of  information  available) 

Moat:  dry  water 

_____  Chainlink  fence 

Stockade  fence 

Hi-tensile  fence 

Electric  Fence 

24%  of  responding  institutions  only  used  one  type  of  barrier 
chainlink  was  preferred  in  69%  of  these  institutions 
moat  was  preferred  in  23%  of  these  institutions 
hi-tensile  fence  was  preferred  in  8%  of  these  institutions 
52%  of  responding  institutions  used  two  types  of  barriers 
24%  of  responding  institutions  used  three  or  more  types  of  barriers 
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Perimeter  Barriers 


Zoological  Institution 

Exhibit  size 

Type  of  perimeter  barrier 

Percentage 

AUDUBON 

1.5  acres 

chainlink  fence 

66% 

moat  (water) 

33% 

1 acre 

moat  (water) 

33% 

chainlink  fence 

66% 

1.5  acres 

chainlink  fence 

X 

electric  fence 

X 

1.5  acres 

moat  (water) 

10% 

chainlink  fence 

90% 

DETROIT(BI) 

1.6  acres 

chainlink  fence 

100% 

BATTLECR 

18  acres 

hi-tensile  fence 

X 

electric  fence 

X 

BUFFALO 

3/4  acre 

moat  (dry) 

X 

stockade  fence 

X 

CALDWELL 

3 acres 

moat  (water) 

10% 

moat  (dry) 

25% 

chainlink  fence 

60% 

glass  viewing  area 

5% 

CALGARY 

approx.  1 acre 

moat  (dry) 

10% 

stockade  fence  (6ft  high) 

90% 

WACO 

0.5  acre 

moat  (dry) 

50% 

moat  (water) 

10% 

chainlink  fence 

40% 

Figure  2,  Sample  page  from  perimeter  harriers  data  base 


Visual  barriers  and/or  “hiding  spots”: 

10%  None  present 

8%  Present,  outside  exhibit  (to  function  as  buffers  from  visitors) 
47%  Present,  inside  exhibit 

33%  Present,  inside  and  outside  exhibit 

2%  No  response 

Types  of  visual  bariers:  responding  institutions  only  using  one  type  of 
visual  barrier,  frequency  of  individual  use: 

5%  Logs,  branches,  deadfall,  rocks 

11%  Trees,  shrubs,  bushes,  other  plants 

3%  Artificial  (i.e.-stonework  or  gunnite) 

3%  Soil  burms 

8%  Other 

33%  of  responding  institutions  commonly  use  two  types  of  visual  barriers 

37%  of  responding  institutions  frequently  use  three  or  more  types  of  visual  barriers 

Approximate  percentage  of  exhibit  space  occupied  by  “hiding  spots”: 

Range  of  percentages  from  0%  to  60% 

Most  frequent  percentage  cited  - 10%  of  exhibit  space  occupied  by  “hiding  spots”. 
(13%  no  response) 
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Shelters  and/or  windbreaks  in  exhibit? 

75%  Yes 

25%  No 

What,  if  any,  do  you  feel  are  the  limitations  of  this  exhibit? 

(summary  of  comments  available) 

7%  Inadequate  exhibit  space 

22%  Inadequate  off-exhibit  space 

6%  Feeding  and/or  cleaning  difficulties 

6%  Inaccessible  to  wheelbarrows,  vehicles,  etc. 

13%  Animal  concentration: 

maximum  exhibit  capacity  in  55%  of  these  particular  institutions 
need  increased  animal  numbers  for  exhibit  in  45%  of  these 
particular  institutions 

19%  Incompatible  species  chosen  to  exhibit: 

interspecies  aggression  cited  in  42%  of  these  institutions 
male  to  male  aggression  between  species  cited  in  31%  of  these 
institutions 

hybridization  potential  cited  in  19%  of  these  institutions 
territorial  conflicts  cited  in  8%  of  these  institutions 
16%  Other 

6%  No  limitations 

6%  No  response 

Do  you  have  any  restricted  horticultural  regions  in  exhibit? 

44%  No,  animals  range  freely  throughout  exhibit 
56%  Yes,  regions  are  protected  from  hoofstock 

Approximate  % of  exhibit  space  inaccessible  to  animals  (as  protected 
planters,  water  features,  etc.): 

Range  varied  from  0%  to  30% 

Most  common  response  was  0%  - 1%  of  exhibit  space  inaccessible  to 
animals 

(11%  no  response) 

ANIMAL  INFORMATION 

Have  there  been  any  problems  encountered  with  animals  while  in 
exhibit  (i.e.  medical  or  behavioral  problems,  escapes,  exhibit  related 
issues)?  (summary  of  comments  available) 

28%  No 
72%  Yes 

Are  immobilizations  performed  on  exhibit? 

6%  Yes 

23%  No.  Animals  removed  from  exhibit  to  holding  area 
7%  Both,  depending  on  circumstances 
1%  No  response 
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Method  of  restraint  for  animal  examinations; 

Responding  institutions  only  citing  one  category: 

5%  No  restraint  required,  visual  examination  only 
22%  Chemical  immobilization 
2%  Physical  restraint  by  staff 

2%  Mechanical  restraint 

Responding  institutions  citing  a combination  of  the  above  categories: 
46%  use  two  types  of  restraint 
21%  use  three  types  of  restraint 

Institutions  using  a combination  of  restraint  techniques  cited  a preferred 
combination  of  chemical  immobilization  and  physical  restraint  by  staff  in  75% 
of  the  cases. 

Have  there  been  any  interspecies  confrontations  or  acts  of  aggres- 
sion observed?  (summary  of  comments  available) 

31%  No 
67%  Yes 
2%  No  response 

How  often  are  animals  checked  by  staff? 

7%  Once  per  day 
15%  Twice  per  day 

78%  Three  or  more  times  per  day 

How  long  are  animals  usually  in  exhibit  per  day  (average)? 

7%  1 to  6 hours  per  day 

39%  7 to  12  hours  per  day 

15%  Greater  than  12  hours  per  day 
39%  Animals  routinely  kept  in  exhibit  for  length  of  time: 

Time  frame  options  frequently  mentioned  were  full  access  to  exhibit  and  adjacent 
holding  area;  on  exhibit  year  round;  on  exhibit  24hr  per  day  for  7 days  a week 
for  the  season  (generally  from  April  to  October  or  December). 

Are  there  any  temperature  and/or  weather  constraints  for  exhibit 
(please  explain)? 

General  summary  for  summer  months: 

giraffe  exhibit  temperature  at  least  40°F  (4.4°  C). 
hoofstock  exhibit  temperature  at  least  32°  F (0°  C),  but 
dependent  on  amount  of  sun  and  wind  exhibit  temperature 
will  vary  with  neonate  health  to  consider 
no  animals  out  in  heavy  rain  storms  or  severe  weather 

General  summary  for  winter  months: 

only  on  exhibit  if  no  ice  or  deep  snow  present 
usually  access  to  holding  building  at  all  times 
during  extreme  temperatures  and  wind  chill,  hoofstock  locked 
in  bam  (with  species  usually  being  separated,  one  institution 
permits  species  to  integrate  in  holding  barn) 
giraffe  normally  locked  inside  for  entire  winter,  but  given 
access  during  proper  conditions 
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Are  animals  locked  in  holding  pen  or  off-exhibit  area  at  night? 

39%  No 
61%  Yes. 

If  yes,  how  are  animals  housed?  38%  of  these  institutions  house  individually 

54%  of  these  institutions  separate  species  for  housing 
3%  of  these  institutions  permit  species  to  integrate 

How  are  animals  moved  on  and  off  exhibit  (if  housing  is  not  directly 
adjacent  to  exhibit)? 

No  response  or  question  not  applicable  in  40%  of  responding  institutions 

Frequently  cited  remarks  from  responding  institutions: 

1.  Utilize  hallways,  holding  yards,  paddocks  and  transfer  lanes  to  move  to 
corridor  or  chute  that  leads  to  exhibit 

2.  Walk  animals  down  runway  to  exhibit  or  building 

3.  Utilize  operant  conditioning,  with  cowbell  cue,  to  move  animals  off  exhibit 

4.  “Herd”  animals  off  exhibit  when  necessary 

5.  Reserve  portion  of  grain  ration  for  feeding  in  PM  at  holding  barn 

What  distance  do  animals  move  to  reach  exhibit? 

55%  of  responding  institutions  had  no  response  or  the  question  was  not  applicable 

The  remaining  institutions  (45%)  cited  a need  to  move  animals  a distance  to 
exhibit.  Three  categories  could  be  designated  based  on  the  average  distance 
traveled  to  exhibit  per  institution: 

Short  distance  (animals  moved  1 - 50  ft.  to  exhibit)  - 46% 

Medium  distance  (animals  moved  51  - 100  ft.  to  exhibit)  -17% 

Long  distance  (animals  moved  a distance  greater  than  100  ft.  to  exhibit)  -33% 

What  conditioning  and/or  training  has  been  done  to  facilitate  easier 
movement  of  animals? 

32%  of  responding  institutions  had  no  response  or  question  was  not  applicable 

Common  remarks  stated  from  responding  institutions: 

1.  Slowly  acclimate  animals  to  small  portions  of  corridor  or  use  series  of 
gates  to  gradually  move  animals  to  exhibit 

2.  Condition  to  same  daily  routine.  Utilize  older,  conditioned  animals  to 
help  acclimate  “new”  animals  to  routine 

3.  Herd  animals  in  and  out  to  exhibit 

4.  Operant  conditioning  with  cowbell  used  as  cue.  Some  institutions 
condition  exhibit  animals  to  respond  as  “herd”,  but  there  were  instances 
of  each  species  responding  to  “their”  unique  sound  cue  to  come  off-exhibit 

5.  Use  grain  ration  or  treats  in  PM  at  holding  building  as  “incentive”  for 
animals  to  come  off  exhibit.  Feed  less  food  on  exhibit,  main  ration  fed  at 
holding  barn 

Are  pregnant  females  maintained  off-exhibit  until  calving,  or  permitted 
to  calve  on  exhibit?  ( sample  data  base  next  page  ) 

37%  of  responding  institutions  preferred  to  let  pregnant  females 
calve  on  exhibit. 
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Gestation,  Calving,  Neonatal  Care 


Inatitiitlon 

Pregnant  female 

Exhibit  births? 

Probiema  or  agression  towards  neonates 

Off-exhibit 

On-exhibit 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Problem: 

AUDUBON 

X 

X 

X 

■florawion  from  zetani  remwted  bv  honUna  eittwr  zebra  or  dam  & calf 

Into  boiaing  area 

X 

X 

X 

DETROITfBI) 

X 

BUFFALO 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CALDWELL 

X 

X 

X 

zebra  aggrewNe  to  neonatas.Zebras  held  off-exh.  when  calvee  imroduced 

Femaiea  aomedmea  do  not  come  in  wfreet  of  herd  when  calved  on  eitolblt 

CALGARY 

X 

X 

X 

WACO 

X 

X 

X 

zebra  attacked  young  kudu  A cr.crane.Put  fence  between  zebra  and  otheia 

SANFORD 

X 

X 

X 

calf  spooked  while  on  ettiibit  overnight  and  cfied 

FRESNO 

X 

X 

X 

COLO  SPRG 

X 

X 

X 

femaiea  urotocting  vouna  No  intarvendon  necessary. 

COLUMBUS 

X 

X 

wringbok.aazslie  A kudu  bom  on  ettvbit  to  past  w/no  problem.Bongo  A 

giraffe  kept  off^exhibit  to  calve.No  births  in  zebra  exhibit  due  to  their 

aggreaaion  to  neonates 

DALLAS 

X 

X 

X 

DETROIT 

X 

X 

female  Meabok  chaatog  zebra  foal 

DICKERSON 

X 

X 

X 

LUFKIN 

X 

X 

X 

cannabized  by  one  of  the  other  hoototock.  Mora  likeivths  1.0  duiker. 

EMPORIA 

X 

X 

X 

FOSSILRIM 

X 

X 

X 

zebra  chaaa  addax  and  sdmetar  homed  oryx  caNes 

FT  WAYNE 

X 

X 

X 

If  young  bom  on  veldL  leave  zebras  off-exhibit  unS  young  can  taka  care 

ofthemaalvaa 

Figure  3,  Sample  page  from  gestation,  calving,  neonatal  care  data  base 


33%  of  institutions  prefer  to  remove  female  to  off-exhibit  area 
16%  of  institutions  cited  that  in  most  circumstances  females  are 

permitted  to  calve  on  exhibit,  but  other  females  (i.e.-giraffe)  are 
removed  to  off-exhibit  areas 
14%  no  response 

Have  there  been  any  hoofstock  births  while  on  exhibit?* 

77%  Yes  22%  No  1%  No  response 

Have  there  been  any  problems  with  neonate(s)  in  exhibit?*  (summary 
of  comments  available) 

44%  No  46%  Yes  10%  No  response 

Are  neonatal  examinations  performed? 

12%  No 
83%  Yes 

Neonatal  examinations  performed  on  exhibit  in  35% 
of  these  institutions 

Neonatal  examinations  performed  in  an  off-exhibit 
area  in  55%  of  these  institutions 
Other  location  for  examination  cited  in  10%  of  these 
institutions 
5%  No  response 

Have  there  been  any  signs  of  aggression  towards  neonates  by  other 
species?  (summary  of  comments  available) 

58%  No  37%  Yes  5%  No  response 

*detailed  data  base  of  information  regarding  gestation,  calving  and  neonatal  care  is 
available. 
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How  are  new  animals  introduced  into  exhibit? 

63%  of  the  responding  institutions  only  cited  one  category  listed  below: 

No  new  animals  have  been  added  in  16%  of  these  institutions 
Animal  allowed  to  acclimate  to  exhibit  without  other  animals  present 
in  16%  of  these  institutions 

Animal  acquainted  to  conspecifics  off-exhibit,  then  introduced  into 
exhibit  (without  other  species  present)  in  21%  of  these  institutions 
Animal  acquainted  to  conspecifics  off-exhibit,  then  introduced  into 
exhibit  (with  other  species  present)  in  16%  of  these  institutions 
Animal  introduced  directly  into  the  exhibit  with  all  species  present  in 
16%  of  these  institutions 

Other  techniques  cited  in  13%  of  these  institutions 
No  response  in  3%  of  these  institutions 

38%  of  the  responding  institutions  cited  a combination  of  the  categories  listed 
The  majority  of  institutions  citing  a combination  of  categories 
frequently  used  the  following: 

Animal  allowed  to  acclimate  to  exhibit  without  other  animals  present 
Animal  acquainted  to  conspecifics  off-exhibit,  then  introduced  into 
exhibit  (without  other  species  present) 

Animal  introduced  directly  into  exhibit  with  all  species  present 

Do  you  have  native,  indigenous  species  (mink,  Canada  goose,  fox, 
raccoon,  owls,  etc.)  present  in  your  exhibit(s)? 

21%  No  78%  Yes  2%  No  response 

Summary  of  remarks  regarding  predation  or  indirect  deaths  attributed  to 
this  native,  indigenous  population: 

1.  Bird  species  lost  to  hawk,  owl,  mink  or  other  unknown  predator 

2.  Canada  goose  consuming  Egyptian  geese  diet 

3.  Kori  bustard  lost  to  illness  related  to  pigeons 

4.  Canada  goose  suspected  as  possible  salmonella  source,  but  feces 
collected  were  negative 

5.  Have  had  problems  with  Meningeal  worm  (P.  tenuis). 

6.  Coyote  or  bobcat  predation  in  various  institutions.  Animals  such  as 
blackbuck,  axis  deer,  duiker  and  various  gazelle  species  frequently 
preyed  upon. 

Do  you  try  to  control  this  native  population? 

25%  No  70%  Yes  5%  No  response 

Native  population  generally  controlled  by  generic  pest  control  methods,  live 
trapping  and  removal  (by  staff,  contracted  individual  or  government  agency), 
or  snares. 

Is  enrichment  provided? 

35%  No  59%  Yes  5%  No  response 

Majority  of  responding  institutions  provided  enrichment  both  on  exhibit  and  at 
holding  building. 

(Part  II  will  appear  next  month) 
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Review 


Mycobacterium  hovis  Infection  in  Animals  and  Humans 

Edited  by  Charles  O.  Thoen,  DVM,  PhD  and  James  H.  Steele,  DVM,  MPH 

1995  Iowa  State  University  Press,  Ames,  lA  50014 

Hardcover,  355  pages  Review  by  Dr.  Darin  Collins,  Zoo  Veterinarian 

Woodland  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  Seattle,  WA 


Bovine  tuberculosis  in  zoo  animals  has  been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  more 
challenging  aspects  of  animal  care.  Animals  may  be  infected  and  not  show  signs  of 
disease  for  months  or  years  while  being  infectious  to  other  animals  or  humans  by  aerosol 
or  direct  contact.  Mycobacterium  infections  in  farmed  wild  animals  and  animals  in  zoos 
is  a concern  of  animal  health  regulatory  officials  whose  job  it  is  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  food  animal  industry  Death  and  illness  due  to  tuberculosis  in  endangered  species 
impacts  animal  shipments  between  zoos  and  represents  a loss  of  animals  that  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  replace.  Most  diagnostic  tests  to  determine  infectivity  in  species 
other  than  people,  domestic  cattle  and  some  deer  species  are  not  validated  or  reliable. 
Zoo  professionals  have  many  reasons  to  better  understand  bovine  tuberculosis  and  rely 
upon  texts  such  as  this  one  for  new  information  and  guidance. 


The  stated  purpose  of  this  book  was  to  provide  a concise  overview  of  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  M.  bovis  infections  in  animals  and  humans  and  to  describe  and 
evaluate  exciting  new  molecular  tools  useful  in  conducting  epidemiological  investigations 
on  bovine  tuberculosis.  World  experts  have  contributed  critical  reviews  on  the  current 
understanding  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  provided  well-accepted  broad  perspective  on 
key  subject  areas.  The  authors  state  that  they  hoped  that  this  text  would  be  available 
as  a resource  to  research  scientists,  employees  of  veterinary  service  organizations,  and 
students  and  teachers  in  allied  health  sciences  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  reviewer 
aptly  feels  that  zoo  professionals  are  included  within  this  broad  description. 


The  book  is  divided  into  Parts  1 and  2.  Part  1 contains  13  individual  chapters  that 
describe  the  pathogenesis  and  diagnosis  of  M.  bovis  infections  in  animals  and  humans. 
Part  1 provides  regional  and  country  status  reports.  Part  1 is  a chapter  by  chapter 
progression  describing  M.  bovis  as  a pathogenic  organism;  molecular  techniques  and 
their  application  in  epidemiological  studies;  the  human  aspects  of  M.  bovis  infections; 
BCG  infections  in  people  and  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  Two 
chapters  describe  the  production  of  tuberculin  and  the  use  of  tuberculin  skin  tests.  The 
only  chapter  on  tuberculosis  in  captive  wild  animals  is  followed  by  chapters  on  vaccine 
prevention;  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  in  the  United  States;  tuberculosis  in  dairy 
herds;  eradication  programs  in  captive  farmed  cervidae;  and  the  control  of  tuberculosis 
in  developing  countries.  Part  2 covers  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  worldwide,  country 
by  country,  giving  the  reader  a global  perspective  on  this  disease  and  its  implications. 
The  role  of  wildlife  in  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  domestic  species  is  mentioned 
several  times  within  this  section. 

This  text  is  useful  to  both  the  zoo  veterinarian  and  zoo  keeper.  While  somewhat  technical 
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in  the  discussion  of  the  parthogenesis  of  tuberculosis  and  the  techniques  used  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  both  the  zoo  veterinarian  and  keeper  will  find  the  information  provided  to  be 
helpful.  The  diagnostic  tests  of  BTB,  ELISA  and  PCR  are  well  described  here.  Ample 
tables  and  graphs  accompany  the  text  further  illustrating  the  points  being  discussed. 
Excellent  black  and  white  photomicrographs  show  the  tissue  changes  caused  by  the 
bacterium.  I especially  liked  the  photo  of  the  trachea  and  lung  taken  from  a dairy  maid 
who  died  of  tuberculosis  of  bovine  origin!  The  index  in  the  back  makes  the  text  an  easily 
accessed  reference.  For  those  individuals  looking  for  general  information  regarding 
tuberculosis  of  non-bovine  origin,  this  book  is  helpful  to  the  extent  that  the  overlapping 
information  becomes  useful.  The  subheadings  within  all  the  chapters  are  very  helpful 
to  the  reader  to  locate  more  specific  topics  without  reading  the  whole  chapter. 

This  t3q)e  of  text  is  best  referenced  again  and  again.  This  text  is  a welcome  edition  to  the 
literature  currently  available  on  the  topic  of  tuberculosis. 


Bears  - Behavior.  Ecology.  Conservation 

Text  by  Erwin  A.  Bauer/Photographs  by  Erwin  & Peggy  Bauer 
Published  by  Voyageur  Press,  Inc.,  Copyright  - 1996 
123  North  Second  St.,  P.O.  Box  338,  Stillwater,  MN  55082 
Hardback  Book  - 160  pages  - $35.00 

Reviewed  by  Sara  Bratcher 
Carnivore  Keeper 
Nashville  Zoo,  Nashville,  TN 

If  you  ask  zoo  visitors  which  animals  they  want  to  see  the  most,  bears  would  probably 
be  in  the  top  five.  People  enjoy  seeing  the  different  species  exhibited  and  seem  to  delight 
in  watching  them  both  at  play  and  at  rest.  This  book  delivers  a good  deal  of  knowledge 
on  three  species  of  North  American  bears  commonly  found  in  zoos  - Grizzly,  Brown  and 
Black. 

From  the  introduction  to  the  closing  chapters,  this  book  strives  to  give  general  information 
on  each  species,  plus  accounts  of  actual  bear  encounters.  Topics  covered  include  bear 
populations,  ranges,  diets,  hibernation,  mating  and  cubbing.  Their  behavior  is  touched 
upon  in  regards  to  normal  and  abnormal  behaviors  noted  in  the  wild.  The  anecdotal 
episodes  given  frequently  throughout  the  book  are  amusing  and  educational.  An  example 
of  one  story  involved  a grizzly,  a Cessna  airplane  and  500  pounds  of  moose  meat.  A 
hunter  left  the  meat  in  his  plane,  and  upon  returning  discovered  a grizzly  tearing  the 
plane  apart  to  get  to  the  meat.  When  the  hunter  fired  a shot  in  the  air  to  scare  the  bear 
away,  the  grizzly  took  out  his  anger  first  on  the  plane  and  then  by  chasing  the  man.  The 
bear  ended  up  with  300  pounds  of  the  meat  and  did  $15,000  damage  to  the  plane. 

The  book  closes  with  chapters  on  the  future  of  North  American  bears,  getting  along  with 
bears  in  the  wild  and  organizations  helping  bears.  Photography  is  excellent  with  color 
photos  on  almost  every  page.  A few  tips  are  even  included  on  how  to  capture  bears  on 
film  yourself 

Bears  - Behavior.  Ecology  Conservation  is  a good  book  to  add  to  your  library.  It  is  easy 
to  read  and  gives  a lot  of  useful  information  without  becoming  too  technical.  I feel  any 
bear  enthusiast  would  enjoy  this  book  - whether  it  be  zoo  professional  or  zoo  visitor. 
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Chapter 
J^ews  J^otes 

AAZK.  Welcomes  New  Chapter 

AAZKJnc.  is  pleased  to  welcome  the 
Sacramento  Zoo  Chapter  to  the 
Association.  They  can  be  reached  at  the 
Sacramento  Zoo,  3930  West  Land  Park 
Dr.,  Sacramento,  CA  95822. 

Officers  for  this  new  Chapter  are: 

President Carole  Garrett 

Vice  President Julie  Rosenthal 

Secretary..... Kathy  Gee 
Treasurer. ....  Lara  Kirkendall 


Fort  Worth  AAZK  Chapter 

Officers  elected  for  1998  are: 

President Michelle  Wiechec 

Vice  President Patty  Cassady 

Secretary..... Natalie  Mashburn 
Treasurer..... Valerie  Kern 

We  are  happy  to  report  a renewed 
interest  in  AAZK  and  have  seen  many 
new  faces  at  the  monthly  meetings.  We 
will  be  organizing  our  second  Bowling 
for  Rhinos  and  hope  to  double  last 
year’s  money  raised. 

Included  in  our  meetings  now  is  an 
Enrichment  Roundtable.  The  zoo’s 
training  and  enrichment  coordinator 
leads  discussion  on  pertinent  topics. 
We  have  also  implemented  a successful 
recycling  program  and  are  generating 
funds  for  the  Chapter. 

—Natalie  Mashburn,  Liaison 


Kansas  City  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter 

Newly  elected  officers  for  the  Kansas 
City  Chapter  are: 

President Beth  Moore 

Vice  President Jacque  Blessington 

Secretary..... Tina  Owens 
Treasurer..... Wendy  Shaffstall 
Liaison Penny  Cram 


El  Paso  del  Norte  AAZK  Chapter 

Newly  elected  officers  for  the  El  Paso 
del  Norte  AAZK  Chapter  are: 

President Kris  Becker 

Vice  President Jesse  Arenas 

Secretary..... Debra  Nevarez 
Treasurer..... Patty  Ryba 

Attention  Chapters! 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  a copy  of  your 
Chapter  logo  for  inclusion  in  the  1998 
Chapter  Logo  Registry,  please  do  so 
soon.  Send  only  clean,  crisp,  sharp 
images  that  will  reproduce  well.  Also 
include  name  of  designer,  year  adopted 
by  your  Chapter,  and  any  significance 
of  the  particular  design.  DO  NOT  fold 
image  and  send  with  cardboard 
stiffening.  We  need  to  hear  from  all 
Chapters,  whether  or  not  yoru*  logo  has 
changed  from  the  last  published  Logo 
Registry.  Send  to  AO  in  Topeka. 
Thanks! 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send 
pertinent  data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  635  S. 
W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions 
available  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail, 
most  readers  do  not  receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available 
close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

The  following  three  (3)  positions  are  available  at  Lehigh  County  Trexler  Game 
Preserve  in  Schnecksville,  PA,  Additional  requirements  of  each  of  the  positions 
listed  are  of  post-offer  medical  screening,  no  allergies  related  to  plants  or 
animals  that  would  interfere  with  ability  to  work,  and  ability  to  work  a flexible 
schedule.  Send  resume  to:  Lehigh  County  Human  Resources,  17  S.  7th  St,, 
Allentown,  PA  18101,  EOE, 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  MANAGER,,  .requires  Bachelor’s  degree  in  science/ 
education/related  field  or  equivalent  specialized  training,  experience  in  an  education 
department  in  a zoo/museum/  informal  learning  center,  ability  to  teach  in  an  informal 
environment,  and  demonstrated  experience  working  with  educational  community. 
Teaching  certificate  desirable.  Will  develop/implement/administer  zoo  education 
programs  focusing  on  conservation  and  wildlife/nature,  including  classes,  workshops, 
community  outreach  and  public  programs.  Salary  $24,502.00  with  excellent  benefits 

ANIMAL  CURATOR,,  .requires  B.S.  in  biology/natural  science/related  field. 
Management  experience  of  an  increasingly  responsible  nature  at  a recognized  zoo 
desirable.  Will  oversee  long-range  plans  affecting  wildlife  collection  in  support  of 
exhibition/education/observation  goals,  supendse  keepers  in  daily  management  of 
mammal/bird/amphibian/reptile  collections,  participate  in  established  training  programs, 
and  provide  instruction/superwision  of  keepers  in  all  phases  of  animal  care.  Salary 
$27,040.00  with  excellent  benefits, 

ANIMAL  CARE  TECHNICIAN,  ..requires  a B.S.  in  biology,  natural  sciences  or  related 
field.  Experience  at  recognized  zoological  park  desirable.  Responsible  for  the  daily  care 
of  animal  collection.  Ability  to  work  independently  and  as  a contributing  team  member. 
Must  have  working  knowledge  of  basic  animal  care  practices  of  nutrition,  husbandry, 
behavior,  veterinary  needs,  handling,  restraint,  crating/shipping  and  exhibit  enrichment 
and  maintenance.  Salary  $18,304.00  with  excellent  benefits. 

ELEPHANT  MANAGER,„Yeqa\Yes  experience  in  free-contact  system  and  knowledge 
of  animal  behavior  modification  techniques.  Responsible  for  all  aspects  of  husbandry, 
as  well  as  rides  and  public  demonstrations  with  one  female  AiHcan  elephant.  Send 
resume  to:  Reston  Animal  Park,  Attn:  Shirley,  1228  Hunter  Mill  Rd.,  Vienna,  VA  22182. 

SENIOR  KEEPERIELEPHANTS,,,^T3Ld}iSit\on  from  an  accredited  high  school. 
Minimum  four  (4)  years  experience  working  with  exotic  animals  with  at  least  three  (3) 
years  working  with  elephants.  Elephant  handling  experience  should  include  free  contact 
techniques  with  protected  contach'operant  conditioning  experience  desirable.  Applicant 
must  be  able  to  train/supervise  a staff  of  two  zookeepers,  demonstrate  safe  work  habits, 
deal  appropriately  with  the  public,  and  must  possess  good  oral  and  written  communication 
skills.  Will  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  1.2  African  elephants  involved  in  breeding 
program  as  well  as  1.0  Asian.  Salary  $843.00  to  $1,332.00  bi-weekly.  Submit  two  copies 
of  resume  and  include  the  position  for  which  you  are  applying  and  Social  Security  number 
to:  Clarke  Chamberlain,  Miami  Metrozoo,  12400  SW  152nd  St.,  Miami,  FL  33177. 
Closing  date  is  31  March  1998. 
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SENIOR  KEEPER/BIRDS „.TeamTes  Associate’s  Degree  in  biology,  zoology,  or  related 
field;  minimum  of  two  (2)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  a variety  of  birds;  expertise  in 
ornithology/aviculture;  strong  interpersonal/organizational  skills.  Duties  include 
supervision  of  keeper  staff  as  well  as  cleaning,  feeding,  maintaining  exhibits,  medicating, 
record  keeping,  materials/supplies  procurement,  participation  in  education/outreach/ 
conservation  programs  and  related  duties.  Salary  $ 12.80/hr,  excellent  benefits.  Send 
letter/resume  to:  Lee  Schoen,  Curator  of  Birds,  Houston  Zoo,  1513  N.  MacGregor,  Houston, 
TX  77030. 

MAMMAL  KEEPER...fu\l-tiTne  with  benefits  position  available  in  the  Mammal 
Department.  Must  be  available  any  seven  day  week.  Hours  scheduled  will  be  40. 
Desirable  qualities  include  general  knowledge  of  animal  behavior,  care,  feeding  and 
handling  of  exotic  animals.  Education/experience  should  include  1-2  years  working 
experience  in  a zoo  or  similar  environment.  Salary  is  $14.05  per  hour.  To  apply,  submit 
resume  by  28  March  1998  to:  Human  Relations  Office,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park, 
15500  San  Pasqual  Valley  Rd.,  Escondido,  CA  92027  ATTN:  HR#261005.  Jobline  (760) 
738-5006;  Fax  - (760)  741-3031.  EOE. 

ANIMAL  KEEPERIReptile  Keeper,„requires  high  school  diploma.  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  biology/related  field  on  reptiles  preferred.  Responsible  for  all  aspects  of  daily  animal 
husbandry,  exhibit  maintenance,  observation,  enrichment  and  provides  assistance  to 
education,  public  relations  and  supports  aspects  of  the  zoo’s  operation.  Salary  $10.58/ 
hr.  Send  letter  and  resume  by  1 April  1998  to:  Jim  Schnormeier,  General  Curator, 
Sacramento  Zoo,  3930  West  Land  Park  Dr.,  Sacramento,  CA  95822  or  by  Fax  (916)  264- 
5887. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  Emory  University,  For  either 
position  send  resume  or  apply  in  person^  M-Th^  9 a.m.-4p.m,  & F,  9 a,m.-l  p,m,  at 
Emory  University  Human  Resources,  1762  Clifton  Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30322;  (404) 
727-7611;  TDD  (404)  404-727-2075;  Fax  (404)  727-1922,  AAJEOE, 

COLONY  MANAGER,„nndLeY  general  direction,  manages  a colony  of  monkeys  and  great 
apes,  maximizing  efficiency  of  their  breeding,  research  utilization  and  recovery  of 
maintenance  costs.  Requires  a Bachelor’s  Degree,  two  (2)  years  of  relevant  training 
experience  as  well  as  a working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  animal  breeding,  genetics 
and  behavior  of  various  non-human  primate  species.  Must  have  hands-on  familiarity 
with  relational  databases,  spreadsheets  and  e-mail.  Experience  with  demographic 
population  genetics  and  a familiarity  with  cost  accounting  and  cost  generating  strongly 
desired.  Job  #2865KM. 

ANIMAL  CARE  TECHNICIAN ,„\ieriorms  routine  duties  associated  with  animal  care 
in  a research  setting.  Prepares  food  and  feeds  animals,  maintains  sanitary  conditions, 
observes  animal  conditions  and  behavior  and  collects  animal  specimens.  May  assist  in 
animal  restraint,  maintaining  animal  housing  and  minor  cage  maintenance.  Performs 
minor  repairs  and  maintains  the  animal  housing  facility.  May  train  new  technicians. 
Requires  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  (GED),  one  year  of  animal  husbandry  or 
related  animal  care  experience,  and  the  ability  to  lift  up  to  751bs.  Positions  in  this 
classification  may  require  a valid  Georgia  driver’s  license  and  an  insurable  driving  record. 
Job  #1920KM. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  Kangaroo  Conservation  Center 
(formerly  Nelson's  Twin  Oaks  Farm),  13305  Bethany  Rd,,  Alpharetta,  GA  30004, 
Fax  (770)  475-6001,  For  either  position  send  or  fax  resume. 
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ANIMAL  KEEPER(S)  ...requires  five  (5)  years  experience  in  care  of  zoological  animals, 
Bachelor’s  Degree  and  experience  with  marsupials  preferred.  Full-time  at  new  facility 
in  North  Georgia  mountains.  Responsible  for  all  aspects  of  animal  husbandry,  exhibit 
maintenance  and  construction,  record  keeping.  Must  be  physically  strong,  mechanical 
skills  helpful.  Willing  to  work  weekends,  holidays.  Competitive  salary. 

MANAGER  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  FACILITY„,reauires  Bachelor’s  Degree  and  a minimum 
of  seven  (7)  years  of  progressively  responsible  experience  in  anim.al  care  management. 
Full-time  at  new  facility  in  North  Georgia  mountains.  Will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  animal  husbandry,  record-keeping  (experience  with  ISIS  records,  computer  literate), 
exhibit  maintenance  and  construction  (mechanical  skills  and  physical  strength  required). 
Must  be  willing  to  work  when,  and  as  needed,  on  any  additional  duties  specific  to  the 
operation  of  the  facility,  work  independently  or  with  others,  have  initiative  and  motivation. 
Housing  may  be  provided  on  site,  plus  salary. 

AVICULTURISTtMARINE  MAMMAL  TRAINER. ..requires  Bachelor’s  Degree  plus 
minimum  of  one  ( 1)  year  paid  experience  in  bird  husbandly.  Penguin  experience  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  working  in  new  Afiican  Penguin  exhibit  and  entire  bird  collection. 
Good  presentation  skills  necessary.  Position  also  includes  working  with  seal  collection. 
Ability  to  lift  SOlbs.,  SCUBA  certification  necessary  as  well  as  ability  to  work  outdoors  in 
all  seasons.  Salary  $22,500.00  plus  full  benefits.  Send  resume  to  N.  J.  State  Aquarium, 
1 Riverside  Dr.,  Camden,  NJ  08103-1060.  EOF. 

HOOFSTOCK  KEEPER  ^...prefer  degree,  minimum  two  (2)  years  experience  working 
with  African  hoofstock,  good  teamwork/leadership  skills  and  good  oral/written 
communication  abilities.  Responsibilities  include  daily  care/management  of  giraffe,  zebra, 
ostrich  and  warthog.  Duties  include  record  keeping,  habitat  and  holding  maintenance 
and  visitor  interaction.  Salary  $18,958.00  plus  excellent  benefits.  Send  letter/resume 
by  25  March  1998  to:  North  Carolina  Zoo,  4401  Zoo  Parkway,  Asheboro,  NC  27203. 
Attn:  Human  Resources. 

ZOOKEEPER! ASIAN  DOMAIN. ..regnires  good  written/oral  communication  skills  and 
the  ability  to  work  effectively  in  a team-oriented  environment.  Associate’s  degree  in 
biology  or  related  field  and  three  (3)  years  zoo  experience  preferred  in  the  care  of  mammals, 
preferably  carnivores  and  ungulates.  A minimum  five  (5)  years  of  experience  working 
elephants  in  free  contact  is  required.  Primary  responsibilities  will  include  daily  care 
and  management  of  0.2  Asian  elephants  in  a free  contact  program.  Also,  will  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  program  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Curator.  Other 
responsibilities  will  include  assisting  in  camivore/ungulate  routines.  Duties  will  include 
behavioral  observations,  record  keeping,  assisting  in  veterinary  procedures,  capture  and 
restraint,  exhibit  maintenance  and  interacting  with  the  public.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  to:  Rhonda  Votino,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammals/Asian 
Domain,  Audubon  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  4327,  New  Orleans,  LA  70178.  EOE. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo.  Send! fax 
resume  by  25  March  1998  to:  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Human  Resources  Dept,  P.  O. 
Box  14903,  CBRD,  Chicago,  IL  60614.  FAX:  (312)  742-2299.  No  phone  calls  please. 
EOE.  For  more  information  see  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  home  page  - http:ll 
WWW.  Ipzoo.  com 

CURATOR  OF  qualified  candidates  will  possess  seven  (7)  years  of  bird 

experience,  five  (5)  of  which  have  been  in  a supervisory  capacity.  Prefer  advanced  degree; 
experience  in  developing  and  implementing  conservation  and  research  programs.  Any 
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combination  of  experience  and  education  may  qualify  candidates.  Will  plan,  direct  and 
coordinate  all  activities  regarding  management  of  the  zoo’s  large  bird  collection.  Strong 
interpersonal  skills  area  must  to  foster  team  approach  to  management. 

CURATOR  OF  PRIMATES.„auaii^ed  candidates  will  possess  seven  (7)  years  of  great 
ape/primate  experience,  five  (5)  of  which  have  been  in  a supervisory  capacity.  Prefer 
advanced  degree;  experience  in  developing  and  implementing  conservation  and  research 
programs.  Any  combination  of  experience  and  education  may  qualify  candidates.  Will 
plan,  direct  and  coordinate  all  activities  regarding  management  of  the  zoo’s  large  primate 
collections.  Strong  interpersonal  skills  are  a must  to  foster  team  approach  to  management. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN,„yf\W.  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education,  etc. 
Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian  management/zoo 
biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month  period.  On-site  housing 
is  provided.  Internships  available  year-round.  Send  a letter  and  resume  with  references 
to:  Tracy  Aviary,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105,  Attn:  Kristine  McCue/ 
Holly  Seitz.  Positions  open  until  filled. 

INTERN  SHIP  Audubon  Zoological  Garden  in  New  Orleans,  LA  is  offering  a 

summer  internship  in  the  Sea  Lion  Dept.  The  internship  is  an  unpaid  position  and 
housing  is  not  provided.  Applicants  should  be  Juniors  or  Seniors  in  an  undergraduate 
program,  looking  to  explore  the  zoo  keeping/animal  training  field.  Performing  the 
internship  for  college  credit  is  strongly  encouraged.  The  internship  will  last  the  duration 
of  the  summer,  beginning  in  May/June  and  end  in  August.  The  intern  will  be  requested 
to  work  40  hr.  weeks,  in  8 hr.  a day  shifts,  with  a willingness  to  work  weekends.  Audubon 
i§,.  looking  for  a committed,  hard-working  candidate  with  public  speaking  skills.  The 
internship  will  involve  conducting  daily  routines,  performing  public  presentations, 
maintenance  work,  and  mav  involve  animal  handling  and  swim  skills.  If  interested, 
submit  a resume  with  cover  letter  and  references  postmarked  no  later  than  31  March 
1998  to:  Lisa  Nicoll,  Sr.  Trainer,  Sea  Lions,  Audubon  Zoological  Gardens,  P.  O.  Box  4327, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70178. 

INTERNSHIP Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking  a student 
intern  for  the  1998  summer  and  fall  seasons.  The  intern  will  assist  in  the  captive 
maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  to  the  exhibit,  give 
interpretive  talks  and  interact  with  the  public,  assist  with  educational  outreach  programs, 
and  perform  other  duties  as  assigned.  In  addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the 
completion  of  at  least  one  research  project  related  to  the  field  of  herpetology.  The  intern 
will  not  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  any  venomous  reptiles.  Students  majoring  in 
the  biological  or  natural  sciences  are  preferred.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the 
most  extensive  and  diverse  collection  of  snakes  in  the  area,  housing,  and  $55/week  to 
cover  expenses.  Personal  transportation  is  recommended.  Starting  dates  are  flexible, 
but  a minimum  commitment  of  three  (3)  months  covering  FALL  (September-November) 
is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Jim  Dykes,  Internship  Coordinator, 
Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  1275  Natural  Bridge  Road,  Slade,  KY  40376.  Deadlines  for 
application  is  1 June  1998  for  Fall  Internship. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


□ 


State/Province 


U.S.  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


Zip 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 
Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 

□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  US.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


-Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to;  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka, 
KS  66606-2066.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


PRINTED  IN  U.S  A. 
© 1998  AAZK,  INC. 


** Dedicated  to 
Professional  Animal  Care 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Ric  Urban,  Houston  Zoological  Garden,  Houston,  TX  77030  President 

Diane  Callaway,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Omaha,  NE  68107-2200  Vice  President 

Lucy  Segerson,  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park,  Asheboro,  NC  27203-9416 

David  Luce,  Chaffee  Zoological  Gardens  of  Fresno,  Fresno,  CA  93728-2891 

Jacque  Blessington,  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens,  Kansas  City,  MO  64132-4200 

Scott  M.  Wright,  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH  44109 

Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoological  Garden,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49504-6100 
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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month's  cover  features  a Beisa  Oryx  (Oryx  beisa)  drawn  by  Karen  Kline,  an 
AAZK  Associate  member  and  college  student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  oryx  has  the  massive  body  of  a bull,  the  long  muzzle  of  a horse,  and  immense, 
sharp  horns  curving  to  the  rear.  It  has  beent  he  subject  of  many  legends  and  was 
thought  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have  strange  powers,  including  the  ability  to 
quadruple  the  number  of  its  horns.  Horns  average  40  inches  in  the  male  and  45 
inches  in  the  females.  The  different  species  of  oryx  are  found  on  the  plains  of  the 
Arab  countries  and  in  eastern  and  southern  Africa.  They  live  in  small  herds  led 
by  a male  that  fiercely  defends  his  harem  of  mares  and  their  offspring  from 
other  males..  After  a long  gestation  period  of 245  days,  the  females  usually  bear 
a single  young..  Their  lifespan  is  about  20  years.  Thanks,  Karen! 

Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers' Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibhography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers*  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  iovAKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  pubhsh  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Chapters  Show  Continued  Support  for  Association 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff  of  Administrative  Offices  would  like 
to  thank  the  following  AAZK  Chapters  for  their  donations  in  support  of  the 
Association  and  its  programs:  Puget  Sound  Chapter,  Seattle,  WA,  $675.00  for 
general  operating  fund;  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Chapter,  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  $200.00 
for  general  operating  fund;  Viriginia  Chapter,  Norfolk,VA,  $200.00  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  general  operating  budget  and  CPR  grant  fund;  Philadelphia 
AAZK  Chapter,  Philadelphia,  PA,  $250.00  for  general  operating  fund;  Northern 
Lights  Chapter,  Duluth,  MN,  $68.66  for  general  operating  fund;  Los  Angeles 
Chapter,  Los  Angeles,  CA,  $150.00  for  general  operating  fund;  Oklahoma  City 
Zoo  AAZK  Chapter,  Oklahoma  City,  OK,  $50.00  for  general  operating  fund;  and 
AAZK  Chesapeake  Chapter,  Salisbury,  MD,  $661.00  for  general  operating  fund. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  the  Chapter  members  who  participated  in  fundraisers  to 
help  raise  money  for  your  Chapter,  and  we  appreciate  the  generosity  of  our 
Chapters  in  helping  to  support  the  National  Association.  AAZK,  Inc.  could  not 
continue  with  its  publications  and  programs  without  such  terrific  support. 

Enrichment  Committee  Seeks  Recipes 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  putting  together  an  informal  cookbook  of 
enrichment  recipes  for  distribution  at  the  National  Conference  in  Indianapolis. 
If  you  have  any  '‘critter  recipes”  that  you  wish  to  share,  please  send  the  recipe 
as  well  as  the  species  used  for  to:  Laurie  McGivern,  #226,  200  Brookpark  Dr., 
SW,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada  T2W  3E5  or  e-mail  at  Idmcg@aol.com.  -submitted  by 
Laurie  McGivern,  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  Member 

Zoo  Maintenance  Group  Announces  Name  Change 

As  our  membership  has  grown  and  diversified,  our  professional  members  have 
voted  a name  change  to  reflect  this.  The  Aquarium  and  Zoo  Maintenance 
Association  (AZMA)  is  now  known  as  the  Aquarium  & Zoo  Facilities  Association 
(AZFA).  This  better  reflects  our  membership  which  now  consists  of  managers, 
maintenance  and  construction  tradespeople,  architects,  planners,  exhibit  & 
graphics  curators,  custodians,  physical  plant  engineers,  transportation 
technicians  and  life  support  specialists.  Please  consult  our  organization  with 
any  zoo  and  aquarium  facilities  concerns,  problems  or  questions.  Contact  Dick 
Chodera  at  (216)  661-6500,  ext.  271.  -submitted  by  D.  Miller,  The  Phoenix  Zoo, 
Phoenix,  AZ 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Jennifer  Quinn,  Pamela  Aveyard,  Bryan 
Amaral  and  Timothy  Parker,  Roger 
Williams  Park  Zoo  (RI);  Anne  Amadon, 
Living  Treasures  Animal  Exhibit 
(ME);  Samantha  C.  Bother,  Beardsley 
Zoo  (CT);  Robin  Saathoff,  Seneca  Park 
Zoo  (NY);  James  Paxon,  no  zoo  listed  (NY); 
Holly  Balok,  Erie  Zoological  Gardens 
(PA);  Deborah  Abramson,  Baltimore  Zoo 
(MD);  Andrew  Tobiason,  Duke 
University  Primate  Center  (NC); 
Renee  Hodgden  and  Jodi  Blevins,  Zoo 
Atlanta  (GA);  Randall  T.  Tucker,  Wild 
Adventures  (GA);  Lori  McGuide,  Santa 
Fe  Teaching  Zoo  (FL);  Donna  Bowen, 
The  Birmingham  Zoo  (AL);  Andrew  E. 
Richardson,  Anthony  Hill,  Kim  Bailey  and 
Richard  Schwartz,  Nashville  Zoo  (TN); 
Percy  King,  Jackson  Zoo  (MS);  Barbara 
Dell,  Wildlife  Rehab  & Widlife 
Preservation  Society  (MS);  William 
Quatman,  Louisville  Zoological 
Gardens  (KY);  Nancy  Mulholand, 
Columbus  Zoo  (OH);  W.  Andrew  Smyser, 
no  zoo  listed  (OH);  Lisa  S.  Smith, 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo  (OH); 
Angela  Miller,  Indianapolis  Zoo  (IN); 
Chris  Weggeland,  no  zoo  listed  (MI); 
Steven  J.  Schultz,  no  zoo  listed  (WI);  Lori 
S.  Ihli,  Roosevelt  Park  Zoo  (ND);  Libby 
Scott,  Grizzly  Discovery  Center  (MT); 
Tina  M.  Owens,  Kansas  City  Zoo  (MO); 
Kathy  Carter,  Bree’s  Baton  Rogue  Zoo 
(LA);  Kristin  Blaise  and  Tammy  McDaniel, 
Caldwell  Zoo  (TX);  Valarie  K.  Kern,  Ft. 


Worth  Zoo  (TX);  Cherie  L.  Rogers, 
Denver  Zoo  (CO);  Susan  Mahoney, 
Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo  (UT);  Sarah  Cuellar, 
The  Phoenix  Zoo  (AZ);  Ian  Recchio  and 
Katherine  Nevins,  Los  Angeles  Zoo  (CA); 
Cherie  A.  Drumheller  and  Randy  Campbell, 
San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  Olivia  Daniela,  The 
Living  Desert  (CA);  Heidi  Pfirrman  and 
Eric  Krussman,  San  Francisco  Zoo  (CA); 
Kristina  Hindmarch,  Edmonton  Valley 
Zoo  (AB). 

New  Institutional  Member 

Lion  Country  Safari,  Inc.,  Loxahatchee,  FL 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 
Brandywine  Zoo,  Wilmington,  DE 

Racine  Zoological  Gardens,  Racine,  WI 

St.  Paul’s  Como  Zoo,  St. Paul,  MN 
(Victor  L.  Camp,  Director) 

Wildlife  World  Zoo,  Litchfield,  AZ 
(Mickey  Ollson) 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 
June  L.  Masek,  Docent 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland, OH 

Bonnie  Jacobs,  Keeper 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Chicago,  IL 

L3mn  Peckham,  Docent 
Los  Angeles  Zoo,  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 


1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 
AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.  S.  A. 


Administrative  Office  Staff 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 


Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CDT. 
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Coming  tzvents 

The  4th  International  Small  Felid  Workshop  - 


May  26-28,  1998  in  Las  Vegas,  NV  For  further 
information  contact:  Pat  Quillen,  15453  Woods 
Valley  Rd.,  Valley  Center,  CA  92082;  Phone: 
(760)  749-3946;  Fax:  (760)  749-1324;  e- 
mail : patquillen  @ j uno . com 

Conservation  Research  Consortium  Meeting  - 

June  4-6,  1998  in  Columbia,  SC.  Hosted  by  the 
Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Botanical  Garden,  the 
purpose  is  to  develop  conservation-oriented 
collaborations  among  zoological  institutions, 
wildlife  agencies,  and  academic  institutions, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  U.  S.  For  further 
information,  see  website:  http://www.riverbanks.  org 
or  contact  Gina  Barton  (803)  779-87 1 7,  ext.  1 1 30, 
e-mail:  gbarton@riverbanks.org  to  receive 
registration  information. 

The  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 

Herpetological  Symposium.  Inc.  - June  25-27, 
1998  in  Cincinnati,  OH.  For  further  information 
contact  Stan  Draper,  P.  O.  Box  16444,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  841 14-0444,  e-mail:  sdraper@npsp.com 
or  Pete  Strimple,  5310  Sultana  Dr.,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45238,  e-mail:  pds0404@aol.com. 


EMA.  AZH.  AAZK.  Inc.  Joint  Conference  - 

Sept.  26-30,  1998  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  This  one 
of  a kind  event  will  bring  together  members  from 
the  Elephant  Managers  Association,  the 
Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  and  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  For 
further  information  contact  Bruce  Elkins,  1200 
W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222;  Phone 
- (3 1 7)  630-203 1 ; Fax  - (3 1 7)  630-5 153;  E-mail  - 
belkins@mail.indyzoo.com 

Aquarium  and  Zoo  Facilities  Association 

Annual  Conference  - October  4-7,  1998  in 
Columbia,  SC.  AZFA  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Aquarium  and  Zoo  Maintenance  Association/ 
(AZMA).  For  further  information,  contact  John 
Morgan,  Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Garden,  P.  O.  Box 
1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202;  (202)  779-8717,  ext. 
1116. 


Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
18-22,  1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  For  more 
information  contact:  Lee  Drickamer,  Dept,  of 
Zoology,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Phone  (618)  536-2314;  e- 
mail  Drickman@zoology.siu.edu. 

The  Sixth  Invertebrates  in  Captivity 

Conference  - July  28- Aug.  2,  1998  in  Tucson, 
AZ.  Held  at  the  Sonoran  Arthropod  Studies 
Institute.  Topics  will  cover  conservation, 
husbandry,  exhibition  and  the  use  of  invertebrates 
in  natural  history  education.  For  further 
information  visit  SASI’s  website  at  http:// 
www.azstarnet.com/~sasi  or  write  to  Sonoran 
Arthropod  Studies  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  5624, 
Tucson,  AZ  85703,  or  call  (520)  883-3945. 

19th  Annual  Conference  & Expo  of  the 

Association  of  Avian  Veterinarians  - August  24- 
29,  1998  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  For  more  information 
on  the  conference  visit  the  AAV  Conference 
website  at  www.ConferenceOffice.com/aav  or 
contact  the  Conference  Office  at  (303)  756-8380. 
Registration  brochures  and  online  info  available 
in  May. 


American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

Annual  Conference  - October  16-22,  1998  in 
Omaha,  NE.  To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  of  Wildlife  Veterinarians. 
For  further  information  contact:  Wilbur  Armand, 
VMD,  Executive  Director//U\ZV,  6 North  Pennell 
Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610)  892-4812; 
Fax:  (610)  892-4813. 


CHD  THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT’ 


RATS  AND  MICE 


Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
e-mail:  GrmtRodent9aol.com 
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AAZK  Book  Sale 


Sale  price  is  20%  off  the  Suggested  Price 
Previous  books  may  still  be  available,  with  some  price  increases 


Sug.  $ Sale  $ 

$45.00  $36.00 


$24.95  $19.96 


$13.00  $10.40 


Item  Title  and  Description 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Birds  - Dr.  Christopher  M. 
Perkins  & Dr.  Alex  L.  A.  Middleton.  A detailed 
account  of  distribution,  ecology,  physical  character- 
istics, feeding,  reproduction,  etc.  for  over  180 
families  of  birds.  Hardcover.  Over  400  photographs. 

Portrait  of  the  Rainforest  - Adrian  Forsyth.  Combin- 
ing creative,  anecdotal  text  with  exquisite  photography 
makes  this  habitat  of  so  many  of  the  world's  creatures 
tangible  for  the  reader.  Paperback.  Color  photographs. 

And  the  Animals  Will  Teach  You  - Discovering 
Ourselves  Through  Our  Relationships  With  Animals  - 
Margot  Lusher.  This  book  provides  examples  of  the 
lessons  we  can  learn  from  our  experiences  with  the 
animals  that  surround  us  by  simply  expanding  our  own 
awareness  of  these  creatures.  Paperback. 


$24.95  $19.96  Turtles  of  the  World  - Carl  H.  Ernst  & Roger  W.  Barbour 

This  volume  discusses  each  family,  including  anatomy, 
reproduction,  karyotype,  origins,  ecological  informa- 
tion, etc.  paperback.  Color  and  BAV  photographs. 

$16.95  $15.16  Medicinal  Plants  Peterson 's  Field  Guide  of  Eastern 

and  North  America  - Steven  Foster  & James  A.  Duke. 
The  first  complete  guide  to  identifying  500  different 
medicinal  plants  and  their  uses.  Paperback.  Photos. 


$22.95  $18.36  Great  Bear  Almanac  - Gary  Brown.  A single  volume 

reference  on  all  aspects  of  habits,  habitats,  etc.  for  all 
eight  species  of  bears.  Color  photographs  and  line 
drawings.  Paperback. 

$ 1 6.95  $13.56  Ethics  of  the  Ark  Zoos,  Animal  Welfare  and  Wildlife 

Conservation.  Bryan  G.  Norton,  Michael  Hutchins, 
Elizabeth  F.  Stevens  & Terry  L.  Maple.  The  best 
current  analysis  of  the  values  underlying  the  conserva- 
tion of  nature  in  captivity.  Paperback. 

To  Order:  List  the  items  you  are  ordering  along  with  your  name  and  complete  mailing 
address.  Include  a shipping  fee  of  $2  for  the  first  item  and  $1  for  each  additional  item. 
Checks  payable  to:  ‘AAZK  Book  Sales”  (U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY  - NO  CASH  OR  COD's 
please).  If  you  are  outside  the  U.S.,  please  call,  write  or  fax  your  request  BEFORE  sending 
any  money.  We  will  help  you  find  the  best  form  of  shipment  and  cost!  Mail  requests  to: 
AAZK  Beardsley  Zoo  Chapter,  attn:  Linda  Tomas,  1875  Noble  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  CT  06610- 
1600.  Phone:  (203)  394-6563  Fax:  (203)  394-6566.  E-mail:  beardslcyz@aol.com 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


O' 11^  Nutritionally  balanced 

kiAj  1 Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NKBRASKA  BRAND 


h 1 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/Tamarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters— nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  it  all 

FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


ABC  ^ 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Die^o,  CA 


Limbo  Lingo:  Foreign  Zoo  Inquiry 

QUESTION:  Is  there  a difference  between  training  and  conditioning?  If  so, 
could  you  please  clarify  the  difference? 

ANSWER:  This  can  get  confusing!  Traditional  training  has  been  around  a long 
time.  Terms  vary  but  many  stem  from  those  used  in  classical  conditioning  or  in 
operant  conditioning. 

Basically,  it  would  appear  that  terms  used  in  classical  methods  relate  more  to 
conditioning,  while  operant  terminology  is  more  commonly  used  in  relation  to 
training  situations.  The  two  are  considered  different  by  many,  however  there  is 
some  overlap.  This  is  often  why  training  and  conditioning  are  sometimes  used 
as  interchangeable  terms.  To  clarify  this  a bit,  here  are  some  of  the  standard 
definitions: 

train  (v)  15th  century 

a)  to  form  by  instruction,  discipline,  or  drill 

b)  to  teach  so  as  to  make  fit,  qualified,  or  proficient 

c)  to  undergo  instruction,  discipline,  or  drill 

teach  (v)  teaching  synonym  before  12th  century 

a)  to  instruct  by  precept,  example,  or  experience 

synonyms  TEACH,  TRAIN,  mean  to  cause  to  acquire  knowledge  or  skill. 
TRAIN  stresses  instruction  and  drill  with  a specific  end  in  view 

train  • ing  (n)  1548 

a)  the  act,  process,  or  method  of  one  that  trains 

b)  the  skill,  knowledge,  or  experience  acquired  by  one  who  trains 

c)  the  state  of  being  trained 

con  • di  • tioned;  con  • di  • tion  • ing  (v)15th  century 

a)  to  adapt,  modify,  or  mold  so  as  to  conform 

b)  to  modify  so  that  an  act  or  response  previously  associated  with  one  stimu- 
lus becomes  associated  with  another 

operant  conditioning  (n)  1941 

conditioning  in  which  the  desired  behavior  or  increasingly  closer  approximations 
to  it  are  followed  by  a rewarding  or  reinforcing  stimulus 
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classical  conditioning  (n)  1949 

conditioning  in  which  the  conditioned  stimulus  (as  the  sound  of  a bell)  is  paired 
with  and  precedes  the  unconditioned  stimulus  (as  the  sight  of  food)  until  the 
conditioned  stimulus  alone  is  sufficient  to  elicit  the  response  (as  salivation  in  a 
dog) 

SUMMARY 

Training  is  a process  of  using  various  methods  to  control  behavior.  Usually  this 
is  accomplished  through  different  techniques  and  a variety  of  methods.  Behavior 
in  this  sense  is  controlled  by  other  influences  beyond  the  environment.  Usually 
the  behavior  is  directed  by  a specific  stimulus  or  directive  from  a human. 

In  training,  the  trainer  will  usually  direct  the  animal’s  behavior  through  defined 
steps.  The  animal  will  learn  from  the  delineations  or  approximations,  and  will 
generally  comply  to  the  stimulus  that  is  paired  with  the  behavior.  Here  the 
stimulus  control  can  be  changed  and  the  behavior  is  under  direct  control. 

Conditioning  occurs  with  natural  influences  in  the  environment  and  the  animal’s 
adaptation  to  it.  Whether  or  not  the  behavior  is  directed,  an  animal  can  become 
conditioned  in  their  response  to  external  factors  or  consequences.  In  this  case, 
the  stimulus  is  usually  something  that  is  presented  in  a consistent  manner 
that  elicits  the  response.  It  does  not  have  to  be  as  specific  as  the  training  SD. 

In  the  past  many  facilities  were  interested  in  being  as  non-invasive  to  the 
animals  as  possible.  There  was  great  resistance  to  interfering  with  the  captive 
wild  animal’s  life.  Therefore  training  any  animal  was  frowned  upon  by  many. 
This  viewpoint  was  a bit  confusing  since  being  in  captivity  is  a big  interference 
for  a wild  caught  animal!  This  is  where  many  people  began  to  use  the  word 
“condition”  for  any  work  done  with  an  animal  in  this  type  of  situation. 

Shifting  animals,  husbandry  care,  and  related  situations  fall  into  this  category. 
The  animal  is  conditioned  to  activities  in  the  environment  and  responds 
according.  Desensitization  or  habituation  are  other  words  that  could  be  used 
to  describe  some  of  the  process  that  has  occurred  with  animals  brought  into  the 
captive  environment. 

Terms  are  often  used  interchangeably.  For  example,  the  animal  was  conditioned 
to  shift  by  the  feeding  routine  and  any  variables  occurring  surrounding  it.  The 
cue  or  SD  becomes  the  keeper  position,  time  of  day,  or  the  movement  of  a door. 
In  essence,  the  animal  can  also  have  been  said  to  be  trained  to  come  into  the 
exhibit  or  nightquarters  because  they  are  under  stimulus  control  by  a human 
who  wants  to  direct  their  behavior. 

What  I have  observed  is  that  there  are  many  techniques  and  situations  that 
influence  behavior  and  what  you  call  it  is  a matter  of  preference  or  that  of  the 
field  you  are  in.  Hope  this  has  given  you  at  least  a partial  answer  to  a very 
good  question! 

Next  Month:  Coatimundi  Aggression 
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If  you  would  like  to  submit  a behavior  question/scenario  for  discussion 
in  this  column,  please  use  the  guidelines  published  in  the  Aug.  1997 
AKF  (pg.  348-350).  Requests  for  behavior  evaluations  should  be  sent  to 
Diana  Guerrero  at  Ark  Animals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA 
92033-1154  or  directed  to  her  e-mail  address  listed  below. 

About  the  Author:  Since  1978  Diana  has  been  active  both  in  the  U S.  and  England 
working  with  zoos,  private  collections,  an  oceanarium,  a marine  aquarium,  and  other 
animal-related  organizations  involving  captive  wildlife.  She  has  a broad  base  of  animal 
experience  involving  movie  & television  training,  zookeeping,  show  performances  with 
live  animals,  education,  behavior  management,  modification  and  enrichment,  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  captive  breeding  and  management  of  endangered  species.  She 
is  currently  working  as  an  Animal  Behavior  Consultant  and  Trainer  with  both  exotic  and 
domestic  animals,  she  has  authored  numerous  articles  on  animal  behavior  and  training. 
If  you  have  questions  for  Diana,  you  may  contact  her  at  1-800-818-7387  or  via  the  email 
listed  below.  NOTE:  The  Ark  Animals’  Website  has  completed  the  change  to  Electronic 
Magazine  Format.  The  “Ezine”  features  articles  related  to  captive  animal  behavior, 
enrichment,  conservation,  and  similar  topics.  The  publisher  welcomes  electronically 
submitted  articles  (previously  published  or  new  work).  Deadline  is  the  10th  of  the  month 
previous  to  publishing.  Interested  parties  may  contact  the  publisher  at 
arkabc@arkanimals.com  Site  address  is  http:!  / www.arkanimalS.com 


Information  Please 

We  are  considering  having  an  exhibit  with  bears  and  wolves  together.  The  exhibit 
is  about  1.5  acres  and  is  an  old  rock  quarry  with  access  up  to  a cliff  (20-40  ft.)  that 
goes  around  the  exhibit.  We  are  looking  for  any  institution  that  has  done  this,  and 
any  other  information  that  would  help  us  make  this  decision.  Please  contact:  Sherry 
Samuels,  Animal  Department  Director,  NC  Museum  of  Life  and  Science,  433  Murray 
Ave.,  Durham,  NC  27704.  (919)  220-5429,  ext.  333  or  Fax  (919)  220-5575. 

We  are  renovating  our  freestanding,  enclosed  python  exhibit.  It  is  octagon-shaped, 
dimensions  12  ft.  wide,  7 ft.  tall.  We  are  looking  for  suggestions  regarding  heating, 
humidifying, and  decorating  suitable  for  two  large  Burmese  pythons.  Please  contact 
animal  care  staff.  Mill  Mountain  Zoo  at  (540)  343-3241,  ext.  14,  or  fax  (540)  343- 
8111. 

We  are  also  seeking  suggestions  regarding  the  husbandry,  enclosure  specifications, 
behavior,  or  any  other  relevant  information  on  Corals.  We  are  thinking  of  acquiring 
a non-breeding  pair,  and/or  possibly  mixing  with  other  species  of  hoofstock.  Please 
contact  the  numbers  listed  above  and  direct  to  Mill  Mountain  animal  care  staff 

The  Dallas  AAZK  Chapter  is  interested  in  creating  a graphic  on  what  it  means  to  be 
an  animal  keeper,  skills  needed,  job  duties,  etc.  Any  ideas  for  text,  pictures  of 
similar  graphics  at  your  zoo,  or  a description  of  the  graphic  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Please  send  information  to:  Sara  Weller,  Dallas  Zoo,  650  South  R.  L. 
Thornton  Frwy,  Dallas,  TX  75203. 
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/f  ^uestio!  and  busier  forum /or  tk  too  frokss/m/ or  Crisis  flata^emaf 


By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 

Question 

Why  are  feral  animals  such  a concern  for  zoological  institutions? 


Comments 

Feral  animals  can  pose  particular  problems  for  a zoological  institution.  These 
problems  can  rim  the  gamut  from  small  to  the  incredibly  anno3dng.  For  the 
purposes  of  discussion,  the  best  way  to  categorize  feral  animals  would  be  to 
divide  them  into  wild  and  domestic  animals. 

Wild/Feral  Animals 

While  all  exotic  or  wild  animals  are  technically  feral,  the  rule  has  always  seemed 
to  be,  “If  it’s  not  in  the  collection  it’s  feral”.  This  distinction  is  necessary  due  to 
the  elements  of  an  animal  collection.  For  example,  if  a zoo  has  a raccoon  in  its 
collection,  but  has  an  infestation  of  “wild”  raccoons  on  grounds  they  vould  be 
classified  as  feral.  The  most  classic  examples  of  this  would  be  raccoons,  skunks, 
squirrels,  rats,  mice  and  coyotes.  The  main  concern  for  a zoological  institution 
would  be  the  transmission  of  diseases  from  wild  animals  to  specimens  held  in 
the  collection. 

The  beat  example  of  disease  transferal  is  that  of  rabies.  The  southwestern 
region  of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  Texas,  has  a long  history  of  rabies 
outbreaks.  Another  area  of  concern  for  the  zoological  professional  would  be 
viral  transmission.  A few  years  back  one  zoo  had  an  unfortunate  episode  of 
EMC  which  caused  considerable  problems.  In  this  situation  it  crossed  species 
lines  resulting  in  animal  mortality  throughout  the  collection.  The  staff  of  this 
institution  successfully  identified  the  source  of  transmission  as  rodents.  Their 
development  of  an  aggressive  pest  control  program  resolved  the  problem.  Still, 
not  all  viruses  limit  themselves  to  animals  and  are  often  zoonotic  in  nature. 
Needless  to  say,  the  list  isn’t  a short  one. 

The  more  likely  and  realistic  source  of  a problem  for  a zoo  would  be  some  type  of 
aggression.  Predators  such  as  small  carnivores  and  reptiles  can  prove  to  be  a 
very  real  source  of  concern.  The  likely  target  would  be  birds  on  display  or  held 
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in  enclosures.  The  key  to  preventing  mortality  in  this  situation  is  to  insure  that 
the  housing  is  structurally  soimd  and  has  no  entry  points.  But  even  secure 
enclosures  may  not  prove  effective  against  something  larger  such  as  a determined 
coyote.  Even  if  they  don’t  reach  the  animals,  their  activity  could  result  in  stress 
and  death-related  myopathy,  especially  in  exotic  hoofstock. 

Domestic/Feral  Animals 

This  is  the  area  that  always  seems  to  present  the  most  problems  for  a zoological 
institution.  More  often  than  not,  the  culprits  are  feral  dogs.  Feral  dogs  are 
domestic  dogs  that  have  either  been  abandoned  or  bom  in  the  wild.  They  usually 
form  into  packs  and  range  over  their  territory,  (urban  and  rural)  attacking 
anything  that  would  make  easy  prey.  By  day,  they  prowl  the  perimeter  fences 
stressing  specimens,  dig  under  fences,  chew  through  barricades,  enter  through 
employee  gates  and  public  entrances.  Once  on  the  grounds  they  run  through 
the  facility  annoying  members  of  the  public  and  stressing  the  specimens. 

By  night,  they  dig  into  enclosures  and  often  kill  small  hoofstock  in  large  numbers. 
The  following  day  it’s  not  unusual  to  lose  specimens  to  myopathy,  injuries,  or 
both.  Once  again,  there  is  also  the  risk  of  the  spread  of  disease  to  the  collection. 
After  having  to  chase  these  pests  more  times  than  I can  count,  I have  recently 
taken  the  position  of  advocating  exterminating  them  with  air  rifles  rather  than 
attempting  to  capture  for  transfer  to  animal  control. 

Ideally  the  best  method  to  prevent  feral  animal  intrusion  is  to  use  passive 
measures  such  as  double  perimeter  fencing,  fence  aprons,  secure  enclosures, 
area  lighting  at  night,  grated  storm  drains,  and  to  keep  gates  closed  when- 
ever possible.  Try  to  find  flaws  in  your  security;  if  you  can  get  in,  so  can  they. 

NEXT  MONTH:  Should  a zoo  be  concerned  about  public  relations  after  a 
crisis? 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF, 
635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management.  His  education  and  expereince  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant; 
Shoot  Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper 
at  various  AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological 
institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR! 
First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Effects  of  Sensory  Interventions 

(Environmental  Enrichment) 

on  the  Behavior  of  Captive 
African  Wild  Dogs  (Lycaon  pictus)  at 
Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens 

By 

Donna  M.  Collom  and 
Mary  C.  Deroo 
Beaver  College,  Glenside,  PA 


Abstract 

Can  sensory  ititerventions  in  a zoo  exhibit  effect  the  behavior  of  the  enclosure’s 
inhabitants*^  Research  suggested  environmental  enrichment  on  captive  species 
improved  their  psychological  health.  The  present  experiments  were  conducted 
to  stimulate  normal  social  behavior  of  African  wild  dogs  {Lycaon  pictus)  in  a 
sdnsory-deprived  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens.  Prior  to  the 
experiments,  20  hours  of  baseline  behavior  were  established.  Three  males  and 
one  female  wild  dog  were  introduced  to  olfactory  and  tactile  stimulants. 
Experiment  1:  Twenty  percent  solutions  of  either  Jovan®  musk  or  catnip  were 
sprayed  on  three  moveable  and  three  non-moveable  objects  around  the  dogs’ 
exhibit.  Olfactory  exploration  of  the  exhibit  increased  by  almost  25  % to 
intervention  objects  and  increased  30%  over  baseline  to  the  exhibit  in  general. 
Experiment  2 : Introduction  of  tactile  substances;  three  digging  beds  with 
different  substrates  (wood-wool,  mulch,  and  sand).  Tactile  stimulation  with 
the  digging  beds  kept  the  wild  dogs  on  exhibit,  in  full  view  of  the  visiting  public. 
Baseline  time  spent  off  exhibit  was  22%.  During  the  intervention,  time  spent 
off  exhibit  decreased  to  3%.  Sensory  interventions  increased  the  animals’ 
interactions  with  its  exhibit,  or  “territory”.  A side  advantage  of  the  intervention 
was  increased  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit  to  the  public  by  keeping  the  wild 
dogs  active  and  visible. 

Introduction 

In  the  past  several  years  environmental  enrichment  has  become  a focus  of  many 
facilities  holding  exotic  or  wild  animals  (Carlstead  & Shepherdson,  1994X 
Structural  changes  are  being  made  to  provide  the  animal  with  surroundings 
they  are  naturally  inclined  toward  (e.g.  desert  animal  in  desert  setting  or  jungle 
animal  in  jungle  setting).  Dwindling  numbers  of  species  left  in  the  wild  forced 
the  hand  of  exhibitors  and  researchers  to  change  their  thinking  about  how  a 
captive  environment  affects  an  animal’s  ability  to  reproduce,  behave  normally, 
and  live  in  a healthy  state  (Newberry,  1995). 

Many  species  held  by  zoological  institutions  are  now  housed  in  naturalistic 
environments,  but  often  that  is  not  enough  to  support  natural  behaviors.  A zoo 
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exhibit  can  be  static  causing  animals  to  become  habituated  to  their  surroundings 
and  soon  bored  with  their  new  multi-million  dollar  living  space.  Species-specific 
behaviors  can  be  lost  through  generations  if  they  are  no  longer  needed  for 
survival.  By  making  changes  in  the  zoological  environment,  species-specific 
behaviors  can  be  preserved.  Improved  use  of  exhibit  space  can  also  be 
accomplished  by  providing  enticing  stimuli  to  less-used  areas  of  the  exhibit. 
Stagnant  environments  are  being  modified  to  improve  activity  levels  of  animals 
and  produce  less  abnormal  behaviors  (e.g.,  pacing). 

Sensory  intervention  strategies  have  been  introduced  into  animal  exhibits  to 
create  controlled  chaos  in  the  captive  animal’s  life.  Enrichment  techniques  not 
only  stimulate  the  animals’  five  senses  in  a multitude  of  ways,  but  also  allow 
them  the  opportunity  to  control  novel  experiences.  To  learn  control  over 
unfamiliar  stimuli  is  important  especially  for  animals  returning  to  the  wild. 
The  behaviors  that  take  up  a lot  of  the  animal’s  time  in  the  wild  deal  with 
pursuing  prey,  exploration,  and  hunting.  In  one  zoo  they  have  an  artificial 
termite  mound  with  a little  door  in  which  a chimp  can  enter.  Inside  are  vials  of 
honey,  applesauce,  and  other  treats.  The  chimps  learn  to  make  tools  out  of 
branches  and  fish  for  food  as  they  would  in  the  wild  (Tarpy,  1993).  Reproduction 
and  live  birth  of  pups  has  also  been  a positive  outcome  of  enrichment  intervention 
(Linburg  & Fitch-Snyder,  1994). 

There  are  a wide  variety  of  enrichment  strategies  that  can  be  incorporated 
amongst  a wide  variety  of  species.  Breeders  are  emplo3dng  enrichment  strategies 
to  increase  reproduction,  research  biologists  are  preserving  innate  behaviors, 
and  animal  behaviorists  are  improving  psychological  well-  being.  A study  by 
Forthman,  et  al.(1992)  employed  gustatory  enrichment  to  improve  psychological 
health.  The  study  involved  three  species  of  captive  bears  and  was  designed  to 
lower  levels  of  abnormal  behaviors  and  increase  activity  levels  in  a static  exhibit. 
Gustatory  enrichment  included  fishicles  (ice  blocks  with  fish)  and  ice  blocks 
with  peanuts,  apples,  raisins,  peanut  butter,  jelly,  and  sunflower  seeds.  Results 
revealed,  under  enriched  versus  unenriched  conditions,  that  the  bears  were 
significantly  more  active  and  engaged  in  fewer  abnormal  behaviors. 

Primates  have  also  been  studied  under  enrichment  interventions.  Brent  and 
Stone  (1996)  provided  long-term  use  of  televisions,  balls,  and  mirrors  as 
enrichment  for  chimpanzees.  Results  showed  the  TV  to  have  the  highest  degree 
of  use,  followed  by  the  ball,  and  then  the  mirror.  Even  after  long-term  exposure 
the  chimpanzees  continued  to  use  the  enrichment  items.  This  experiment  showed 
that  simple,  inexpensive  techniques  can  provide  some  versatility  in  an  animal’s 
life. 

An  example  of  enrichment  to  preserve  species-specific  behaviors  of  African  wild 
dogs  was  done  by  Gewalt  (1992).  He  provided  a run-and-fun  lift  structure  for 
the  wild  dogs  at  Duisburg  Zoo,  Germany.  African  wild  dogs  have  a imique 
hunting  strategy  in  the  wild,  involving  a chase  by  the  whole  pack  for  a period  of 
about  a 1/2  hour.  His  structure  was  a basic  cable-  and-  pulley  system  with  an 
artificial  zebra  that  could  be  chased  across  the  enclosure  for  several  laps  before 
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obtaining  it.  The  dogs  attacked  the  prey  in  a pack  formation  and  showed  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  structure. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  present  experiment  was  to  increase  social  behaviors  of 
African  wild  dogs  and  to  increase  their  time  spent  on  exhibit.  Our  experiment 
was  designed  to  see  if  the  effects  of  environmental  enrichment  (sensory 
interventions)  would  have  a positive  psychological  influence  on  captive  animals 
(e.g.  more  social  behaviors).  Twenty  hours  of  baseline  behaviors  were  recorded 
prior  to  interventions.  Experiment  1 consisted  of  olfactory  sensory  interventions 
and  Experiment  2 consisted  of  tactile  interventions.  Expected  results  included 
increased  levels  of  exploration  of  the  wild  dogs,  and  increased  time  spent  on 
exhibit  via  tactile  interventions  (digging  beds). 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects  were  four  African  wild  dogs  on  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  pack  of  dogs  consisted  of  three  males  (1.5  years  old)  and  one 
female  (2.2  years  old).  All  subjects  were  housed  together  in  a Savannah-type 
exhibit  with  a daily  feeding  schedule  and  free  access  to  water.  Dogs  were 
approximately  20  - 24  kg  (44-52  lbs.)  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  All  dogs 
were  bom  at  the  DeWildt  Cheetah  Breeding  Station,  Afiica,  and  had  one  captive- 
bom  and  one  wild-caught  parent.  Dogs  were  shipped  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo 
on  15  May,  1996.  These  animals  are  wild  and  not  able  to  be  handled. 

Apparatus  and  Materials 

Subjects  were  filmed  throughout  all  phases  of  the  experiment  with  a hand-held 
Sony®  video  camcorder.  Slides  and  print  film  were  also  taken  of  individual 
responses  to  interventions  wth  a 35  mm  Chinon®  camera  with  a 150  mm 
telephoto-lens.  A 20%  solution  of  Jovan®  musk  and  a separate  20%  solution  of 
catnip  in  12  oz.  spray  bottles  were  utilized  for  olfactory  interventions.  Three 
portable  digging  beds  consisted  of  4'  x 4’  pine  planks  (5”  height)  with  3”  removable 
pin  hinges  at  each  comer.  Two  screw-eye  bolts  were  placed  on  sides  of  the  beds 
with  10”  spikes  to  secure  the  beds  to  the  groimd.  The  portable  digging  beds 
were  utilized  for  tactile  interventions.  Three  different  substrate  were  placed  in 
each  of  the  beds;  wood-wool,  mulch,  and  sand.  A Timex®  stop-watch  was  used 
to  report  one  minute  simultaneous  scans  of  each  dogs’  contact  with  intervention 
stimuli.  Checksheets  were  employed  to  record  the  number  of  responses  to 
sensory  interventions.  A behavior-specific  ethogram  was  utilized  to  record  baseline 
data  (Appendix  A). 

Procedure 

Twenty  hours  of  baseline  behavioral  data  over  various  hours  of  the  day  occurred 
prior  to  sensory  interventions.  Experiment  1 (olfactory  intervention)  consisted 
of  spraying  musk  and  catnip  solutions  on  six  tree  limbs  (3  with  each  scent)  (less 
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20%  Musk 

Location  Map 


Figure  1*  Diagram  illustrating  location  of  catnip  and  musk-scented  objects  in 
the  African  wild  dog  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 


than  30  and  six  permanent  objects  (3  with  each  scent)  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  exhibit.  Figure  1 illustrates  the  location  of  the  scented  objects 

Zoo  staff  released  the  African  wild  dogs  from  their  off-exhibit  holding  space. 
The  entire  experiment  was  video-recorded.  The  number  of  contacts  with  objects 
were  tabulated  from  the  video  film.  Two  hours  of  olfactory  responses  were 
calculated  for  statistical  analysis.  Experiment  2 (tactile  intervention)  occurred 
one  week  later  and  consisted  of  placing  the  three  digging  beds  with  different 
substrates  (wood-wool,  mulch,  and  sand)  on  various  areas  of  the  exhibit.  Figure 
2 shows  the  location  of  the  digging  beds  on  the  exhibit. 


African  wild  dogs  were  released  from  their  off-exhibit  holding  space.  The  number 
of  contacts  were  tabulated  from  the  video-recording  of  the  tactile  intervention. 
Two  hours  of  tactile  responses  were  calculated.  Statistical  analysis  followed. 
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Tactile  Digging  Beds 


Figure  2.  Diagram  of  digging  bed  locations  on  exhibit  (wood-wool,  mulch,  sand). 

Results 

Data  consisted  of  the  number  of  baseline  olfactory  exhibit  explorations  and  the 
number  of  olfactory  intervention  contacts.  An  alpha  level  of  .05  was  used  for  all 
statistical  tests.  Figure  3 illustrates  baseline  data  compared  to  intervention 
data  of  the  groups’  olfactory  contacts  with  exhibit. 

The  mean  number  of  olfactory  contacts  per  minute  for  baseline  was  3.3  while 
the  olfactory  test  (treated  object  contacts)  was  9.33.  An  unpaired  t-test  was 
calculated  to  compare  between  factor  results  of  baseline  and  test  with  t(16)  = - 
2.41  and  a p value  of  .02.  The  mean  number  of  group  olfactory  contacts  for  each 
scent  was:  catnip  non-moveable  (NM)  = 4.66,  musk  non-moveable  (NM)  = 2.33, 
catnip  moveable  (M)  = 11.33,  and  musk  moveable  (M)  = 4.0.  A paired  difference 
t-test  was  calculated  to  compare  within  factor  results  : t (4)  = -5.45,  p<  .05,  p 
value  = .03  (significant).  An  unpaired  difference  t-test  was  calculated  to  compare 
between  factor  results  of  catnip  and  musk:  t(4)  = 2.63,  p<  .05,  p value  = .05 
(significant).  Figure  4 illustrates  baseline  time  not  visible  (to  observers  at  the 
zoo)  compared  to  inervention  time  not  visible.  The  mean  time  for  baseline  not 
visible  (NV-B)  was  47  minute  scans  per  hour  and  the  mean  time  for  intervention 
not  visible  (NV-I)  was  14.5  minute  scans  per  hour.  A paired  differences  t-test 
was  calculated:  t(l)  = 2.24  with  a p value  of  .26. 

Discussion 

Results  of  this  experiment  support  previous  literature  suggesting  positive 
influences  on  behavior  of  animals  via  environmental  enrichment  (Carlstead  & 
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Shepherdson,  1994).  The  study  of  chimpanzees  and  enrichment  (Brent  and 
Stone,  1996)  showed  that  simple  techniques  can  provide  increased  activity  levels 
of  animals  as  it  also  occurred  in  the  present  experiment.  The  African  wild  dog 
is  a very  social  and  cooperative  animal  traveling  up  to  25km  (15  mi.)  per  day.  A 
small  static  zoo  exhibit  does  not  support  the  variety  of  innate  behaviors  of  those 
found  in  the  wild.  Novel  and  manipulative  objects  introduced  to  the  dogs’ 
enclosure  stimulated  the  development  of  a socially  interactive  group.  Due  to 
our  olfactory  interventions  sniffing  behaviors  increased  significantly,  over  65% 
compared  to  baseline.  Results  showed  an  increase  not  only  of  the  introduced 
objects  but  also  other  objects  that  are  normally  in  the  exhibit  by  30%.  Catnip, 
the  preferred  scent,  was  suspected  of  inducing  reproduction  in  a pair  of  African 
wild  dogs  that  had  never  bred  before  (Klomburg,  1996).  The  increase  in  olfactory 
exploration  kept  the  dogs  interested  and  moving  around  the  exhibit,  eliminating 
some  of  the  negative  behaviors  (pacing)  that  displayed  over  the  course  of  the 
day.  Olfactory  interventions  were  also  placed  on  sites  visible  to  the  public, 
keeping  the  dogs  on  exhibit  for  a small  amount  of  time. 

The  tactile  beds  were  most  interesting.  It  was  unclear  how  the  dogs  might 
react  to  new  substrates  and  objects  in  their  exhibit  space.  The  most  exciting 
reward  of  the  intervention  was  that  the  wood-wool  that  came  in  pads  became 
play  toys  for  the  dogs.  They  carried  pieces  of  the  wood-wool  in  their  mouths, 
ran  around  the  exhibit,  hurdled  over  rocks,  and  played  chase  with  each  other. 
The  dogs  usually  went  off-exhibit  in  one  of  their  tunnels  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
period  of  about  two  hours,  but  on  the  day  of  tactile  intervention  the  dogs  stayed 
on  exhibit  (in  digging  beds)  almost  the  entire  day.  The  dogs  were  resting  in 
their  digging  beds  and  inactive  but  were  still  able  to  be  viewed  by  the  public. 
Time  spent  off-exhibit  decreased  from  22%  to  only  3%  off-exhibit  during  the 
intervention.  The  present  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  dogs  increased 
their  activity  levels  as  well  as  time  spent  on  exhibit  with  simple  techniques. 
Sensory  interventions  had  a positive  effect  on  the  dogs’  behavior.  It  is  likely 
that  there  are  many  more  techniques  that  can  be  developed  to  improve  the 
lifestyle  of  captive  animals  in  a multitude  of  ways.  Imagination  is  the  only 
limiting  factor.  Not  only  do  sensory  interventions  increase  positive,  normal 
behaviors  (Gewalt,  1993),  inspire  reproduction  (Lindburg  & Fitch-Snyder,  1994) 
but  it  can  also  decrease  abnormal  behaviors  (Marriner  & Drickamer,  1994). 
Only  a few  studies  have  been  conducted  with  captive  African  wild  dogs  (Sequeira, 
1993)  but  that  should  not  prevent  one  from  attempting  species-typical 
intervention  or  as  it  is  known  in  the  zoo  field,  environmental  enrichment. 
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Endangered  Species  Act  Update 

So,  you  may  ask,  whaf  s happening  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)?  The 
answer  in  a nutshell  is,  not  much.  As  you  may  recall,  in  1997  a number  of  bills 
were  pending  in  Congress  which  would  either  (1)  eliminate  the  Act  completely, 
(2)  modify  the  Act  with  primarily  pro-property  owners  in  mind,  (3)  reauthorize 
the  Act  at  its  full  strength,  or  (4)  any  variation  on  the  preceding. 

All  of  the  1997  bills  have  now  essentially  gone  by  the  wayside  and  new  proposed 
legislation  awaits  action  by  the  current  session  of  Congress.  The  following  is  a 
brief  overview  of  bills  that  could  either  be  called  ESA  bills  or  which  would 
seriously  affect  the  ESA. 

H,R.  2351  “ Amends  the  existing  ESA  of  1973  to  include  within  the  definition  of 
“species'’  the  last  remaining  distinct  population  segment  in  the  United  States 
of  any  plant  or  invertebrate  species.  States  that  “interim  habitat”  includes 
habitat  necessary  to  support  either  current  populations  of  a species  or 
populations  necessary  to  ensure  survival,  whichever  is  larger. 

The  bill  also  revises  requirements  regarding  the  designation  of  critical  habitat 
that  ties  the  designation  more  closely  to  the  needs/requirements  of  endangered 
species  living  within.  Concurrently,  the  bill  expands  provisions  for  conservation 
in  the  recovery  plan  area  of  all  listed  endangered  or  threatened  species  and  all 
proposed  or  candidate  species.  Requires  all  federal  agencies  having  jurisdiction 
over  a geographic  area  where  an  endangered  species  is  found  to  develop  and 
implement  plans  to  avoid  any  further  “takings”  of  the  species  along  with  plans 
to  enhance  recovery,  including  affirmative  conservation  duties  and  management 
responsibilities  which  would  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  plan  goals. 

Sets  forth  specific  timetables  and  provisions  for  funding  to  implement  all  aspects 
of  the  ESA  for  all  species.  Probably  the  most  environmentally-oriented  and 
pro-conservation  bill  currently  pending  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  ESA. 

S.  1180  - Amends  the  ESA  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Commerce 
“to  use  the  best  scientific  and  commercial  data  available,  to  give  greater  weight 
to  data  that  is  empirical,  field-tested,  or  peer-reviewed  when  evaluating 
comparable  data  regardin  g individual  species.”  Repeals  the  requirement  that 
a designation  of  critical  habitat  be  made  concurrently  with  any  such 
determination.  Allows  the  appropriate  Secretary  to  determine,  once  the  goals 
of  a recovery  plan  have  been  met,  to  remove  a species  fi*om  the  list  of  endangered 
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species.  Would  still  allow  for  petitions  by  the  public  or  other  interested  agencies 
or  parties  to  list,  delist,  or  change  the  status  of  a given  species  under  the  Act. 

Authorizes  federal  agencies  to  enter  into  agreement  with  individual  states  that 
would  allow  the  states  to  monitor,  enforce,  and  implement  species  recovery  plans. 
Limits  the  number  of  hearings  that  can  be  held  regarding  the  listing  of  a 
particular  species. 

Gives  priority  to  plans  that  address  immediate  threats  to  survival  of  a species, 
have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  achieving  species  recovery,  and  will  benefit  species 
that  are  more  taxonomically  distinct.  Reduces  conflicts  with  construction  and 
development  projects,  control  over  activities  on  private  property,  or  activities 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  military  training  and  operations. 

H.R,  2351  - Another  bill  to  reauthorize  the  ESA,  this  one  sponsored  by  a large 
segment  of  the  conservative  representatives  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This 
bill  differs  from  S.  1180  in  that  it  contains  a mechanism  for  modifying  HCPs  if 
it  were  demonstrated  that  the  plans  were  not  actually  protecting  the  species 
they  were  designed  to  save. 

H.R.  478  - “Flood  Prevention  and  Family  Protection  Act”  is  a bill  that  would 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  ESA  for  a large  number  of  federal  flood-control 
projects  and  would  also  allow  ESA  rules  and  guidelines  to  be  ignored  in  times  of 
“disaster”. 

H.R.  2911  - Amends  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from 
provisions  requiring  consultation  and  conferencing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  any  agency  action  that  consists  of:  (1)  reconstruction  or  repair  of  a 
Federal  or  non-Federal  levee  to  address  a critical,  imminent  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety  or  to  address  a catastrophic  natural  event;  or  (2)  maintaining 
the  structural  integrity  of  such  a levee.  Provides  that  any  activity  by  a Federal 
or  non-Federal  person  that  consists  of  such  an  action  is  not  a “taking  ” of  a 
species  for  purposes  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  2894  - Amends  the  ESA  to  provide  for  expedited  consultation  and' 
conferencing  (within  60  days)  with  respect  to  impacts  on  endangered  or 
threatened  species  of  federal  agency  flood  control  actions.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  or  Commerce,  acting  through  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  or  any  State  conservation  agency,  to  relocate 
fi*om  the  flood  control  levee  any  threatened  or  endangered  species  of  plant  or 
animal  that  would  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  agency  action.  The  bill  would 
also  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  firom  requiring  any  non-federal  (read 
private)  person  to  carry  out  measures  to  minimize  or  mitigate  impacts  of  agency 
flood  control  actions. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  there  are  approximately  another  200  which  deal  with 
either  individual  species  (such  as  reauthorization  of  the  tiger  and  rhino  protection 
fund)  or  with  specific  geographic  areas  (such  as  limiting  fishing  in  Crater  Lake, 

OR). 
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Source:  Environmental  Defense  Fund  Letter  November  1997;  National  Wildlife  Federation 
EnviroAction,  December  1997 ! January  1998;  Thomas,  Congressional  Information  Source 
on  the  Internet  (a  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress) 


Canadian  Lynx  May  Make  Endangered  Species  List  After  All 

A few  months  ago,  this  column  reported  that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  had  decided  not  to  list  the  Canadian  l3nix  as  an  endangered  species, 
primarily  because  the  listing  of  other,  more  endangered,  animals  was  indicated. 
Concurrent  with  this  decision,  a lawsuit  brought  by  a number  of  individuals 
and  organizations  was  pending  which  asked  the  federal  court  system  to  mandate 
that  the  USFWS  list  the  lynx.  Just  last  month,  in  a resolution  of  the  lawsuit 
and  a reconsideration  of  its  position,  the  USFWS  decided  to  reinitiate  the  listing 
process  and  call  for  public  hearings  and  comments  - the  necessary  prerequisite 
to  designating  a species  as  endangered  or  threatened  under  the  ESA. 

While  populations  of  the  Canadian  lynx  are  doing  fairly  well  in  Canada,  they 
are  only  foimd  in  three  of  the  original  16  states  in  which  they  historically  resided 
here  in  the  US. 

Source:  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  News  Release,  13  February  1998 

USDA  Amends  Animal  Temperature  Regulations 

Provisions  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  relating  to  climatic  conditions  allowed  for 
animals  have  been  amended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
amendments  cover  conditions  allowed  for  dogs  and  cats  in  mobile  housing 
facilities  and  for  all  animals  in  conveyances  used  for  transportation.  The 
regulations  also  amend  requirements  related  to  animal  holding  areas  of  airport 
terminals.  In  essence,  the  regulations  require  that  any  animal  covered  by  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  not  be  exposed  to  a combination  of  time,  temperature  and 
humidity  that  would  adversely  affect  the  animal’s  health  or  well-being. 

For  further  information  about  the  regulation  changes,  contact  Stephen  Smith, 
Staff  Animal  Health  Technician,  AC,  APHIS,  Suite  6D02, 4700  River  Road  Unit 
84,  Riverdale,  MD  20737-1234,  (301)  734-7833. 

Source:  APHIS  Press  Release,  3 March  1998 

Bighorn  Sheep  to  Get  Endangered  Status 

The  AP  reported  3/12  federal  authorities  plan  to  give  endangered  species 
protection  to  the  peninsular  bighorn  sheep.  Numbers  of  the  sheep  dropped 
from  1,200  in  1979  to  about  280  today.  USFWS  Director  Jamie  Clark  said,  “It’s 
not  too  late,  but  it’s  critical.”  Housing  tracts,  golf  courses  and  loss  of  desert 
mountain  habitat  threaten  the  remaining  herds  along  the  Mexico/California 
border.  The  FWS  proposed  listing  the  sheep  in  1992  but  never  acted.  Clark 
said  the  FWS  was  stymied  by  budget  cuts. 

Source:  GREENlines  Issue  #582  3/15/98 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona^Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


PRIMATES  (Galagos,  Lemurs,  etc.): 

1.  Freeze  Treats  (Fig.  #1) 

• Fill  pudding  container  with  water  or  various  different  juices. 

• Add  honey,  carrots,  green  beans,  grapes,  sunflower  seeds  etc.,  (for 
the  Galagos  I also  add  mealworms,  wax  moth  grubs,  dry  cat  food  and 
sometimes  Acacia  gum). 

• Freeze  and  pop  out  of  container. 

• Introduce  in  the  morning  for  the  lemurs  before  a.m.  feeding;  and  in 
the  evening  to  the  Galagos  before  p.m.  feeding. 

Desired  Results:  The  intended  purpose  is  to  provide  the  prosimians  with  a 
long  term  treat.  The  freezing  technique  will  offer  them  the  opportunity  to 
problem-solve.  These  freeze  treats  also  serve  as  a method  to  control  over-heating 
in  the  hot  summer  days  and  nights  of  south  Florida. 

Frequency  of  Use:  Freeze  treats  are  offered  minimally  three  times  a week  or 
when  the  temperature  mandates  their  use 

Figure  1:  Freezer  Treats 


In  a small  container  (I  like  the  pudding 
containers  that  you  buy  at  the  market, 
they  usually  come  in  six  or  eight  packs) 
Fill  with  water  or  juice  and  add  any  of  the 
following  to  fit  animals’  needs:  honey, 


mealworms,  carrots,  green  beans,  dry  cat 
food,  wax  moth  grubs,  grapes,  sunflower 
seeds,  acacia  tree  gum,  miscellaneous 


fruits  and  vegetables.  When  completely 
frozen,  pop  out  of  container  and  introduce! 
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2.  Puzzle  Feeders  (see  Fig.  #2  and  2 A) 

• Using  a wide  variety  of  Tupperware®  and  various  containers  (I  like  the 
large  mouth  plastic  Gatorade®  bottles),  drill  holes  all  over  the  container’s  side 
walls  and  then  weave  1/4  inch  rope  between  the  holes  at  different  levels.  Note: 
weave  the  rope  slightly  loose  so  as  not  to  create  an  entanglement  hazard.  Also 
note  that  it  is  very  important  not  to  use  a container  that  is  too  deep  for  the 
primate’s  arm  not  to  be  able  to  reach  to  the  bottom  for  the  food.  If  this  should 
occur  your  enrichment  idea  will  quickly  turn  into  a psychological  torture  device. 

• Then,  if  using  Tupperware®,  cut  different  shaped  openings  in  the  container’s 
lid  to  allow  the  animal’s  arm  to  pass  through. 

• Fill  with  favorite  treats  or  daily  diet. 

• I sometimes  add  a clip  device  to  the  ends  of  the  rope  stingers  on  the  outside 
of  the  apparatus  to  allow  me  to  clip  the  entire  device  to  different  areas  in  the 
habitats. 

Desired  Results:  The  intended  purpose  is  to  create  a problem  solving  situation 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  amount  of  time  required  to  gather  and 
consume  food.  The  primates  have  to  weave  their  hand  in  between  the  1/4  inch 
rope  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  container  to  reach  the  food.  Additional  difficulty 
and  time  is  spent  when  the  container’s  lid  is  on.  Food  items  are  often  released 
when  the  animal  tries  pulling  it  out  of  the  puzzle  feeder  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ropes  or  lid  sometimes  prevents  passage  out.  After  varying  degrees  of  time  the 
primates  eventually  figure  the  best  retrieval  method. 

Frequency  of  Use:  Some  t5q}e  of  puzzle  feeder  is  in  use  continuously.  Since  so 
many  different  types  are  easily  manufactured  I rotate  them  2 to  3 times  a week. 

Cautions!  One  must  insure  that  all  openings,  ropes  and  materials  used  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  type  of  choking  or  entanglement  hazards  to  the 
individual  species  being  enriched.  Especially  of  concern  would  be  the  size  of 
the  “cut  outs”  in  the  Tupperware®  lid. 

Figure  2:  Small  Tupperware®  Puzzle  Feeder 


Using  1/4  inch  rope,  string  rope  through  drilled  holes  placed  at  different  levels 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  Tupperware®  container. 

- Cut  different  shaped  holes  in  the  lid. 

- Fill  with  desired  diet  or  treat  items. 

-Optional  - place  two  clips  on  ends  of  rope  outside  container.  This  allows  the 
feeder  to  bemounted  almost  an3rwhere  in  the  habitat. 
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Figure  2A:  Misc.  Container  Puzzle  Feeder  (Hanging  Version  w/ 
Ropes)  Should  be  mounted  horizontally. 


Using  an  assortment  of  wide 
mouth  plastic  containers  ( I like 
Gatorade®  bottles),  drill  1/4" 
holes  all  over  container.  Then 
weave  1/4"  rope  through  the 
holes  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
container.  Attach  two  clips  to 
allow  device  to  be  mounted  in 
the  habitat. 


3.  The  “Puzzle  Toss”  (see  Fig.  #5) 

• Available  from  PRIMATE  PRODUCTS  (Ph.#  (415)-368-0663),  this 
contraption  is  basically  a softball  size  hard  plastic  ball.  Incorportaed  into  the 
ball  are  three  rectangular  openings  each  about  .5  in.xl.5  in.  The  “Puzzle  Toss” 
comes  with  a key  to  separate  the  ball  in  two.  Once  opened,  simply  place  treats 
or  regular  diet  inside  and  close. 

• Also  a similar  enriching  concept:  place  food  items  inside  a wide  mouth  plastic 
container  (plastic  Gatorade  bottles  are  great).  I like  to  force  a 2 in.  x 4 in.  object 
inside  the  bottle  in  addition  to  the  treats  and  diet.  This  creates  a barrier  to  the 
opening  of  the  bottle  thus  blocking  the  random  escape  of  the  contents.  It  also 
causes  the  animals  to  be  more  creative  in  gathering  the  contents. 


Figure  5: 

Gatorade®  Toss 

Desired  Results:  The  Puzzle  Toss  and  Container  Toss  is 
not  only  psychologically  enriching  but  physically  as  well. 
The  primates  will  often  throw  and  roll  the  device  all  over 
their  habitat  for  hours.  With  the  Container  Toss  they 
have  to  figure  out  that  they  have  to  move  the  2 in.  x 4 in. 
barrier  object  to  the  side  of  the  entrance  in  order  to 
extract  the  food  items  inside. 

Frequency  of  Use:  This  idea  is  used  anywhere  from  1 to 
5 times  a week  in  the  mornings. 


I provide  this  type  of  device  to  the  Galagos  in  the  morn- 
ing too.  Although  they  are  nocturnal,  I have  found  that 
they  are  often  awake  until  11:00  a.m.  By  providing 
some  type  of  feeding  activity  during  this  time  not  only 
alleviates  boredom  but  also  substantially  decreases  squabbles,  fights  and  bites 
between  cage  mates  at  their  primary  feeding  in  the  evening  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  animals  are  not  so  competitive. 
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Cautions!  If  using  the  Gatorade®  bottle  or  other  similar  containers,  make 
sure  the  opening  is  of  a safe  diameter  to  prevent  the  animal’s  head  from  entering 
the  device  and  a closed  fist  to  be  easily  removed. 

—Jason  Abels,  Head  Keeper,  South  Florida  Prosimian  Enrichment  Center,  Miami,  FL 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety 
considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 


Amphibian/Reptile  Z\D?  Seeks  Data 

The  Coordinators  of  the  Amphibian/Reptile  Zoo  Infant  Development  Project  continue 
to  seek  data  to  be  included  in  this  reference  publication.  If  you  would  like  to 
contribute  and  need  forms,  these  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  Coordinators 
listed  below.  We  encourage  you  to  contribute  and  share  your  professional  expertise 
with  your  colleagues.  Following  is  a list  of  the  Amphibian  species  for  which  forms 
have  been  submitted: 

Anura 

Bufonidae 

Bufo  hemiophrys  baxteri  - Wyoming  Toad 
Peltophryne  lemur  - Puerto  Rican  Crested  Toad 
Dendrobatidae 

Dendrobates  auratus  - Green-and-Black  Poison  Arrow  Frog 
Dendrobates  azureus  - Blue  Poison  Arrow  Frog 
Dendrobates  leucomelas  - Yellow-Banded  Poison  Arrow  Frog 
Dendrobates  tinctorius  - Dying  Poison  Arrow  Frog 
Phyllobates  bicolor  - Poison  Arrow  Frog 
Discoglossidae 

Bombina  orientalis  - Oriental  Fire-Bellied  Toad 

Hylidae 

Litoria  caerulea  - White’s  Tree  Frog 
Litoria  infrafrenata  - New  Guinea  Tree  Frog 
Microhylidae 

Dyscophus  antongilii  - Tomato  Frog 

Pipidae 

Pipa  pipa  - Surinam  Toad 

Ranidae 

Ceratobatrachus  guentheri  - Solomon  Island  Horned  Frog 
Rana  clamitans  melanota  - Green  Frog 


Jeanne  Walsh 
Newark  Museum  Mini-Zoo 
49  Washington  St.,  P.  O.  Box  540 
Newark,  NJ  07101-0540 
(973)  596-6687  or  6671 


Linelle  Smith 

Denver  Zoological  Gardens 
2900  E.  23rd  Ave. 

Denver,  CO  80205 

(303)  376-4921  (leave  message) 


•We  will  publish  the  reptile  species  forms  completed  thus  far  in  the  May  1998  issue  of  AKF* 
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Chapter 
^ews  piotes 

San  Diego  AAZK  Chapter 

We  have  a new  logo  from  our  logo 
contest  at  our  Christmas  Party.  This 
was  voted  on  by  the  members  who 
attended  our  party.  It  was  designed 
by  Rocky  Winer,  a volunteer  at  the 
CRES  Center. 

Joan  Embery,  the  San  Diego  Zoo 
Goodwill  Ambassador,  was  our  guest 
speaker.  Her  presentation  and  slide 
show  showed  us  how  much  work  it 
takes  to  use  animals  on  location.  We 
had  a great  catered  dinner,  sponsored 
in  part  by  the  Zoo’s  Executive  Director 
Douglas  Myers. 

We  are  also  proud  to  announce  that 
after  our  Swap  Meet  fundraiser  which 
raised  over  $1100.00,  our  Chapter  was 
able  to  use  $600.00  to  purchase  a Rain 
Forest  Conservation  Parking  Meter  for 
the  Sequoia  Park  Zoo  in  Eureka,  CA. 

In  January  we  had  our  monthly 
meeting  at  Sea  World  with  an  awesome 
behind-the-scenes  tour  from  Bill 
Winhall.  We  toured  their  Wild  Arctic 
exhibit  which  features  Beluga  whales, 
seals  and  polar  bears.  We  also  visited 
J.J.,  the  only  grey  whale  in  captivity 
and  learned  about  her  rehabilitation 
and  plans  for  her  future  release  into 
the  wild. 

In  February  we  had  Patrick  Valentino 
from  the  Julian  Wolf  Preserve  teach  us 
about  a local  conservation  project  with 
endangered  Mexican  wolves.  We 
donated  $100  from  the  logo  contest 
thanks  to  the  winning  artist.  Rocky 
Winer,  and  also  held  a raffles  which 
raised  an  additional  $109.00  for  the 
Wolf  Preserve. 


Now  we  are  getting  ready  for  Bowling 
for  Rhinos  in  May.  We  hope  everyone 
has  a great  spring  and  that  El  Nino 
does  not  wash  us  away. 

— Nicki  Boyd,  Treasurer 


Utah  Chapter  AAZK 

The  Utah  Chapter  was  successful  in 
1996  and  1997.  We  participated  in 
many  events  such  as  Bowling  for 
Rhinos,  Cheetah  Cha  Cha,  Earth  Day, 
Chapter  fundraiser,  staff  luncheons. 
National  AAZK  Conference,  Sub  for 
Santa  and  made  a number  of 
donations. 

In  1996  Jay  Weston  went  Africa  as  the 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  top  fundraiser.  We 
raised  $6500.00  in  1997  for  BFR  and 
Mary  Wykstra-Ross  went  to  Africa  as 
the  top  fundraiser.  Our  Chapter  is  very 
proud  of  Jay  and  Mary  for  their 
perseverance  and  dedication  to  raising 
so  much  money  and  putting  our 
Chapter  on  the  map. 

After  participating  in  BFR  and  Rockin’ 
for  Rhinos  for  several  years,  our 
Chapter  decided  to  direct  a fundraising 
effort  to  support  another  species.  We 
voted  to  support  the  Cheetah 
Conservation  Fimd  (CCF)  since  our  zoo 
recently  received  two  ambassador 
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cheetahs  for  exhibition.  The  first 
annual  Cheetah  Cha  Cha  took  place  at 
Hogle  Zoo  on  30  August  1997.  This 
weekend  was  selected  because 
historically  it  is  one  of  our  busiest.  CCF 
sent  us  merchandise  to  sell  which 
included  T-shirts,  mugs,  posters,  books, 
plush  toys  and  stickers.  We  talked  to 
three  local  bands  who  agreed  to  donate 
their  time  for  an  afternoonof 
entertainment.  The  bands  played  at  a 
cental  location  in  the  zoo  and  we  set 
up  tables  to  sell  the  merchandise.  In 
one  afternoon  we  raised  $1500.00  for 
CCF.  Our  previous  Rockin’  for  Rhinos 
had  only  raised  $700.00  in  one 
afternoon  in  1996.  We  attribute  our 
success  with  great  weather,  large 
crowds,  entertainment,  and  a variety 
of  merchandise. 

Earth  Day  celebrations  were  also 
successful.  As  they  entered  the  zoo,  the 
visitors  were  given  a brochure  of  the 
day’s  events  and  flower  seed  packets 
which  were  donated  by  a local 
merchant.  The  day’s  events  included 
keeper  talks,  feeding  demonstrations, 
recycling  information  booths,  various 
merchant  coupons  and  gift  certificates, 
and  guest  speakers.  Dr.  Fred 
Montague  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
biodiversity  and  Zoo  Director  Craig 
Dinsmore  spoke  on  the  role  of  zoos  in 
conservation.  It  was  a busy  day  at 
Hogle  Zoo  and  we  feel  we  made  good 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  help  shape 
our  visitor’s  opinions  concerning 
conservation  and  the  environment. 

Our  Chapter  has  depended  heavily  on 
recycling  bins  for  funding.  Recycling 
prices  dropped  dramatically  in  1997. 
In  response  to  falling  prices,  we  held  a 
book  sale.  Hogle  Zoo  staff,  docents  and 
families  donated  books  to  our  Chapter. 
Many  book  dealers  and  zoo  visitors 
helped  us  raise  $250.00  to  fund  our 
Chapter  expenses. 


Jane  Larson,  Tery  Griffith  and  Monica 
Bush  represented  Hogle  Zoo  and  the 
Utah  Chapter  AAZK  at  the  1997 
National  Conference  in  Houston,  TX. 
Jane  and  Tery  are  veterans,  but  this 
was  Monica’s  first  conference.  There 
were  many  great  papers  and  we  came 
home  brimming  with  enthusiasm. 

After  receiving  great  support  from  the 
public  and  staff,  we  wanted  to  give 
something  in  return.  Our  hospital  staff 
was  in  need  of  a pulsoximeter  and 
asked  if  Utah  AAZK  would  pay  for  half 
of  its  purchase  cost.  The  voting 
members  agreed  and  we  donated 
$375.00. 


In  1996  we  held  a staff  luncheon  and 
provided  all  the  food  and  drink.  In 
1997,  fxmds  were  a little  slim,  but  we 
managed  to  purchase  meat  and  drinks 
for  the  staff  potluck  Christmas  party. 
Another  goal  we  met  was  to  help  with 
the  printing  costs  of  the  Animal 
Keepers'  Forum  by  donating  $300.00. 
Last,  but  not  least,  we  adopted  a family 
for  Sub  for  Santa.  Several  members  of 
AAZK  purchased  $200.00  in  gifts  for  a 
family  in  need. 

Utah  Chapter  AAZK  is  very  proud  of 
its  fundraising  and  conservation 
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efforts.  We  also  look  forward  to  giving 
back  to  the  community  that  continues 
to  support  our  growing  organization. 

Chapter  officers  for  1998  are: 

President Dawn  Neptune 

Vice  President..... Mark  Natt 
Secretary. ....  Stephanie  Jochum 
Treasurer. ....  Charles  Purvis 
Liaison Monica  Bush 


Northern  Light  Chapter 

(Lake  Superior  Zoo,  Duluth,  MN) 

Greetings  from  the  Northern  Lights 
Chapter.  Nineteen-ninety-seven  was 
the  first  full  year  of  our  Chapter’s 
existence.  And  a successful  year  it  was! 
Our  elected  officers  are  as  follows: 

President Wendy  Buczynski 

Vice  President..... Traci  Eaton 
Treasurer..... Nancy  Butler 
Secretary/Liaison..... Jill  Oswald 

We  have  six 
members  and  are 
working  on 
recruiting  more. 

Successful 
fundraisers  have 
included  peacock 
feather  sales, 

Easter  photo 
opportunities,  Boo- 
at-the-Zoo  photos, 
and  our  6th  Annual 
Bowling  for  Rhinos. 

This  year  the 
Chapter  helped 

send  one  member  to  the  National 
AAZK  Conference  in  Houston,  and 
one  member  to  a keeper  exchange 
program  at  the  Taronga  Zoo  in 
Sydney,  Australia. 


Attention  Chapters ! 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  a copy  of  your 
Chapter  Logo  for  inclusion  in  the  1998 
Chapter  Logo  Registry,  please  do  so 
soon.  Send  only  clean,  crisp,  sharp 
images  that  will  reproduce  well. 
Please  do  not  send  faded  photocopies 
as  they  do  not  reproduce  well.  Also, 
please  include  the  name  of  the 
designer/artist,  the  year  the  logo  was 
adopted  by  your  Chapter,  and  any 
particular  significance  of  the  design  to 
your  facility  or  Chapter.  DO  NOT  fold 
image  and  please  send  with  cardboard 
stiffening. 

We  need  to  hear  from  all  Chapters, 
whether  or  not  your  logo  has  changed 
from  the  last  published  Logo  Registry. 
We  hope  to  have  the  Registry  printed 
by  early  summer,  so  send  your  logo  now 
and  don’t  be  left  out!  Send  to  Susan 
Chan  at  Administrative  Offices,  635 
S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606- 
2066. 


Our  logo  was  designed  and  drawn  by 
John  Buczynski  of  Superior,  WL  The 
Northern  Lights  are  special  to  those  of 
us  who  live  “up  north”. 
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AFRICAN  HOOFSTOCK  SURVEY: 
Results  of  Husbandry  Questionnaire  - Part  II 

By 

Wendy  Shaffstall,  African  Plains  / Rhinoceros  Keeper 
Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens,  Kansas  City,  MO 


HOOFSTOCK  FEEDING 


Animals  fed  on  exhibit? 

15%  No 
85%  Yes 

Hay  mangers  or  feeders  were  used  in  28%  of  these  institutions. 
Troughs  were  used  in  13%  of  these  institutions. 

Tubs  (rubber,  aluminum)  were  used  in  22%  of  these  institutions. 
Diet  fed  on  the  ground  in  28%  of  these  institutions. 

Other  feeding  styles  cited  in  10%  of  these  institutions. 

Animal  Diet  on  Exhibit: 

5%  Grain  and/or  pelleted  diet. 

33%  Hay  ration  only. 

48%  Both  hay  and  grain  ration  offered. 

14%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable. 

If  Animals  fed  on  exhibit,  how  often  are  feeders  changed,  cleaned? 

5%  Two  to  three  times  per  day 
40%  Once  per  day 

16%  As  needed 

3%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable 

Are  there  special  feeders  for  different  hoofstock  species? 

22%  No  response 

52%  No 

26%  Yes 

Institutions  frequently  utilized  elevated  feeders  or  suspended  hay  bags  for  giraffe 
species  and  gerenuk.  Some  institutions  use  a “creep”  area  to  ensure  smaller 
hoofstock  receive  adequate  ration. 

How  are  animals  provided  water? 

20%  Rubber  tubs 

12%  Galvanized  troughs 

26%  Automatic  waterers 

33%  Water  from  moat,  stream,  pool,  etc. 

8%  Other  (cement  trough  mentioned  frequently) 

Many  institutions  reported  using  a combination  of  ways  to  provide  water, 
depending  on  whether  the  animals  were  on  exhibit  or  in  holding  building. 
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Are  animals  provided  with  mineral  and/or  iodized  salt  blocks? 

3%  No  92%  Yes  5%  No  response 


EXHIBIT  CLEANING 


How  frequently  is  exhibit  cleaned  ? 

0%  More  than  once  a day 
71%  Daily 

7%  Three  times  per  week 
14%  Once  a week 
0%  Twice  a month 
3%  Once  a month 
5%  No  response 


Type/Method  of  cleaning:  Most  institutions  employed  the  usual  cleaning 
implements  such  as  rake,  pitchfork,  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  to  clean.  Larger 
exhibits  did  seem  to  permit  access  of  bobcat,  dump  trucks,  tractors  and  other 
motorized  vehicles  to  assist  in  hauling  waste  and  debris. 

How  often  are  food  areas  and  waterers  cleaned? 

2%  More  than  once  a day 
68%  Daily 

14%  Three  times  per  week 
12%  Once  a week 

2%  Other  (feed  areas  changed  frequently  or  cleaned  as  needed 
were  mentioned) 

2%  No  response 

Do  you  clean  the  exhibit  while  animals  are  present? 

33%  No  66%  Yes  1%  No  response 

HOOFSTOCK  AND  AVIAN  EXHIBITS 

(*data  base  of  information  available) 

What  types  of  feeding  stations  or  feeders  are  used  for  birds? 

(32%  no  response  or  question  not  applicable) 

Feeders  used  for  miscellaneous  bird  species: 

feeding  platform  in  trees 
stainless  steel  bowls 
shallow,  rubber  tubs 
floating  feeder  in  pond 

Feeders  frequently  mentioned  for  particular  bird  species: 

cranes-  elevated  feeders,  inverted  cone  feeders,  5-gallon  bucket  with 
hole  cut  in  side 
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ostrich-  plastic  feed  trough,  ratite  feeder  on  fence,  elevated  bar- 
slatted  feeder  for  ostrich  to  stick  head  and  neck  through 

Feeding  strategies  mentioned: 

feed  in  a cage  to  prevent  other  animals  from  consuming  diet, 
birds  not  fed  on  exhibit,  only  fed  in  off-exhibit  holding  area, 
birds  fed  on  exhibit  after  hoofstock  are  removed  at  night, 
meat  diet  intended  for  birds  placed  on  high  rocks. 

What  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  native  species  from  consuming  diet 
of  exotic  bird  species?  (55%  no  response  or  question  not  applicable) 

Techniques  frequently  mentioned: 

monitor  to  insure  exotic  birds  get  bulk  of  their  ration  and  keeper 
discourages  native  birds. 

alternate  feeding  times,  feeding  sites,  amounts  given, 
ration  fed  2X  is  adjusted  to  give  exotic  birds  maximum  portion  of  diet, 
exclude  native  fowl  by  using  feeders  with  slats  that  prevent  entrance 
to  diet  container.use  netting  over  feeding  sites, 
provide  adequate  food  for  both  exotic  birds  as  well  as  native  birds. 

Are  birds  separated  from  hoofstock  for  feeding? 

(*data  base  of  information  available) 

43%  No  33%  Yes  23%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable 

Techniques  frequently  mentioned  to  discourage  hoofstock:  birds  fed  on  platforms 
in  trees  or  elevated  feeders  that  hoofstock  can  not  reach,  lure  birds  away  from 
hoofstock  to  feed,  birds  fed  off-exhibit  in  night  quarters,  feed  birds  on  exhibit 
before  hoofstock  permitted  access,  staff  watches  to  insure  birds  get  majority  of 
ration,  creep  feeder  and/or  slatted  feeders  to  exclude  hoofstock. 


Are  there  special  safety  areas  for  birds  to  “escape”  to  if  chased  or 
threatened  by  hoofstock?  (*data  base  of  information  available) 

38%  No  35%  Yes  27%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable 

Have  there  been  any  signs  of  aggression  towards  birds  by  hoofstock? 

(*summary  of  comments  included  in  data  base) 

47%  No  33%  Yes  20%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable 

Have  there  been  any  signs  of  aggression  by  birds  towards  hoofstock? 

(*summary  of  comments  included  in  data  base) 

50%  No  30%  Yes  20%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable 
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Are  birds  removed  from  exhibit  at  night? 

65%  No  14%  Yes  21%  No  response  or  question  not  applicable 

How  are  birds  removed  from  exhibit? 

Responding  institutions  only  citing  one  category: 

0%  Capture  cage. 

5%  Hand  held  nets. 

15%  Manually  caught  and  removed. 

65%  “Herded”  into  holding  area  by  keepers. 

15%  Other. 

Responding  institutions  citing  a combination  of  the  above  categories: 

15%  use  two  methods  to  remove  birds. 

21%  use  three  or  more  methods  to  remove  birds. 

Institutions  using  a combination  of  methods  to  remove  birds  cited  a preference 
for  hand  held  nets,  manually  catch  and  remove,  and  “herded”  into  holding  area 
by  keepers  in  93%  of  these  cases. 

Several  questions  (i.e.  problems  encountered,  interspecies  confrontations, 
problems  with  neonates  and  aggression  towards  neonates)  solicited  comments 
from  the  contributor.  All  of  the  comments  were  collated  according  to  question, 
and  listed  by  institution.  The  questions  with  a comment  summary  are  denoted 
in  the  survey  results  and  available  upon  request. 

Detailed  data  bases  of  information  relevant  to  four  specific  subjects  were  also 
compiled.  The  questions  with  a relevant  data  base  are  denoted  with  an  asterisk 
and  appropriate  designation  in  the  survey  results.  Each  data  base  has  a brief 
introductory  paragraph  to  assist  in  its  interpretation.  A sample  page  of  each 
data  base.  Figures  1 through  4,  is  provided  (Figures  1,  2 and  3 are  in  Part  I of 
this  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 1998  issue  of  AKF.)  As  with  the 
comments,  the  complete  data  base  is  available  upon  request. 

All  requesting  institutions  will  be  provided  the  survey  results,  summary  of 
comments,  data  bases  and  corresponding  introductory  paragraphs.  Additionally, 
all  information  will  be  provided  to  Steve  Shurter,  Antelope  TAG  Coordinator, 
for  their  use. 
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Hoofstock  and  Bird  Exhibit  Summary 
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Figure  4.  Sample  page  from  hoofstock  and  bird  exhibit  summary  database 


The  concept  of  mixing  species  to  provide  zoo  visitors  with  a picturesque  view  is 
not  new.  As  early  as  1965,  institutions  were  experimenting  with  displaying 
animals  of  similar  geographic  areas  in  a mixed  species  exhibit  (Jonch,  1965). 
Interspecies  conflicts,  rivalry,  and  fighting  were  some  of  the  problems 
encountered  (Backhaus  and  Fradrich,  1965;  Thomas,  1965;  Walther,  1965),  and 
still  face  us  now.  Professionals  have  researched  these  problems  to  hopefully 
provide  us  insight  into  the  behaviors.  Walther  (1974)  states  that  “expressive 
behavior  can  be  classified  into  threat  displays,  dominance  displays,  submissive 
displays,  displays  of  space  claim  and  excitement  activities”.  By  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  behaviors,  we  can  recognize  them  and  correct  our  management 
programs  before  the  actions  escalate.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  displa3dng 
different  species  in  a single  exhibit  were  evident  in  the  survey  results. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  institutions  cited  interspecies  conflicts  or  acts  of 
aggression  [e.g.,  chasing,  sparring,  fighting#] . Research  conducted  by  Popp  (1984) 
suggests  that  rate  of  aggression  can  be  due  to  taxonomic  relatedness.  Therefore, 
institutions  that  exhibit  more  distantly  related  species  should  see  the  most 
incidents  of  aggression.  This  could  be  attributed  to  species-specific  posturing 
and  threat  displays  not  being  recognized  by  another  species  [e.g.,  rhinoceros 
and  sable  antelope,  lesser  kudu  and  bongo#]  (Popp,  1984).  We  also  need  to 
consider  the  origin  of  the  aggression.  For  instance,  some  aggression  is  due  to 
the  establishment  of  territory  as  a prelude  to  breeding  [i.e.  impala]  (Jarman 
and  Jarman,  1974).  Or,  due  to  a species’  aggressive  nature  and/or  dominance 
hierarchies  they  require  precise  management  practices  to  reduce  intra-  and 
inter-species  combativeness  [i.e.  sable  antelope]  (Thompson,  1993).  Institutions 
have  indicated  that  animal  rotation  or  disposition  of  problem  individuals  (or 
species)  have  solved  some  of  the  problems.  Occasionally,  problems  can  be  resolved 
without  intervention,  but  monitored  closely. 

The  same  aggression  noted  between  different  hoofstock  species  can,  at  times, 
be  applied  to  bird  species  [e.g.,  saddlebill  stork  and  maribou  stork#].  Various 
conflicts  between  hoofstock  and  birds  were  also  noted.  Some  could  be  attributed 
to  hoofstock  wandering  too  close  to  nesting  site,  other  actions  were  initiated  by 
a bird  species  for  no  apparent  reason  [e.g.,  ostrich  chase  giraffe  and  waterbuck#] . 
The  hoofstock  and  bird  exhibit  summary  data  base  serves  to  provide  information 
as  it  shows  feeding  strategies  employed,  incidents  of  aggression  and  problems 
encountered.  By  analyzing  the  data  base  and  survey  results,  the  responding 
institutions’  successes  can  hopefully  be  repeated  at  other  institutions. 

The  final  topic  I want  to  discuss  is  maintenance  of  pregnant  females  and  neonatal 
concerns.  Survey  results  indicated  no  strong  preference  for  calving  location. 
However,  given  the  presence  of  different  hoofstock  species  in  one  exhibit,  key 
aspects  of  dam-neonate  relationships  need  to  be  addressed.  Cowan  (1974) 
indicates  that  young  can  generally  be  categorized  as  “followers”  (initially  stay 
close  to  dam)  or  “hiders”  (often  concealed  in  vegetation  away  from  dam). 
Therefore,  we  must  have  a variety  of  vegetation  and  adequate  cover  available 
to  promote  natural  behavior  (Thompson,  1996).  And,  adequate  space  to  maintain 
distance  from  other  species  to  ensure  calf  safety.  We  also  need  to  be  aware  that 
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some  “hider”  species  may  experience  a modification  of  this  behavior  in  captivity 
(Hnida,  1985).  Several  institutions  cited  incidents  of  aggression  towards 
neonates  [e.g.,  zebra  toward  several  species’  neonates#] . However,  the  extent  to 
which  the  mother  can  and  will  protect  her  young  is  an  important  consideration 
(Ralls,  1981),  especially  in  mixed  hoofstock  exhibits.  This  is  clearly  reflected  in 
institutions  that  rotate  more  aggressive  species  to  off-exhibit  areas,  or  maintain 
dam  and  calf  off-exhibit  until  calf  is  more  mobile. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  smd  this  article  was  not  to  prescribe  the  “perfect” 
animal  arrangement,  management  scheme,  etc.  But,  to  collate  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  currently  available  and  distribute  it  to  benefit  all  institutions.  As 
previously  mentioned,  all  requesting  institutions  will  receive  a copy  of  the  survey 
results,  summary  of  comments  and  all  data  bases  and  corresponding  introductory 
paragraphs. 

[#example  cited  from  survey  responses] 

My  sincere  appreciation  to  Agelon  Jones,  Zoo  Area  Supervisor,  for  his  support, 
encouragement  and  computer  expertise. 

Special  thanks  to  Conrad  Schmidt  (Zoological  Curator),  Steve  Shurter  (Antelope 
TAG  Coordinator)  and  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens  Scientific  Study 
Committee  for  their  input,  advice  and  support. 

My  gratitude  to  Dan  Elbert,  Richard  Ward  and  Agelon  Jones  who  compiled 
information  for  some  of  the  data  bases. 

Thanks  to  the  following  institutions  that  replied:  Akron  Zoological  Park, 
Audubon  Park  and  Zoological  Garden,  Beardsley  Zoological  Garden,  Belle  Isle  Zoo,  Binder 
Park  Zoo,  Bramble  Park  Zoo,  Buffalo  Zoological  Gardens,  Burnet  Park  Zoo,  Caldwell 
Zoo,  Calgary  Zoo,  Cameron  Park  Zoo,  Central  Florida  Zoological  Park,  Central  Park 
Wildlife  Center,  Chaffee  Zoological  Gardens,  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoological  Park,  Co- 
lumbus Zoo,  Dallas  Zoo,  Detroit  Zoological  Park,  Dickerson  Park  Zoo,  Ellen  Trout  Zoo,  El 
Paso  Zoo,  Emporia  Zoo,  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center,  Ft.  Wayne  Children’s  Zoo,  Glen  Oak 
Zoo,  Great  Plains  Zoo,  Henson  Robison  Zoo,  Honolulu  Zoo,  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, Knoxville  Zoological  Garden,  Lake  Superior  Zoological  Gardens,  Lee  Richardson 
Zoo,  Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Garden,  Lowry  Park  Zoological  Garden,  Mesker  Park  Zoo, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo,  Miami  Metrozoo,  Miller  Park  Zoo,  Milwaukee  County  Zoo- 
logical Garden,  Minnesota  Zoological  Garden,  Montgomery  Zoo,  North  Carolina  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  Northwest  Trek  Wildlife  Park,  Oglebay’s  Children’s  Zoo,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly 
Zoo,  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens,  Pittsburgh  Zoo,  Potawatomi  Zoo,  Point  Defiance 
Zoo,  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center,  Racine  Zoological  Garden,  Reid  Park  Zoo,  Rio  Grande 
Zoo,  Riverbanks  Zoological  Park,  Riverside  Zoo,  Ross  Park  Zoo,  Sacramento  Zoo,  Safari 
West,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo,  Seneca  Park  Zoo,  Staten  Is- 
land Zoo,  St.  Catherine’s  Wildlife  Conservation  Center,  St.  Louis  Zoological  Park,  The 
Baltimore  Zoo,  The  Living  Desert,  The  Oakland  Zoo,  The  Phoenix  Zoo,  The  Texas  Zoo, 
The  Wilds,  The  Zoo,  Tulsa  Zoo,  Utica  Zoo,  Virginia  Zoological  Park,  White  Oak  Conserva- 
tion Center,  Wildlife  Safari,  Zoo  Atlanta. 
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Captive  Husbandry  and  Propagation  of  the  Boa  Constrictors  and  Related  Boas 

David  Fogel,  1997 
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Magnetic  Hill  Zoo,  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada 


I found  David  Fogel’s  book  easy  to  understand  and  a fast  read.  Fogel  has  25  years  of 
experience  keeping  herps.  He  is  also  a contributing  writer  for  several  publications 
and  is  the  owner  of  the  Herp  House.  This  particular  book  deals  with  the  family  of 
boas.  The  author  explains  how  he  kept  his  boas  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
essential  materials  and  methods.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections.  Section 
One  deals  with  the  taxonomic  list.  Section  Two  deals  with  husbandry  of  the  boa. 
Section  Three  deals  with  Propagation.  And  Section  Four  deals  with  species  accounts 
(this  is  where  he  more  deeply  covers  individual  species  special  needs). 

The  primary  goal  of  the  book  was  to  give  information  on  the  propagation  of  the  boa 
family.  It  does  give  quite  a bit  of  an  overview  of  the  known  information  about  time 
of  copulation  and  parturition.  It  also  describes  the  temperature  required  to  prepare 
for  breeding  on  many  species.  He  also  gives  a table  of  sex  determination  by  probe 
depth  (taken  from  another  author).  If  you  wanted  to  know  more  on  some  species 
and  where  he  got  information,  it  also  has  a bibliography. 

One  feature  I especially  liked  was  that  he  gave  a full  taxonomic  check  list  of  the 
species  and  subspecies  of  boas.  It  gave  both  the  common  and  scientific  names.  The 
book  has  color  pictures  of  approximately  45  boas.  The  photographs  are  a good  cross 
representation  of  the  group.  However,  I believe  the  book  would  have  been  better  if 
photos  of  all  subspecies  could  have  been  shown.  This  would  have  made  it  a better 
reference  book. 

Since  I began  working  with  reptiles,  I enjoy  learning  more  about  these  animals. 
This  book  taught  me  more  about  them.  It  will  be  one  of  the  books  that  I would 
recommend  to  someone  if  they  wanted  information  about  the  family  of  boas.  It  is 
easily  understood  by  a novice  but  has  enough  technical  data  for  easy  reference  for 
the  more  advanced  keepers. 

Integrated  Principles  of  Zoology 
By  Hickman,  Roberts  and  Larson  (eds.)  1997 

Times  Mirror  Higher  Education  Group  Review  by  K Miles 

2460  Kerper  Blvd.,  Dubuque,  lA  52001  Primate  Keeper 

901  pgs.  Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX 

Integrated  Principles  of  Zoology  is,  in  many  ways,  a “typical”  zoology  textbook  with 
impressive  photographs  and  illustrations.  It  covers  the  full  spectrum  of  a college- 
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level  zoology  class  with  topics  from  cell  life  to  animal  form  and  function,  even 
including  a section  on  animal  behavior. 

I did  find  Section  Five,  “The  Animal  and  Its  Environment”,  a very  important  modern 
addition  to  this  type  of  textbook.  This  section  included  discussion  of  the  biosphere 
and  Animal  Distribution  and  Animal  Ecology.  At  this  point  in  the  book,  I think  it 
would  have  been  beneficial  to  add  a chapter  on  animal  and  ecological  conservation, 
with  specific  examples  of  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  needed. 

In  Appendix  A there  is  an  interesting  section  on  the  Development  of  Zoology  which 
highlights  many  key  discoveries  in  the  field  and  presents  these  landmarks  in 
chronological  order  from  Aristotle  (zoology  as  a science)  384-322  B.  C.  to  1986  Mullis, 
Kary  (the  polymerase  chain  reaction). 

Overall  I think  this  is  a good  updated  Zoology  textbook.  The  graphics  and  endless 
amount  of  good  color  photographs  illustrate  all  the  topics  well.  It  is  a useful  resource 
for  anyone’s  library. 


Snakes  and  Snake  Hunting 

by  Carl  Kauffeld  (1995) 

Krieger  Publishing  Company 

P.  O.  Box  9542,  Melbourne,  FL  32902 

266  pgs.  Cloth  $29.95 


Review  by  M.  A.  Seeley,  Keeper 
Philadelphia  Zoo,  Philadelphia,  PA 


This  book  is  a reprint  of  the  original  work  from  1957  and  as  such  does  show  its  age 
in  a few  areas  - primarily  due  to  the  encroachment  of  humans  on  many  of  the  areas 
described  by  Mr.  Kauffeld  in  the  earlier  edition.  Other  than  that  the  book  proves  to 
be  an  engaging  read  especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in  gathering  snakes  of 
their  own. 

The  book  is  divided  loosely  into  two  major  parts.  The  first  few  chapters  are  grouped 
by  region,  with  tales  of  collecting  trips  from  the  East  coast  to  the  West.  The  last 
chapters  are  anecdotes  of  trips  focused  on  specific  types  of  snakes. 

This  book  is  not  one  for  the  novice  snake  hunter  since  it  rarely  describes  in  any 
detail  a particular  handling  or  hunting  technique.  The  advanced  hunter  will  be 
able  to  glean  some  tips  from  its  pages,  as  to  how  to  bag  a rattlesnake  or  where  to 
find  a particular  type  of  snake.  But,  this  information  is  not  given  in  sufficient  detail 
to  make  it  safe  to  try  these  tricks  on  one’s  own. 

Throughout  the  book,  I was  struck  by  the  difference  between  Mr.  Kauffeld’s  style  of 
collecting  every  snake  in  the  area  to  that  of  the  modern  conservationist  who  would 
only  take  what  was  needed.  It  is  ironic  that  Mr.  Kauffeld  closes  his  book  with  a note 
calling  for  the  conservation  of  snakes. 

As  a whole,  I would  recommend  this  title  solely  to  the  serious  snake  collector  for 
they  will  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  pages.  The  novice  collector  would  find 
more  practical  information  from  a general  snake  book  than  from  what  is  found 
here. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send 
pertinent  data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  635  S. 
W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions 
available  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail, 
most  readers  do  not  receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available 
close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

COLLECTIONS  MANAGERIMAMMALS.. .requires  related  degree  and  three 
(3)  years  varied  experience  with  mammals;  well  developed  organizational/ 
interpersonal  and  communication  skills.  Will  participate  in  the  construction 
phase  of  a new  rhino-giraffe  exhibit  as  well  as  planning/construction  of  hippo 
exhibit.  Will  be  a working  supervisor  responsible  for  the  overall  daily  care  of 
the  mammal  section.  Will  participate  in  staff  hiring/training/scheduling/ 
performance  evaluation.  Send  resume  by  30  Aprill998  to:  Celia  Falzone,  Ellen 
Trout  Zoo,  402  Zoo  Circle,  Lufkin,  TX  75904. 

ZOO  DIRECTOR  ...requires  degree  in  zoology,  biology  or  related  field  and  three 
(3)  years  experience  in  a supervisory  position  at  an  AZA-accredited  zoo  (or)  a 
veterinarian  with  exotic  animal  experience  preferred.  Responsible  for 
maintaining  an  expanding  zoo  facility,  financial  management,  public  relations, 
staff  supervision,  grant  writing  and  long-term  planning.  Seven-acre  facility, 
city  funded  zoo  with  a staff  of  10.  Salary  negotiable  with  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Joe  Wicks,  President,  Heritage  Zoo,  2103  West 
Stolley  Park  Rd.,  Grand  Island,  NE  68801-6941. 

ZOOKEEPER  IIBIRDS...t}ie  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park  is  accepting 
resumes  from  keepers  for  potential  openings  in  the  Rocky  Coast  Arctic  Seabird/ 
Falcon  exhibits,  and  the  Tropical  Forest  Aviary/Avian  Propagation  Facility. 
Responsibilities  for  each  position  include  all  aspects  of  daily  avian  husbandry, 
exhibit  care  and  maintenance,  behavioral  observations,  avian  enrichment,  and 
visitor  interaction.  Good  communication  skills  and  willingness  to  participate 
in  a team  management  approach  preferred.  For  both  positions,  a minimum  of 
one  year  (1)  experience  in  the  care  of  birds  at  an  accredited  zoo  is  preferred.  A 
degree  in  a biological  science  is  preferred.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
by  30  April  1998  to:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park, 
4401  Zoo  Parkway,  Asheboro,  NC  27203.  Fax  (910)  879-2891. 

AVICULTURIST/Tracv  Aviary. ..requires  college  degree  in  biology/zoology  or 
related  field  and  at  least  one  (1)  years  experience  working  with  a wide  variety 
of  birds  in  a zoological  institution.  Aviculturists  will  be  involved  in  all  aspects 
of  avian  husbandry,  including  cleaning,  diet  preparation,  exhibit  maintenance, 
record  keeping,  medicating,  etc.  Salary  $18,000.00  plus  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resumes  to:  Marlayn  Shreeve,  Director,  Tracy  Aviary,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT  84105. 

AVICULTURE/MARINE  MAMMAL  TRAINER. ..requires  Bachelor’s  Degree 
plus  minimum  one  (1)  year  paid  experience  in  bird  husbandry.  Penguin 
experience  preferred.  Responsibilities  include  working  in  new  African  Penguin 
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exhibit  and  entire  bird  collection.  Good  presentation  skills  necessary.  Position 
also  includes  working  with  seal  collection.  Ability  to  lift  SOlbs.,  SCUBA 
certification  necessary  as  well  as  ability  to  work  outdoors  in  all  seasons.  Salary 
$22,500.00  plus  full  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  N.  J.  State  Aquarium,  1 Riverside 
Dr.,  Carden,  NJ  08103-1060.  EOE. 

KEEPEg...excellent  opportunity  to  work  at  Audubon  Center  for  Research  of 
Endangered  Species  & Freeport-McMoRan  Audubon  Species  Survival  Center. 
Must  be  highly  motivated,  team  player  with  the  ability  to  work  on  his/her  own. 
Requires  valid  drivers  license,  reliable  transportation  and  one  year’s  paid 
experience  working  with  birds  and  mammals.  Starting  salary  is  $15,000.00  to 
$18,000.00  depending  on  experience  and  ability.  Position  open  imtil  filled.  Send 
resume  to  the  ACRES/FMASSC,  14001  River  Rd.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70131.  Attn: 
JeffVaccaro. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  BEAMS, ..responsible  for  overseeing  and  participating  in 
behavior  modification,  animal  husbandry  and  nutritional  aspects  of  the  newest 
and  largest  bear  collection  in  North  America  (5  species  and  18  animals  with 
more  to  be  added  during  the  next  year).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  previous  bear  or 
large  carnivore  experience;  skilled  in  safety  procedures,  observation  techniques, 
behavioral  enrichment  and  conditioning.  Degree  in  wildlife  management, 
biology,  animal  behavior  or  related  field  required.  Zoo  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  degree.  Staff  actively  participates  in  park’s  environmental 
education  program.  Excellent  benefit  package  including  401(k),  medical 
insurance,  paid  holidays  and  vacation.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  contact:  Human  Relations,  Silver  Springs  Park,  P.  O.  Box  370,  Silver 
Springs,  FL  34489  or  Fax  to  (352)  236-4470.  Silver  Springs  is  a division  of 
Ogden  Entertainment  and  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a drug  free 
workplace.  For  further  information  call  Travis  Vineyard,  Bear  Manager  at  (352) 
236-2121,  ext.  1242. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Kangaroo 
Conservation  Center  (formerly  Nelson^s  Twin  Oaks  Farm),  13305 Bethany 
Rd,,  Alpharetta,  GA  30004,  Fax  (770)  475-6001,  For  either  position  send 
resume  to  address  given  above, 

ANIMAL  KEEPER(s)..  .requires  five  (5)  years  experience  in  care  of  zoological 
animals.  Bachelor’s  degree  and  experience  with  marsupials  preferred.  Full- 
time at  new  facility  in  North  Georgia  mountains.  Responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
animal  husbandry,  exhibit  maintenance  and  construction,  record-keeping.  Must 
be  physically  strong,  mechanical  skills  helpful.  Willing  to  work  weekends, 
holidays,  competitive  salary. 

MANAGER  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  FAC/L/7Y...requires  Bachelor’s  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  seven  (7)  years  of  progressively  responsible  experience  in  animal 
care  management.  Full-time  at  new  facility  in  North  Georgia  mountains.  Will 
be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  animal  husbandry,  record-keeping  (experience 
with  ISIS  records,  computer  literate),  exliibit  maintenance  and  construction/ 
mechanical  skills  and  physical  strength  required).  Must  be  willing  to  work 
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when,  and  as  needed,  on  any  additional  duties  specific  to  the  operation  of  the 
facility,  work  independently  or  with  others,  have  initiative  and  motivation. 
Housing  may  be  provided  on  site,  plus  salary. 

LEAD  KEEPER  (San  Die^o  Wild  Animal  Park). ..we  have  a full-time 
benefited  position,  40hr.wk  Lead  Keeper  available  with  our  Mammal 
Department.  Must  be  available  any  seven  days/wk.  Desirable  qualifications 
include  minimum  of  five  (5)  years  experience  as  keeper  or  Sr.  keeper  in  a 
zoological  institution,  general  knowledge  of  animal  behavior,  care,  feeding, 
handling,  techniques  for  restraint/capture  of  exotic  animals.  Additional 
qualifications  include  the  skills  to  troubleshoot,  coordinate  and  delegate 
responsibility  for  projects,  maintain  good  interpersonal  working  relationship 
and  communications,  exercise  good  judgement/tact  in  providing  leadership/ 
guidance  and  assistance  and  supervise/train/motivate  keepers.  Salary  is  $15.89 
per  hour.  To  apply:  submit  resume  to  the  Human  Relations  Office  by  Monday, 
27  April,  1998  at  4 p.m.  (PST)  to:  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  15500  San 
Pasqual  Valley  Rd.,  Escondido,  CA  92027,  Attn:  HR#261002.  Jobline  (760)  738- 
5006.  Fax  (760)  741-3031.  EOE. 

SENIOR  REPTILE  KEEPER  (San  Diego  Zoo). ..this  position  requires 
substantial  experience/knowledge  of  herpetology  to  include  venomous  reptiles. 
Applicants  must  have  education,  training  and/or  experince  which  would  clearly 
demonstrate  the  knowledge  and  skills  for  working  with  reptiles.  An  example 
would  be  at  least  three  (3)  years  as  a keeper  within  the  zoological  field.  Applicants 
must  be  available  to  work  any  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  This  is  a fully 
benefited  position/40  hrs.  per  week.  Pay  rate  is  $15.14  per  hour.  Submit  resume 
or  apply  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo/Human  Relations  Office/Otto  Center,  P.  O.  Box 
551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0551  (AttniKPR# 164002).  Applications  are  accepted 
M-F,  1:00-4:00  p.m.  Deadline  for  this  position  is  15  May  1998.  EOE. 

The  following  three  (3)  positions  are  available  at  the  Catoctin  Wildlife 
Preserve  and  Zoo,  All  positions  are  working  positions.  Specialists  will 
have  an  animal  routine  to  complete  daily  in  addition  to  their  specialist 
duties.  All  successful  candidates  will  participate  in  the  Animal 
Encounter  program  for  the  public.  Must  have  at  least  five  (5)  years 
experience  in  a professionally  operated  facility,  or  three  (3)  years 
experience  and  two  years  of  college  courses  in  a related  field,  AZA  courses 
a plus.  Must  have  driver^s  license  and  be  an  enthusiastic  team  player. 
For  any  of  the  listed  positions,  submit  resume  and  three  (3)  references 
from  employers  or  supervisors  to:  June  Bellizzi,  Catoctin  Wildlife 
Preserve  and  Zoo,  13019  Catoctin  Furnace  Road,  Thurmont,  MD  21788 
before  30  April 1998, 

POLIKILOTHERM  SPECIALIST, „iii  charge  of  all  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish 
and  invertebrates,  including  50  American  alligators,  breeding  tortoise  groups 
and  exhibits.  Reports  to  Animal  Care  Supervisor. 

PRIMATE  SPECIALIST. .Jin  charge  of  all  environmental  enrichment  for 
birds  and  mammals.  Will  provide  primary  care  for  over  60  primates  including 
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marmosets,  tamarin,  spider,  cebus,  guenon,  macaque,  and  gibbon  species. 
Reports  to  Animal  Care  Supervisor. 

VET  TECH/REGISTRAR  SPECIALIST.An  charge  of  all  animal  records 
and  animal  health.  Will  serve  as  swing  keeper  for  all  areas  as  needed.  Works 
with  Animal  Care  Supervisor  and  Consulting  Veterinarian. 

ZOOKEKPER...  Pocatello  Zoo.  Requires  six  months  paid  or  volimteer  experience 
with  wild  animals  in  a zoo  or  wildlife  facility.  Some  college  level  studies  in 
wildlife  management,  biology,  zoology,  or  related  course  work  is  desirable. 
Responsible  for  observation,  record  maintenance,  animal  care,  exhibit  cleaning, 
minor  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  assisting  in  public  education.  Salary  range 
is  $22,414.00  - $28,005.00,  with  excellent  benefits.  Fifteen  minutes  to  great 
skiing,  mountain  biking,  and  white  water  sports;  2 1/2  hr.  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Yellowstone  8uid  Teton  National  Park.  Send  or  fax  resume  to:  Personel  Dept.,  P. 
P.Box  4169,  Pocatello,  ID  83205,  (208)  234-6170;  fax  (208)  234-6572.  Deadline 
8 May  1998. 

INTERNSHIP, „The  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking 
a student  intern  for  the  1998  Fall  season.  The  intern  will  assist  inthe  captive 
maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  tothe  exhibit,  give 
interpretive  talks  and  interact  withthe  public,  assist  with  educational 
outreachprograms,  and  perform  other  duties  as  assigned.  In  addition,  the  intern 
will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  at  least  one  research  project  relating  to 
the  field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  any 
venomous  reptiles.  Students  majoring  in  the  biological  or  naturalsciences  are 
preferred.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the  most  extensive  and  diverse 
collection  of  snakes  in  the  area,  housing  and  $55/week  to  cover  expenses. 
Personal  transportation  is  recommended.  Starting  date  is  felxible,  but  a 
minimum  commitment  of  three  (3)  months  covering  Fall  (September-November) 
is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter  and  resume  to: Jim  Dykes,  Internship 
Coordinator,  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  1275  Natural  Bridge  Rd.,  Slade,  KY  40376. 
Deadline  for  application  is  1 June  1998  for  Fall  Internship. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN, „veqaires  college  student  or  recent  graduate  with 
interest  in  avian  management/zoo  biology.  Will  work  with  aviculturist  for  a 
three-month  period  and  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care/ 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird 
husbandry,  including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping, 
and  public  education.  Internships  available  year-round.  On-site  housing 
provided.  Send  letter/resume/references  to:  Tracy  Aviary,  Attn:  Kristine  McCue/ 
Holly  Seitz,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105. 
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A A7K  Mftfllhftrship  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


U.S.  Members 


I $35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  AffiUate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 

□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  US.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  - 


VISA 


Card  # 


-Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka, 
KS  66606-2066.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A 
© 1998  AAZK,  INC. 


'‘Dedicated  to 
Professional  Animal  Care 
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About  the  Covet'..... 

This  month's  cover  features  an  African  Elephant  (Loxodonta  africana)  drawn  by  John 
Tullier,  an  Animal  Technician  /Elephant  Handler  at  the  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Zoo  in  Baker, 
LA.  Although  the  African  elephant  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  living  land 
mammals,  it  is  also  among  the  most  gentle,  living  in  peaceful  family  units.  Entirely 
vegetarian,  elephants  can  have  a lifespan  of  about  70  years.  Family  groups  are  run  by  a 
matriarch  and  adult  males  usually  are  solitary  or  may  live  is  loose  all-male  groups.  Males 
are  about  10  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  females  somewhat  smaller.  Males  average  six  tons  in 
weight,  females  around  four.  Sexual  maturity  is  between  14-15  years  with  a gestation 
period  of  22  months.  Elephants  are  endangered  and  despite  a hunting  ban,  ivory  poaching 
is  still  widespread.  In  Kenya  alone,  populations  have  gone  from  150,000  to  30,000  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Thanks,  John! 


Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers' Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  iovAKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  pubUsh  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  <£  Scuttlebutt 

Chapters  Acknowledged  for  Donations  to  AAZK,  Inc. 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff  of  Administrative 
Offices  would  like  to  thank  the  following  AAZK  Chapters  for  their  donations  to 
the  Association:  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  AAZK,  $1000.00  (general  operating 
budget/unrestricted);  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter,  $50.00  raised  from  a 
bake  sale  and  in  addition  to  $100.00  sent  with  their  recharter  (general  operating 
budget);  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  AAZK,  $100.00  (general  operating  budget).  Such 
Chapter  support  of  the  Association  is  greatly  appreciated  and  helps  AAZK  in 
keeping  individual  membership  dues  affordable.  We  thank  all  those  Chapter 
members  who  have  participated  in  fundraising  activities  which  have  benefited 
the  organization. 

Correction/Apologv 

Our  apologies  to  cover  artist  Karen  King  who  was  misidentified  in  last  month’s 
AKF  as  Karen  Kline.  Karen,  who  contributed  the  fine  drawing  of  a Beisa  Oryx, 
is  an  AAZK  Associate  Member  and  a student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Enrichment  Committee  Seeks  Forms  — submitted  by  Beth  Stark,  Training 
and  Enrichment  Coordinator,  Fort  Worth  Zoo,  and  Member  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  compiling  a variety  of  forms  that  are  used 
in  training  and  enrichment  programs  at  various  zoological  institutions.  These 
forms  will  be  distributed  to  interested  member  zoos  and  are  intended  to  be 
utilized  as  samples  for  training  and  enrichment  programs.  Documents  such  as 
enrichment  request  and  approval  forms,  enrichment  evaluation  forms  and  any 
other  documents  that  apply  to  either  training  or  enrichment  would  be  welcome. 
Full  credit  will  be  given  to  each  institution  whose  forms  are  used  for  distribution. 
Please  include  a brief  explanation  of  each  form  as  well  as  directions  for  filling  it 
out.  Submissions  should  be  sent  to:  Beth  Stark,  Training  and  Enrichment 
Coordinator,  Fort  Worth  Zoo,  1989  Colonial  Parkway,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76110. 

New  Zookeeper  Technology  Program  Announced 

As  the  result  of  a unique  partnership  agreement.  Pikes  Peak  Community  College 
(PPCC)  and  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo,  both  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  have 
combined  to  offer  a two-year  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  program  in 
Zoo  Technology.  The  partnership  is  one  of  only  two  in  the  U.  S.  between  a 
community  college  and  an  AZA-accredited  zoo.  A job  specific  curriculum  is  offered 
at  PPCC  and  three  230-hour  internships  at  the  zoo  provide  students  with  the 
opportunity  for  a comprehensive  learning  experience.  Students  will  receive 
broad-based  experience  in  zoo  management  and  specific  training  in  zookeeping. 

The  program  includes  five  semesters  of  training  in  science  foundations,  animal 
husbandry,  three  internships,  group  projects  and  zoo  management  techniques. 
Coursework  covers  many  aspects  of  working  at  a zoo  from  veterinary  zookeeping 
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and  exhibit  design  and  construction  to  horticulture  for  the  zookeeper  and 
environmental  issues  and  ethics.  The  internships  will  cover  Hoofstock,  Primates 
and  Carnivores  and  Birds  and  Reptiles.  The  program  is  suitable  not  only  for 
future  zookeepers,  but  also  for  those  interested  in  jobs  as  veterinary  assistants, 
wildlife  rescue  and  rehabilitation,  kennel  assistant,  lab  animal  worker  or  ranch 
assistant. 

Zookeeping  Technology  is  a degree  option  of  the  Natural  Resource  Technology 
Program  at  Pikes  Peak  Commimity  College.  For  more  information  call  Ann 
Cummings,  Natural  ResourcesTechnology  Department  Chair  at  (719)  540-7384/ 
1-800-456-6847,  ext.  7384;  or  Tracey  Anderson  at  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo  at 
(719)  633-9925,  ext.  128. 

Case  Studies  Sought  for  Crisis  Management  Book 

AAZK  has  been  working  for  the  past  two  years  on  the  compilation  of  material 
for  a publication  to  be  entitled  the  AAZK  Crisis  Management  Resource  Notebook. 
This  publication  is  intended  to  be  a resource  for  the  zoo  community  on  the 
establishment  of  crisis  management  protocols  and  emergency  planning  for  the 
inevitable  crises  (both  natural  and  manmade)  which  strike  our  industry.  The 
book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters  including:  Factors  That  Influence  Crisis 
Management  in  a Zoological  Setting;  Developing  an  Emergency  Preparedness 
Plan;  Emergency  Response  Teams  and  Crisis  Management  Teams;  Public 
Relations  and  the  Crisis  Situation;  Animal  Restraint  and  Animal  Identification 
Techniques;  Dealing  with  a Disaster/Crisis  Situation  (Zoological);  Dealing  with 
a Disaster/Crisis  Situation  (Natural  Disasters);  Dealing  with  a Disaster/Crisis 
Situation  (Manmade);  Dealing  with  a Disaster/Crisis  Situation  (Injury  or  Death); 
and  Species  Specific  Crisis  Management  Protocols.  The  publication  will  also 
include  an  extensive  bibliography  and  a resource/vendor  listing  section. 

We  would  like  to  solicit  Case  Studies  for  inclusion  in  this  publication.  Basically 
the  purpose  of  a Case  Study  is  to:  1)  Describe  a specific  incident,  2)  Explain  how 
it  was  responded  to,  and  3)  what  was  learned  from  the  incident,  what  was  done 
well,  what  responses  needed  modification  and  what  changes  (either  in  protocols 
or  physical  plant)  were  made  as  a result  of  the  incident.  The  focus  of  a Case 
Study  is  not  to  place  blame,  but  to  allow  the  incident  to  be  a teaching/learning 
experience  for  others  in  the  field.  Case  Studies  should  be  clearly  written  with  a 
length  not  to  exceed  10  pages  single  spaced.  Photographs,  if  available,  schematics 
of  the  exhibit(s)  involved,  etc.  are  also  useful.  Any  Case  Studies  submitted 
should  meet  with  whatever  publication  guidelines  are  in  place  at  your  facility  . 

We  are  particularly  looking  for  Case  Studies  on  the  following:  Keeper/Animal 
Interaction;  Visitor/Animal  Interaction;  Facility's  response  to  natural  disaster, 
particularly  flood,  tornado  or  wildfire;  and  under  manmade  crisis,  structural 
or  system  failures  which  causes  a crisis  situation  for  either  staff  or  animal 
collection. 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  please  contact  Senior  Editor  Susan  Chan  at 
1-800-242-4519.  Or  you  may  submit  manuscript  to:  CMRN  Case  Studies,  AAZK, 
Inc.,  635  S.  WGage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Deadline  is  30  June  1998. 
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Coming  nzvents 

Conservation  Research  Consortium  Meeting  - 

June  4-6,  1998  in  Columbia,  SC.  Hosted  by  the 
Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Botanical  Garden,  the 
purpose  is  to  develop  conservation-oriented 
collaborations  among  zoological  institutions, 
wildlife  agencies,  and  academic  institutions, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  U.  S.  For  further 
information,  see  website:  http://www.riverbanks.  org 
or  contact  Gina  Barton  (803)  779-8717,  ext.  1130, 
e-mail:  gbarton@riverbanks.org  to  receive 
registration  information. 

Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
18-22,  1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  For  more 
information  contact:  Lee  Drickamer,  Dept,  of 
Zoology,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Phone  (618)  536-2314;  e- 
mail  Drickman@zoology.siu.edu. 

The  Sixth  Invertebrates  in  Captivity 

Conference  - July  28-Aug.  2,  1998  in  Tucson, 
AZ.  Held  at  the  Sonoran  Arthropod  Studies 
Institute.  Topics  will  cover  conservation, 
husbandry,  exhibition  and  the  use  of  invertebrates 
in  natural  history  education.  For  further 
information  visit  SASI’s  website  at  http:// 
www.azstarnet.com/~sasi  or  write  to  Sonoran 
Arthropod  Studies  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  5624, 
Tucson,  AZ  85703,  or  call  (520)  883-3945. 

19th  Annual  Conference  & Expo  of  the 

Association  of  Avian  Veterinarians  - August  24- 
29,  1998  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  For  more  information 
on  the  conference  visit  the  AAV  Conference 
website  at  www.ConferenceOffice.com/aav  or 
contact  the  Conference  Office  at  (303)  756-8380. 
Registration  brochures  and  online  info  available 
in  May. 

EMA.  AZH.  AAZK.  Inc.  Joint  Conference  - 

Sept.  26-30,  1998  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  This  one 
of  a kind  event  will  bring  together  members  from 
the  Elephant  Managers  Association,  the 
Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  and  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc. 
Information  on  the  Conference  as  well  as  hotel 
forms  and  conference  registration  forms  may  be 
found  in  the  March  1998  issue  of  AKF.  For 
further  information  contact  Bruce  Elkins,  1200 
W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222;  Phone 
- (317)  630-2031;  Fax  - (317)  630-5153;  E-mail  - 
belkins  @ mail.indyzoo.com 


Aquarium  and  Zoo  Facilities  Association 

Annual  Conference  - October  4-7,  1998  in 
Columbia,  SC.  AZFA  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Aquarium  and  Zoo  Maintenance  Association/ 
(AZMA).  For  further  information,  contact  John 
Morgan,  Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Garden,  P.  O.  Box 
1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202;  (202)  779-8717,  ext. 
1116. 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

Annual  Conference  - October  17-22,  1998  in 
Omaha,  NE.  To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  of  Wildlife  Veterinarians. 
For  further  information  contact:  Wilbur  Armand, 
VMD,  Executive  Director/AAZV,  6 North' 
Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610) 
892-4812;  Fax:  (610)  892-4813;  or  E- 
Mail:75634.235  @compuserve.com 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians 

Conference  - October  24-29,  1998  in  Houston, 
TX.  Held  at  Houston  Zoological  Gardens.  For 
info  contact:  Jenni  Jenkins,  LVT,  AZVT  Secretary, 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom,  Attn:  Veterinary 
Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  10,000,  Lake  Buena  Vista, 
FL  32830.  Phone:  (407)  938-2869. 
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JVlessage  from  the  President 

Greetings  from  the  Lone  Star  State! 

Spring  is  in  the  air!  School  children  are  unloading  by  the  thousands  to  visit  the  zoo. 
Group  after  group  push  their  way  up  to  the  rail  to  see  what  is  in  the  exhibit.  And 
you  hear  that  ever-popular  question  over  and  over  again  “So,  what  kind  of  animal 
are  you?” 

Spring  is  also  the  time  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  convene  for  the  Midyear  Meeting 
in  Topeka  at  the  AAZK  Administrative  Offices.  I would  like  to  personally  thank  the 
“World  Famous”  Topeka  Zoo  for  their  hospitality.  The  zoo  opened  the  conference 
room  for  our  two-day  meeting  since  we  have  outgrown  the  AAZK  Offices.  Thank 
you,  Zoo  Director  Mike  LaRue,  General  Curator  Mike  Coker,  and  the  rest  of  the  zoo 
staff. 

This  year’s  meeting  was  very  productive.  I am  proud  of  the  work  the  Association 
has  accomplished  and  the  goals  we  have  set  through  the  Long  Range  Plan.  Work 
has  been  done  to  accomplish  many  of  our  short-term  goals,  while  groundwork  is 
being  prepared  for  success  in  attaining  our  long-term  plans.  We  have  a very  active 
organization,  locally  and  globally  — from  reaching  across  the  borders  to  offer  our 
colleagues  in  Mexico  keeper  training  to  supporting  rhino  reserves  around  the  world. 
We  also  continue  to  look  locally  at  what  we  can  do  at  home.  Continuing  education 
comes  through  conferences  and  publications  offered  by  the  Association.  Recently 
some  of  these  projects  have  been  the  result  of  partnerships  with  related  organizations 
in  the  field  of  zoos  and  aquariums.  Local  Chapters  are  important  to  the  life  of  the 
Association.  There  are  currently  70  Chapters  in  AAZK,  Inc.,  and  the  Board  recently 
approved  the  application  for  the  Nashville  Chapter  of  AAZK.  Welcome  aboard.  The 
Board  of  Directors  will  hold  their  Annual  Meeting  in  Indianapolis  on  25  September 
1998. 

Time  is  running  out  for  nominations  for  each  of  the  annual  awards  offered  by  AAZK. 
Our  organization  annually  recognizes  individuals.  Chapters  or  institutions  deserving 
of  one  of  the  five  National  AAZK  Awards,  these  are  the  Certificate  of  Excellence  in 
Exhibit  Renovation,  the  Jean  M.  Hromadka  Excellence  in  Zoo  Keeping  Award,  the 
Meritorious  Achievement  Award,  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  and  the 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zoo  Keeper  Education.  The  criteria  for  these  awards  have 
been  published  in  the  FebruEu*y  and  March  1998  issues  of  the  Animal  Keepers’  Forum. 
Inquiries  and  nominations  should  be  sent  to:  Jan  McCoy,  Awards  Committee,  Metro 
Washington  Park  Zoo,  4001  S.  W.  Canyon  Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97221-2799. 

Thank  you  to  the  Chapters  that  have  made  contributions  to  our  Association.  Your 
generous  donations  are  much  appreciated.  You  are  making  a difference.  Thank 
you.  However,  we  continue  to  need  your  support  for  the  projects  and  operations  of 
the  Association.  Be  safe  this  summer,  I want  to  see  everyone  in  Indianapolis  this 
Fall. 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


TIIjI  Nutritionally  balanced 
JLibX/  A IVxJiVl  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NKBRASKA  BRAND 


h \ 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/Tamarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters— nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  It  all 

FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


Leffers  io  the  6diior 


Readers  are  invited  to  send  Letters  to  the  Editor 
commenting  on  material  which  appears  in  the 
Animal  Keepers'  Forum. 


Dear  Editor, 

The  Animal  Keepers'  Forum,  Vol.  24,  No.  12,  1997  contained  an  article  titled 
“The  Nature  of  the  Beast”.  This  article  listed  definitions  of  terms  frequently 
used  in  the  zoo  profession.  Most  of  the  terms  defined  that  refer  to  elephant 
management  were  erroneous  and  could  lead  to  misunderstandings.  Rather 
than  commenting  on  what  was  incorrect  with  the  previous  definitions,  I have 
simply  listed  corrected  definitions: 

Elephant  Hook  - A tool  used  by  trainers  to  guide  and  direct  elephant  behavior. 
Musth  - A period  of  time  when  a male  elephant’ s testosterone  level  is  heightened. 
Operant  Conditioning  - Learning  that  occurs  when  a response  to  an 
environmental  cue  is  reinforced. 

Limited  Contact  - A term  often  used  but  not  formally  defined  by  AZA,  most 
often  is  used  to  refer  to  protected  and  confined  contact. 

Target  - A point  of  reference  (This  term  is  included  because  it  was  used  in  an 
incorect  manner  as  part  of  the  definition  for  free  contact.) 

These  terms  are  defined  by  the  American  Zoo  and  Aqurium  Association  (AZA): 

Free  Contact  - Direct  handling  of  an  elephant  when  the  keeper  and  the  elephant 
share  the  same  unrestricted  space.  Neither  the  use  of  chains  or  the  posture  or 
position  of  the  elephant  alters  this  definition. 

Protected  Contact  - Handling  of  an  elephant  when  the  keeper  and  the  elephant 
do  not  share  the  same  unrestricted  space.  Typically  in  this  system,  the  keeper 
has  contact  with  the  elephant  through  a protective  barrier  of  some  type,  while 
the  elephant  is  not  spatially  confined  and  may  leave  the  work  area  at  will. 
Confined  Contact  - Handling  of  an  elephant  through  a protective  barrier  where 
the  elephant  is  spatially  confined  as  in  an  ERC. 

No  Contact  - Handling  of  an  elephant  with  no  contact  made  unless  the  elephant 
is  chemically  sedated. 

ERC  - Elephant  Restraint  Chute 


Marie  Galloway,  National  Zoological  Park 

Board  Member  Elephant  Managers  Association  (EMA) 

EMA  Liaison  to  AAZK,  Inc. 
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Animal  behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


3y  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant. 

Ark  Animals  of  California,  Gan  Die^o,  CA 

Coati  (Nasua  narica)  Quandary,  Zoo. 

QUESTION 

We  are  having  a problem  with  our  five  month  old  coatimundis  (Nasua  narica). 
One  male  in  particular  is  showing  aggression  to  his  siblings.  What  suggestions 
do  you  have? 

BACKGROUND 

Due  to  a history  of  cannibalizing  her  young,  the  group  of  coatis  born  in  the 
summer  of  1997  were  pulled  from  their  mother  for  hand-rearing  immediately. 
Weaning  occurred  within  8 weeks.  The  litter  composition  was  2.3  and  due  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  males  to  leave  the  groups  when  they  begin  to  mature,  the 
decision  was  made  to  target  the  males  for  the  educational  department. 

The  male  in  question  did  not  enjoy  being  out  on  harness.  His  behavior  started 
to  change  with  increased  keeper  interaction.  One  of  the  first  observations  noted, 
was  that  the  one  male  did  not  engage  in  exploration  during  the  pla3d;ime  with 
keepers,  but  would  climb  up  into  a lap  and  begin  sucking  or  chewing  on  his  left 
forepaw.  Attempts  to  remove  the  paw  would  have  him  replace  it  with  the  other. 
When  keepers  would  leave,  the  behavior  would  stop.  Occasionally  he  would  be 
observed  chewing  on  his  paw  in  his  enclosure. 

At  four  months  of  age,  the  males  were  put  out  on  exhibit  with  their  litter  mates. 
It  was  decided  that  they  would  not  be  used  for  education.  Both  males  have  been 
castrated.  Overall,  the  group  is  getting  along  well. 

Feeding  occurs  twice  a day.  Some  enrichment  is  provided  and  there  is  various 
“furniture”  throughout  the  exhibit.  Aggression  towards  litter  mates  occurs  in 
the  AM  at  feeding,  and  with  keepers  present.  Further,  aggression  is  always 
directed  at  the  sibling  in  close  proximity  and  does  not  seem  to  be  directed  at 
any  one  animal  in  particular. 

OTHER 

Upon  introduction  to  the  harness  the  male  coati  would  go  into  “overload”  and 
freeze.  He  would  not  move  unless  forced.  To  get  him  to  adapt  more  easily  keepers 
would  sit  with  him  and  it  was  then  that  he  began  the  sucking  behavior.  It  was 
perceived  that  he  was  more  comforted  if  he  was  held  during  this  time.  This 
male  has  been  subsequently  treated  for  a fungal  infection  on  this  paw. 
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No  other  stress  related  behavior  or  self-mutilation  has  been  observed.  This  male 
has  a close  association  with  one  of  the  female  siblings  and  she  is  not  the  recipient 
of  any  aggression  from  him. 

When  keepers  enter  into  the  area  to  treat  the  animals  for  any  cuts  or  other  such 
sores  this  animal  attempts  to  climb  up  on  them  and  starts  sucking  his  hand, 
closing  his  eyes  in  the  process. 

PROBLEM  BREAKDOWN 

It  is  suspected  that  aggression  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  keeper  presence 
and  centers  around  food  presentation.  It  generally  occurs  in  a specific  aisleway 
in  the  AM.  The  animal  is  usually  on  top  of  the  nest  box  closest  to  the  keeper 
aisleway. 

This  animal  may  have  a higher  caloric  need  and  the  gap  in  feeding  times  is  too 
extreme.  This  surfaces  as  escalated  aggression  at  conspecifics  surrounding  the 
morning  routine  in  which  food  is  presented.  In  addition,  his  escalated  height 
also  allows  him  to  drive  off  his  litter  mates  more  readily  and  is  inadvertently 
reinforcing. 

Due  to  individuality,  it  is  suspected  that  this  animal  was  also  accidentally 
reinforced  for  exhibiting  fear  related  behavior.  The  stress  or  anxiety  was  directed 
into  infant  suckling  behavior  rather  than  outwardly  expressed  in  aggression, 
panic,  or  escape. 

A similar  behavior  is  also  found  in  animals  who  have  been  weaned  to  early, 
have  nutritional  deficiencies,  or  who  regress  to  a “comforting”  behavior  for 
reassurance.  This  can  also  escalate  into  self-mutilation  in  extreme  cases. 

Caretaker  bonds  also  contribute  to  the  type  of  behavior  exhibited  by  an  animal 
in  a stress  situation.  Other  influences  include  the  restraint  device  (preventing 
escape),  and/or  the  related  trauma  from  the  first  experiences  of  the  animal  to  it. 


SUGGESTED  CONSIDERATIONS 
Keep  a log  to  determine  any  trends. 

Immediately  upon  implementing  this  suggestion,  trends  were  noticed  verif3dng 
the  link  with  food  presentation.  Behavior  logs  are  vital  to  assessing  any  situation. 
These  logs  should  include: 

who  (keepers  and  animals) 

where  (specific  areas  in  the  exhibit) 

when  (time  and  what  is  occurring) 

why  (gut  feelings  are  important) 

how  (the  way  you  respond  or  react  is  also  important) 

Use  a visual  barrier  or  physical  barrier  next  to  keeper  aisleway. 

Since  you  already  have  an  established  pattern,  you  will  want  to  attempt  to 
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diffuse  the  situation.  A visual  barrier  can  be  used  to  keep  the  animals  from 
viewing  the  keeper  from  on  the  nest  box  initially.  This  can  be  generalized  to  a 
larger  area  if  necessary  and  is  only  temporary. 

Physically  changing  the  routine  where  the  animals  are  left  in  the  night  quarters 
and  prevented  from  going  outside  can  be  paired  with  another  change  in  the  AM 
schedule.  Instead  of  going  into  the  night  quarters,  the  keeper  could  try  leaving 
forage  food  out  in  the  exhibit  in  AM  and  letting  them  out  immediately  upon 
entry  into  the  aisleway. 

A better  alternative  would  be  to  temporarily  lock  them  out  of  the  night  quarters 
and  attempt  to  maintain  your  current  routine  eliminating  the  escalation  within 
the  night  quarters  at  the  AM  routine  and  feeding.  The  use  of  your  physical 
barriers  to  prevent  close  proximity  and  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  the  behavior 
while  you  implement  other  strategies  is  the  best  way  to  extinguish  a behavior 
quickly. 

Increase  diet  and  vary  presentation  of  food  items 

Consider  increasing  the  diet  of  these  animals,  especially  with  this  male.  Check 
with  your  staff  nutritionist  or  veterinarian  if  necessary.  Since  it  is  estimated 
that  wild  coatis  spend  about  90%  of  their  time  foraging,  this  would  be  important! 

Note  preferred  food  items 

Since  your  diet  presentation  is  different  in  the  AM  and  PM,  note  what  the 
preferred  food  items  are  for  each  Emimal.  Especially  the  male,  and  then  consider 
switching  or  varying  the  presentation  of  the  standard  diet.  (You  want  to  look  for 
preferences  that  can  cause  the  animal  to  escalate  in  negative  behavior  and  then 
control  or  remove  the  presentation  of  that  food  item.)  Variations  and 
unpredictability  in  feeding  times  often  can  diffuse  behavior  and  stereot5q)es 
that  escalate  around  predictable  feeding  times. 

Increase  activities  through  furniture,  enrichment  occupation  time 

Foraging  devices,  bark  litter  or  other  types  of  additions  can  be  used  for  time 
occupation  in  foraging  for  mealworms  and  similar  food  items.  This  facility  already 
plans  to  use  additional  exhibit  enrichment  “furniture.” 

Puzzle  cubes  or  tubes,  and  other  approved  devices  filled  with  food  that  require 
work  are  a good  idea,  but  make  sure  there  are  enough  for  each  animal  so  that 
one  does  not  dominate  the  device  or  become  a glutton. 

Find  different  alternatives  to  food  foraging,  scent  stimulation  can  be  fun  and 
occupational!  New  items  that  can  be  torn  up  are  useful  and  can  redirect  energy. 

Avoid  reinforcing  behavior  further 

Withdraw  completely  when  this  male  exhibits  inappropriate  behavior.  Ignoring 
the  behavior  and  moving  away  is  the  best  strategy.  This  applies  to  the  sucking 
behavior  and  to  the  aggression.  Distraction  or  redirection  can  be  strategies  to 
consider  later.  If  you  decide  to  use  distraction  or  redirection  make  sure  they  are 
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administered  without  keeper  association.  See  the  ABC’S  in  AKF  24  (2)  58-61  for 

more  information  on  this  strategy. 
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If  you  would  like  to  submit  a behavior  question/scenario  for  discussion 
in  this  column,  please  use  the  guidelines  published  in  the  Aug.  1997 
AKF  (pg.  348-350).  Requests  for  behavior  evaluations  should  be  sent  to 
Diana  Guerrero  at  Ark  Animals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA 
92033-1154  or  directed  to  her  e-mail  address  listed  below. 


About  the  Author:  Since  1978  Diana  has  been  active  both  in  the  U S.  and  England 
working  with  zoos,  private  collections,  an  oceanarium,  a marine  aquarium,  and  other 
animal-related  organizations  involving  captive  wildlife.  She  has  a broad  base  of 
animal  experience  involving  movie  & television  training,  zookeeping,  show 
performances  with  live  animals,  education,  behavior  management,  modification  and 
enrichment,  rescue  and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  captive  breeding  and  management 
of  endangered  species.  She  is  currently  working  as  an  Animal  Behavior  Consultant 
and  Trainer  with  both  exotic  and  domestic  animals,  she  has  authored  numerous 
articles  on  animal  behavior  and  training.  If  you  have  questions  for  Diana,  you  may 
contact  her  at  1-800-818-7387  or  via  the  email  listed  below.  NOTE:  The  Ark  Animals' 
Website  has  completed  the  change  to  Electronic  Magazine  Format.  The  'Ezine"  features 
articles  related  to  captive  animal  behavior,  enrichment,  conservation,  and  similar 
topics.  The  publisher  welcomes  electronically  submitted  articles  ( previously  published 
or  new  work).  Deadline  is  the  10th  of  the  month  previous  to  publishing.  Interested 
parties  may  contact  the  publisher  at  arkabc@arkanimals.com  Site  address  is 
http:/  / www.arkanimah.com 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Kelly  Clark,  Cohanzick  Zoo  (NJ); 
Jason  Holloway,  Animal  Kingdom 
Zoo  (NJ);  Lois  Rommelmann  and 
Jennifer  Connon,  Seneca  Park  Zoo 
(NJ);  Scott  Bartow  and  Robert 
Pittman,  The  Philadelphia  Zoo 
(PA);  Holly  J Vrablic,  Baltimore  Zoo 

(MD) ;  Karen  Blumenkamp-Smith. 
Zoo  Atlanta  (GA);  Richard  Weisheim, 
Stone  Mountain  Wildlife  Preserve 

(GA) ;  Dorothy  Montero  and  Ivy  M. 
McGovern  Central  Florida  Zoo 

(FL) ;  David  L.  McGovern,  Brevard 
Zoo  (FL);  Melanie  G.  Powell,  Miami 
Metrozoo  (FL);  J.  Scott  Graves, 
Lowry  Park  Zoo  (FL);  Brenda  L. 
King,  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
(FL);  Randy  Smith,  Birmingham 
Zoo  (AL);  David  Hild,  Louisville  Zoo 

(KY) ;  Marsha  L.  Vaughn,  Columbus 
Zoo  (OH);  Bill  Gallagher,  Great 
Plains  Zoo  (SD);  Megan  Madura, 
Henson  Robinson  Zoo  (DLi);  Jason 
Streeter,  no  zoo  listed,  Wichita,  KS; 
Monica  Koehn,  David  B.  Wade,  Jill  C. 
Swearinger  and  Janet  Porter,  Lee 
Richardson  Zoo  (KS);  Danielle 
Bacque,  Kristy  McShan,  Daniel 
Durand,  John  Hebert,  Monique 
Higginbotham  and  Valerie  Pollen,  Zoo 
of  Acadiana  (LA);  Brent  S.  Day, 


Little  Rock  Zoo  (AR);  Kevin  T.. 
Graham  and  Andrew  Branson,  Tulsa 
Zoo  (OK);  Jodi  Daugherty,  Fossil  Rim 
Wildlife  Center  (TX;  Diane  Olsen, 
Moody  Gardens  (TX);  Tara  Sprakle, 
The  Phoenix  Zoo  (AZ);  David  M. 
Plumer  and  Daniel  R.  Gaul,  Wildlife 
West  Nature  Park  (NM);  Michelle 
Preijers,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal 
Park  (CA);  Deborah  B.  Pratt  and 
Karen  Raby,  San  Francisco  Zoo 
(CA);  Patricia  Ann  Swenson,  Metro 
Washington  Park  Zoo  (OR);  Jenetta 
Stanton,  Wildlife  Safari  (OR);  Karen 
Povey,  Pt.  Definance  Zoo  & 
Aquarium  (WA);  Marc  Blanchard, 
Cherry  Brook  Zoo  (NB/Canada); 
and  Else  M.  B.  Poulsen,  Calgary  Zoo 
(AB/Canada). 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Richard  Buthe,  Fundraiser 
Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy,  Ft. 
Washington,  PA 

Brookfield  Zoo  Library,  Brookfield,  IL 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Kent  K.  Fellows,  Docent 
Seneca  Park  Zoo,  Rochester,  NY 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

Administrative  Office  Staff 


1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 
AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.S.A. 


Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 


Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CDT 
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Immobilization  Workshops  Offered 

Safe  Capture  International,  Inc.  (SCI)  will  be  presenting  a series  of  workshop  programs 
on  Chemical  Immobilization  of  Animals  and  Sedation,  Immobilization,  and  Anesthesia 
of  Non-Human  Primates”  during  the  remainder  of  1998. 

The  Chemical  Immohilization  Program  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Keith  Beheler- 
Amass,  Safe  Capture  International,  Inc.  and  Dr.  Dave  Brunson,  University  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  program  consists  of  12  hours  of  multi-media,  lecture 
presentations  and  a four-hour  “hands-on”  workshop.  Lecture  topics  will  include: 
techniques  to  minimize  capture  stress  and  mortality;  remote  delivery  technology;  capture 
pharmacology;  species  specific  dosage  regimens;  anesthetic  monitoring  under  field 
conditions;  immobilization-related  medical  emergencies;  record  keeping;  legal 
considerations;  human  safety  protocols/protective  equipment;  and  handling  accidental 
human  exposure  to  immobilizing  drugs.  Workshop  topics  will  include:  developing 
proficiency  with  blowguns,  short  and  long  range  projectors;  comparative  use  of  commercial 
dart  systems;  prevention  of  accidental  human  exposure  to  immobilizing  drugs;  and 
practical  emergency  care  for  the  immobilized  animal.  Designed  for  wildlife  managers, 
researchers  and  law  enforcement  personnel,  zoo  keepers,  veterinary  technicians,  animal 
control  and  police  officers,  exotic  ranch  managers,  veterinarians,  rehabilitators,  and 
informed  owners.  Approved  for  Veterinary  Continuing  Education. 

Remaining  Dates  and  Locations  for  1998  for  the  Immobilization  Workshops 
are:  Columbus,  OH/June  1-2;  Knoxville,  TN/June  6-7;  Winston-Salem,  NC/  July  11-12; 
Atlanta,  GA/July  18-19;  Chicago,  IL/Sept.  12-13;  College  Park,  MD/Sept.  26-27;  Boston, 
MA/Oct.  3-4;  Walnut  Creek,  CA/Nov.  7-8;  and  Stevens  Point,  WI/Nov.  14-15. 

Sedation,  Immobilization  and  Anesthesia  of  Non-Human  Primates  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Beheler- Amass,  SCI;  Dr.  Jan  Ramer  and  Dr.  Carol  Emerson,  Wisconsin 
Regional  Primate  Center;  Dr.  Joanne  Paul-Murphy  and  Dr.  Dave  Brunson,  University  of 
Wisconsin  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  A 12-hour  program  as  described  above,  the 
lecture  topics  will  include:  humane  capture;  training  and  conditioning;  oral  medications; 
remote  drug  delivery  methods;  pharmacology  for  non-human  primate  immobilization; 
the  use  of  analgesics  in  non-human  primates;  species  specific  dosage  regimens  and 
protocols;  anesthetic  monitoring  for  captive  and  field  procedures;  capture-related  medical 
emergencies;  personnel  safety  protocols;  effects  of  immobilizing  agents  on  hematology, 
blood  chemistry  and  hormonal  studies;  zoonotic  disease  implications  with  chemical 
immobilization  of  non-human  primates;  and  developing  ethical  institutional  animal 
care  and  use  committee  protocols.  Workshops  topics  will  be  the  same  as  those  listed 
above.  Designed  for  primate  veterinarians  and  technicians,  primate  researchers,  primate 
care  staff  and  informed  owners.  Approved  for  Veterinary  Continuing  Education. 

Remaining  Dates  and  Locations  for  1998  Non-humanPrimate  Workshops  are: 
Winston-Salem,  NC/July  11-12;  Atlanta,  GA/July  18-19;  Chicago,  IL/Sept.  12-13;  College 
Park,  MD/Sept.  26-27;  Boston.  MA/Oct.  3-4;  Santa  Ana,  CA/Nov.  4-5;  Walnut  Creek,  CPJ 
Nov.  7-8. 

For  either  program,  all  attendees  receive  a 110-page  training  manual.  Non-human 
primate  manual  includes  immobilization  protocol  for  over  50  species  of  non-human 
primates.  Registration  fee  for  either  program  is  $350  Advance/$400  General. 

For  a detailed  information  packet  or  registration  contact:  Dr.  Keith  Beheler-Amass,  Safe 
Capture  International,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  206,  Mt.  Horeb,  WI  53572;  phone  (608)  767-3071; 
Fax  (608)  437-5287;  e-mail:  safecaptur@aol.com.  Website:  www.safecapture.com 
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DuckkoosTeKS  Hope  to  Increase 
Use  op  Warenpowl  in  Zoos 

Have  we  as  avian  managers  forgotten  about  the  ducks,  geese  and  swans  of  the 
world?  Waterfowl  are  colorful,  easy  to  set  up  and  maintain,  educational, 
endangered  and  threatened,  and  they  can  be  money  raisers  for  your  facility. 
Waterfowl  add  to  the  overall  aesthetics  of  a zoo.  They  create  a beautiful,  easy  to 
look  at  exhibit  of  their  own  or  can  brighten  up  otherwise  plain  areas  between 
other  exhibits,  and  can  certainly  add  to  an  appropriate  multi-species  exhibit. 
Duckboosters,  a subcommittee  of  the  Waterfowl  TAG,  are  here  to  assist  with 
exhibit  design,  husbandry  techniques  and  collection  plans.  We  would  especially 
like  to  help  place  TAG  target  species. 

Picture  this:  a children's  group  assisting  an  aviculturist  with  the  feeding  of  a 
waterfowl  exhibit.  We  all  remember  going  to  feed  the  ducks  at  the  local  park  as 
kids,  so  let's  continue  the  tradition  but  throw  in  an  educational  twist.  We  can 
use  waterfowl  to  highlight  endangered  species  due  to  their  high  visibility.  Many 
of  our  waterfowl  species  are  threatened  or  endangered,  and  successfully 
maintaining  and  propagating  these  species  not  only  provides  a chance  to 
contribute  to  AZA  conservation  efforts  but  also  offers  public  relations 
opportunities  for  any  zoo.  Duckboosters  can  also  show  you  how  others  have 
spotlighted  waterfowl  in  their  facilities. 

OK,  let's  talk  money—People  love  to  feed  waterfowl,  and  providing  them  with 
the  food  to  do  that  with  (for  a small  price)  can  be  quite  lucrative.  Feeder  machines 
that  dispense  duck  food  or  an  educational  tour  that  where  visitors  pay  extra  to 
help  feed  the  waterfowl  are  both  ways  to  make  extra  money. 

In  the  past  few  years,  waterfowl  have  been  put  on  the  back  burner  (figuratively...) 
Our  interests  as  avian  managers  has  been  elsewhere  and  we  have  all  been  busy 
doing  ‘'other  things”,  but  there  are  special  species  of  waterfowl  that  need  our 
attention  now.  Zoos  have  had  a positive  impact  with  our  troubled  species  in  the 
past,  note  the  successful  propagation  of  the  Laysan  teal  and  Hawaiian  nene 
goose  back  fi*om  dangerously  low  numbers.  We  have  also  reintroduced  the  White- 
headed  duck  to  Spain,  but  much  work  is  still  needed.  Please  re-examine  your 
facility  and  see  if  you  can't  find  a new  space  or  clear  out  an  old,  neglected  space 
to  help  preserve  waterfowl  for  the  future. 

The  members  of  Duckboosters  will  assist  you  in  obtaining  target  species  as  well 
as  providing  help  in  designing  and  setting  up  an  area  or  exhibit  for  the  birds. 
We  are  also  planning  a Duckboosters  Newsletter  on  TAG  Target  Species.  For 
more  information  call:  Karen  Swann  (Sea  World  of  Florida)  (407)  363-2534  (voice 
mail);  Tim  Snyder  (St.  Louis  Zoo)  (314)  781-0900,  Ext.  284;  Steve  Sarro 
(Baltimore  Zoo)  (410)  396-7638;  or  Liz  Hudson  (Ft.  Worth  Zoo)  at  (817)  871- 
7417. 

-from  material  submitted  by  Karen  Swann,,  Sea  World  of  Florida 
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Amphiblan/Reptlle  7X0?  Seeks  Data 

The  Coordinators  of  the  Amphibian/Reptile  Zoo  Infant  Development  Project  continue 
to  seek  data  to  be  included  in  this  reference  publication.  If  you  would  like  to 
contribute  and  need  forms,  these  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  Coordinators 
listed  below.  We  encourage  you  to  contribute  and  share  your  professional  expertise 
with  your  colleagues.  Following  is  a list  of  the  Reptilian  species  for  which  forms 
have  been  submitted: 

REPTILIA 


Chelonia 

Chelydridae 

Chelydra  serpentina  serpentina  - Common  Snapping  Turtle 
Emydidae 

Chinemys  reevesi  - Chinese  3-Keeled  Pond  Turtle 
Cistoclemmys  flavomarginata  - Yellow-Margined  Box  Turtle 
Geomyda  spengleri  - Black-Breasted  Leaf  Turtle 
Heosemys  grandis  - Giant  Asian  Pond  Turtle 
Rhinoclemmys  punctularia  - Spotted-Legged  Turtle 
Chrysemys  picta  belli  - W.  Painted  Tmile 
Chrysemys  picta  picta  - E.  Painted  Turtle 
Clemmys  guttata  - Spotted  Turtle 
Malaclemmys  terrapin  - Diamondback  Terrapin 
Malaclemmys  terrapin  terrapin  - N.  Diamondback  Terrapin 
Einostemidae 

Kinosternon  baurii  - Striped  Mud  Turtle 
Sternotherus  odoratus  - Stinkpot  Turtle 
Testudinidae 

Geochelone  carbonaria  - S.  Am.  Red-Footed  Tortoise 
Geochelone  denticulata  - S.  Am.  Yellow-Footed  Tortoise 
Geochelone  pardalis  - Leopard  Tortoise 
Geochelone  pardalis  babcocki  - E.  Leopard  Tortoise 
Gopherus  agassizii  - Desert  Tortoise 
Kinixys  belliana  nogueyi  - W.  Hingeback  Tortoise 
Kinixys  homeana  - Home's  Hingeback  Tortoise 
Testudo  graeca  - Spur-Thighed  Tortoise 

Testudo  graeca  graeca  - Mediterranean  Spur-Thighed  Tortoise 
Chelidae 

Chelodina  longicollis  - Australian  Snake-Necked  Turtle 
Chelodina  novaeguineae  - New  Guinea  Snake-Necked  Turtle 
Emydura  australis  albertisii  - New  Guinea  Red-Bellied  Turtle 
Phrynops  geoffroanus  - Geoffro/s  Side-Necked  Turtle 
Pseudemydura  umbrina  - Western  Swamp  T'^Hle 

Crocodyha 

Crocodylidae 

Alligator  sinensis  - Chinese  Alligator 
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Squamata 

Agamidae 

Amphibolurus  randuni  - Dward  Dragon  Lizard 
Hydrosaurus  pustulatus  - Philippine  Sail-Finned  Water  Dragon 
Uromastyx  acanthinurus  - Black  Spiny-Tailed  Lizard 
Gekkonidae 

Phelsuma  standingi  - Madagascar  Day  Gecko 
Helodermatidae 

Heloderma  horridum  horridum  - Mexican  Beaded  Lizard 
Heloderma  suspectum  - Gila  Monster 
Iguanidae 

Bmchylophus  fasciatus  - Fiji  Island  Banded  Iguana 
Cyclura  cornuta  cornuta  - Rhinoceros  Iguana 
Sauromalus  obesus  - Chuckwalla 
Scincidae 

Corucia  zebrata  - Prehensile-Tailed  Skink 
Tiliqua  gigas  - New  Guinea  Blue-Tongued  Skink 
Varanidae 

Varanus  acanthurus  - Ridge-Tailed  Monitor 
Varanus  varius  - Lace  Monitor 

Boidae 

Boa  constrictor  - Boa  Constrictor 
Boa  constrictor  constrictor  - Boa  Constrictor 
Corallus  caninus  - Emerald  Tree  Boa 
Lichanura  trivirgata  gracia  - Desert  Rosy  Boa 
Liasis  mackloti  - MackloPs  P3rthon 
Colubridae 

Elaphe  taeniura  taeniura  - Taiwan  Beauty  Snake 
Lampropeltis  getulus  floridana  - Florida  Kingsnake 
Lampropeltis  triangulum  sinaloae  - Sinaloan  Milksnake 
Pituophis  melanoleucus  mugitus  - Florida  Pine  Snake 

Squamata 

Elapidae 

Dendroaspis  angusticeps  - E.  African  Green  Mamba 
Viperidae 

Bothrops  atrox  - Fer-De-Lance 

Bothrops  bilineatus  - Palm  Viper 

Bothrops  schlegeli  - Eyelash  Viper 

Crotalus  qdamanteus  - E.  Diamondback  Rattlesnake 

Crotalus  mitchelli  mitchelli  - San  Lucan  Speckled  Rattlesnake 

Trimeresurus  mcgregori  - Tree  Viper 


Jeanne  Walsh 
Newark  Museum  Mini-Zoo 
49  Washington  St,  P.  O.  Box  540 
Newark,  NJ  07101-0540 
(973)  596-6687  or  6671 


Linelle  Smith 

Denver  Zoological  Gardens 
2900  E.  23rd  Ave. 

Denver,  CO  80205 

(303)  376-4921  (leave  message) 
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Recommendations  and  Guidelines  for  the 
Use  of  Soft  Release  Technlc^ues: 
Releasing  Native  Avifauna  in  La  Garita,  Costa  Rica 


By 

G.  Suzanne  Chacon  and  Dennis  Janik 
Zoo  Ave,  Fundacion  Restauracion  de  la  Naturaleza, 
La  Garita  deAlajuela,  Costa  Rica 


Abstract 

“Soft-release”  techniques  were  used  to  release  twenty-four  native  species  of 
captive-bred  and  rehabilitated  avifauna  into  the  wild.  This  study  was  conducted 
to  evaluate  the  behavior  and  survivability  of  the  released  birds  and  develop 
guidelines  for  use  in  reintroduction  of  various  species.  This  pilot  study  shows 
that  the  techniques  necessary  to  release  captive-bred,  confiscated  and 
rehabilitated  avifauna  are  successful  for  a variety  of  diverse  species  and  can  be 
utilized  in  wildlife  conservation  programs  for  re-establishing  metapopulations 
in  areas  where  they  have  been  extirpated. 

Introduction 

Costa  Rica  represents  a unique  case  with  respect  to  wildlife  conservation;  its 
development  of  a national  park  system  which  includes  24%  of  the  national 
territory,  with  various  wildlife  departments  which  establish  and  enforce  wildlife 
laws  have  given  it  a good  reputation  for  its  conservation  efforts.  However,  there 
remain  threats  to  Costa  Rican  wildlife  that  pose  problems  for  certain  species 
and  particular  populations.  Habitat  destruction,  poaching  for  the  pet  trade 
and  hunting  are  critical  threats.  Despite  legislation  to  regulate  them,  these 
activities  remain  prevalent.  The  lack  of  proctetion  in  parks  and  reserves  along 
with  human  population  growth  appear  to  be  the  most  harmful  threats  in  the 
coming  years.  Development  of  land  decisions  made  for  optimizing  short  term 
harvest  will  continue  to  cause  further  human-induced  metapopulations  of 
wildlife  in  Costa  Rica. 

A serious  problem  exists  when  animals  are  confiscated  or  found  injured.  There 
are  over  200  centers  that  accept  wildlife  confiscations  in  Costa  Rica  which  are 
privately  owned  and  most  lack  funds  (Ramfraz,  Guillen  and  Saenz,  1997).  There 
is  a wide  range  of  experience  levels  among  the  centers  (Drews,  1995)  and  various 
centers  have  substandard  animal  living  conditions.  Many  animals  “disappear” 
before  they  are  brought  into  these  official  centers.  One  can  assume  these  animals 
8ire  sent  back  into  the  pet  market  or  end  up  living  under  poor  conditions.  Once 
in  an  official  rescue  center,  the  potential  is  lost  for  many  to  be  released  back 
into  the  wild  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  intent.  Currently,  it  is  not  permitted 
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to  implement  release  programs  without  permits  from  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
and  Environment  which  are  difficult  to  obtain.  A newer  approach  to  wildlife 
management  called  the  National  System  of  Conservation  Areas  (SINAC)  was 
devised  in  the  1980s  by  the  Costa  Rican  National  Parks  Service,  through  working 
with  non-government  agencies  and  professionals.  Since  1995,  SINAC  has  been 
implemented  vdth  strong  political  support  and  is  working  to  overcome  the  many 
limitations  of  the  previous  system  (Vaughan  & Rodriguez,  1996). 

In  1990,  Zoo  Ave  Wildlife  Conservation  Park,  administered  by  the  Nature 
Restoration  Foundation,  initiated  a restoration  program  which  involves 
rehabilitation  of  confiscated  and  injured  animals,  captive  propagation, 
environmental  education  and  habitat  enrichment.  A pilot  program  was  started 
by  soft-releasing  various  species  of  birds  on  the  14  hectare  property.  We  present 
guidelines  that  can  be  used  to  release  native  avifauna  and,  in  turn,  will  hopefiilly 
be  used  to  alleviate  some  of  the  pressure  that  causes  confiscated  and  rehabilitated 
birds  to  be  sentenced  to  the  pet  trade  or  to  a poor  demise  and  help  retain  the 
loss  of  genetic  diversity  among  human-induced  metapopulations. 

Methods 

Animal  Acquisition 

Upon  arrival,  donated,  confiscated  or  injured  birds  were  first  stabilized  in  a 
quarantine  area  by  placing  them  in  a holding  cage  with  food  and  water.  Physical 
exams  were  performed  after  the  bird  had  settled.  The  species,  age  and  sex  were 
identified  when  possible.  A history  of  each  bird  was  recorded  if  available. 
Psittascine  species  were  started  on  a prophylactic  antibiotic  program  and  fed  a 
special  citrus  diet  to  prevent  yeast  infections.  Most  birds  were  held  in  quarantine 
for  30  days.  The  length  of  time  in  quarantine  was  decreased  for  certain  species 
such  as  toucans  and  various  passerines,  if  the  bird  appeared  healthy  and 
exhibited  stress  related  behavior.  If  the  bird  was  compromised,  emergency 
medical  care  was  given  and  the  various  measures  were  taken  to  evaluate  the 
type  of  illness  or  injury.  Neonates  and  juveniles  were  hand-reared  and  then 
placed  in  the  quarantine  area.  Captive  bred  birds  were  kept  with  their  parents 
until  prior  to  release. 

Prior  to  Release 

Leg  bands  were  applied  to  identify  individuals.  Social  groups  or  pairs  were 
formed  whenever  possible.  Most  birds  were  moved  to  large  flight  cages  which 
measured  6m  x 4m  x 3.4m  or  larger.  Natural  browse  and  food  items  were  ofiered 
to  the  group.  Special  attention  was  given  to  their  abifity  to  fly  and  their  wariness 
of  humans  which  assess  their  vulnerability  to  predation  and  molestation.  High 
energy  foods  such  as  sunflower  seeds  and  banana  were  fed  to  psittacines  to 
increase  their  body  weight.  Individuals  were  removed  from  the  program 
immediately  if  they  could  not  fly  well  or  appeared  heavily  imprinted  on  humans. 
The  amount  of  time  birds  spent  in  the  flights  ranged  from  two  weeks  to  five 
years. 
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Release  Sites 

The  release  sites  were  all  located  within  Zoo  Ave  property  to  facilitate  the  study. 
The  property  was  a coffee  and  citrus  farm  before  its  purchase  in  1990.  Since 
then,  over  1,100  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted,  and  through  natural 
processes  such  as  seed  dispersal  by  bats  and  birds,  the  propery  has  been  restored 
to  a forest  fragment.  A benefit  of  this  site  is  that  a river  borders  two  sides  of  the 
property  and  is  used  as  a natural  fly- way  by  many  native  species.  The  availability 
of  food  and  shelter  for  the  birds  was  assessed  prior  to  release.  Food  platforms 
were  installed  at  the  release  sites.  Species  released  were  within  or  close  to 
their  natural  habitat  and  historic  range. 

Release 

Small  and  medium-sized  birds  including  psittacines  {Psittaci formes)  and 
passerines  {Passeriformes)  were  put  into  a small  release  cage  (typically  90cm  x 
32cm  x40cm)  and  placed  near  the  large  flight  cage  in  which  they  were  previously 
housed.  Food  was  placed  outside  the  open  door  of  the  release  cage.  The  birds 
were  allowed  to  leave  on  their  own.  Larger  species  such  as  currasows  {Crax 
rubra),  purple  gallinules  (Porphyrula  martinica),  crested  guans  {Penelope 
purpurascens),  chacalacas  {Ortalis  cinereiceps)  and  toucans  {Ramphastidae  sp.) 
were  released  directly  from  the  flight  cage.  Birds  were  observed  during  and 
after  the  release. 

Post  Release 

All  individuals  were  monitored  by  sight  on  foot  by  staff  members.  Food  platforms, 
which  were  replenished  daily  with  sunflower  seeds  and  with  our  regular  captive 
diet,  were  monitored  daily.  All  sighting  were  recorded.  Mortalities  were  collected 
and  recorded.  Plant  species  which  were  being  used  for  foraging  by  the  birds 
were  documented.  Intervention  was  necessary  when  bird  behavior  seemed 
unnatural  or  the  bird  did  not  appear  to  be  thriving.  Signs  were  placed  in  several 
places  along  the  public  walkway  to  inform  the  public  of  the  releases.  Monitoring 
at  release  sites  and  at  food  platforms  is  ongoing  and  sightings  continue  to  be 
recorded. 
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Number 

released 

Captive 

bom 

Rehabilitated 

sidhtiiics 

known 

mortality 

immediate 

disappearance 

8 determined 
vudeasable 

Forphymla  martmkm 
PlinikGidlinufe 

9 

6 

3 

8 

‘ 

2. 

Daiirocygim 

Black-fcellfed  WMatlkic-Diick 

23 

9 

14 

23 

1 

3. 

Ortatis  emereicqu 
Gny-beadcd  Charfialifa 

19 

18 

1 

19 

4 

Crmx  rubra 

Great  Curuaow 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5. 

Penelape  purpunucens 

Crested  Goan 

5 

5 

5 

1 

4 

Pofyborua  plmncua 

Crested  Caracara 

1 

1 

7. 

Amazona  m$iropaUiatm 
Ydlow-oaiied  Amazon 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8. 

Reddored  Amazon 

4 

4 

4 

1 

9. 

Amatmia  aO>ifroHS 
While-fraited  Parrot 

10 

10 

9 

1 

2 

10. 

PiouussatiBs 

White  crowned  Parrot 

7 

7 

4 

3 

11. 

AraditgmJbmM 
CrimsoD-fronted  Parakeet 

37 

17 

20 

# 

12. 

Araliiigm  luum 

OUve-throated  Parakeet 

3 

3 

2 

1 

13. 

AnumgacoHicuiaHs 
Oranse-rnmted  Parakeet 

3 

3 

1 

2 

14 

40 

13 

27 

# 

IS. 

Columbinatalpaead 

Ruddy  Ground-Dove 

5 

5 

5 

14 

PteroghsMm  torquatuM 

Collared  Aracari 

3 

3 

1 

1 

17. 

ChesM-mandibled  Toucan 

10 

10 

8 

5 

3 

18. 

COodOaformosa 
Wldte-thranted  Macpie^ay 

1 

1 

1 

19. 

Icterus  g.  galbula 

Norlheni  Baltimore  Oriole 

1 

1 

20. 

PsarocoBus  moutetuma 
Montezuma  Oropendida 

1 

1 

1 

21. 

Eupkoma  Unmdmacea 
Yellow-throated  Enidionla 

1 

1 

22. 

Cyauerpes  eyatteua 

Red-lecced  Haneycreeper 

2 

2 

2 

23. 

Re 

Turfagrayi 

Robin 

6 

6 

2 

24 

Dacuis  vemata 

Scarlet-tUidied  Dacnb 

2 

2 

2 

* due  to  the  large  number  of  these  birds,  we  are  imable  to  determine  the 
number. 


Discussion 

The  amount  of  time  the  birds  were  held  in  the  flight  cages  was  determined  by 
their  suitabhty  for  release  or  by  how  long  the  bird  had  been  in  the  collection. 
Usually,  once  a bird  appeared  to  be  flying  well  and  exhibiting  natural  foraging 
behavior,  they  were  released  within  two  weeks.  Birds  held  for  periods  longer 
than  two  months  were  part  of  the  zoological  collection  and  this  time  period  was 
deemed  irrelevant  to  the  releasabhty  of  the  individual.  Initially  upon  release, 
most  species  tend  to  feed  frequently  from  the  food  platforms  and  could  be 
observed  daily  at  the  feeders.  Most  species,  in  particular  the  psittacines,  were 
observed  foraging  from  nearby  plants  from  the  first  day  of  release.  The  longer 
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the  birds  were  free,  their  dependence  on  the  food  platforms  decreased. 

Monitoring  the  birds  immediately  after  release  was  done  with  relative  ease 
since  the  birds  often  stayed  around  the  release  site  and  food  platforms.  After  a 
few  weeks,  birds  were  most  often  monitored  in  flight  or  in  trees  and  monitoring 
became  more  difficult.  Natural  foraging  behavior  was  witnessed  in  all  of  the 
species  released.  Most  notable  were  four  hand-reared  White-crowned  parrots 
(Pionus  senilis)  observed  foraging  on  various  plant  species  throughout  the  park 
within  days  after  their  release.  Nesting  behavior  was  observed  in  the  Collared 
Aracari  {Pteroglossus  torquatis),  White-throated  Magpie  jay  {Calocitta  formosa)^ 
Spectacled  amazons  (Amazona  alhifrons)  and  Montezuma  oropendola 
(Psarocolius  montezuma).  A released  male  Great  currasow  {crax  rubra)  was 
observed  mounting  a female  the  day  of  her  release.  Chacalacas  {Ortalis 
cinereiceps),  Black-bellied  Whistling  ducks  {Dendrocygna  autumnalis),  Chestnut- 
mandibled  toucans  (Ramphastos  sulfuratus)  and  Orange-chinned  parakeets 
{Brotogeris  jugularis)  have  produced  offspring  in  the  wild. 

Most  of  our  released  birds  had  not  reached  sexual  maturity  and  have  been 
released  only  for  a short  period  of  time.  Therefore,  we  expect  breeding  behavior 
from  more  species  in  the  future.  Although  we  feel  “soft  release”  techniques  are 
more  effective,  it  was  not  practical  for  all  of  our  thirty-four  released  species  due 
to  time  and  space  requirements.  Building  the  infrastructure  required  to  “soft- 
release”  all  of  our  species  is  a goal  we  are  working  toward.  Zoo  Ave  is  contributing 
to  wildlife  conservation  in  various  ways.  One  way  is  through  rehabilitating  and 
releasing  native  avifauna.  Another  way  is  to  maintain  genetic  diversity  by 
placing  unreleasable  birds  in  the  captive  breeding  program,  therefore  adding  to 
the  genetic  pool  of  the  founders.  It  is  our  goal  that  these  founders  will  used  to 
produce  offspring  which,  along  with  rehabilitated  birds,  will  be  released  into 
the  wild  in  protected  areas  where  their  populations  have  become  eliminated  or 
greatly  reduced  due  to  hunting  and  poaching.  In  addition,  the  unreleasable 
birds,  many  of  which  are  on  display  in  proper  housing  and  with  informative 
signs,  play  a major  role  in  conservation  education. 

Conclusion 

Costa  Rica  has  already  preserved  land  and  has  legislated  laws  to  protect  wildlife. 
Current  work  includes  designing  ways  to  establish  much  needed  protection  of 
this  land  and  its  wildlife.  Although  common  in  the  United  States,  rehabilitation 
centers  for  releasing  wildlife  are  not  utilized  in  Costa  Rica.  Based  on  our 
preliminary  findings,  many  captive  bom  and  rehabilitated  species  can  survive 
and  reproduce  in  the  wild  when  introduced  with  “soft  release”  techniques  and 
therefore,  genetic  material  of  these  wild  caught  birds  can  be  maintained.  Because 
population  numbers  continue  to  decline,  this  work  will  be  more  important  in 
the  future  to  preserve  the  biodiversity  of  Costa  Rican  wildlife. 
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(Author's  Note:  I would  like  to  personally  thank  the  AAZK  Conservation 
Committee  for  granting  Zoo  Ave  a conservation  grant  for  continuing  our  work 
on  monitoring  released  and  wild  birds.  As  we  are  all  aware,  in  situ  conservation 
is  our  only  hope  for  many  endangered  species  and  we  thank  AAZK  for  supporting 
our  efforts.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  a species  account  for  our  monitoring  project 
please  contact  me  using  information  below.) 

G.  Suzanne  Chacon,  Scientific  Officer 
Zoo  Ave  - Wildlife  ConservationPark 
The  Nature  Restoration  Foundation 
Apdo.  1327-4050,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 

U.  S.  Mailing  Address:  Dept.  280  Box  025216,  Miami,  FL  33102 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


1-800-338-7348 


Rhinos  Receive  Additional  Protection 

Staff  from  the  Natal  Parks  Board  of  South  Africa  and  the  Directorate  of  Nature 
Conservation  recently  met  at  the  Itala  Game  Reserve  and  held  a “Rhino  Security 
Group”  workshop.  The  workshop  was  devoted  to  the  KwaZulu  Nature  Conserve 
that  contains  approximately  21%  of  Africa’s  rhino  population.  The  purpose  of 
the  Rhino  Security  Group  is  to  maintain  security  effectiveness  at  the  preserve. 

Both  black  and  white  rhinos  live  within  the  perimeter  of  the  reserve  and 
managers  of  the  protected  areas  drew  up  a document  known  as  the  “Itala 
Declaration”  which  stated  that  reduced  funding  is  the  most  significant  threat 
to  rhino  security  and  since  rhinos  are  a major  tourist  attraction,  funding  for 
their  protection  should  not  be  endangered.  The  “Declaration”  also  calls  for 
cooperation  and  collaboration  among  the  various  area  managers,  along  with 
development  of  alliance  with  community  leaders  to  secure  the  necessary  funding 
to  keep  the  project  going. 

Source:  Natal  Park  Board  Press  Release  18  March  1998,  via  WildNet  African  Wildlife 
News 


Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker  Subject  of  Draft  Recovery  Plan 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  has  annoimced  the  availability  of 
a draft  recovery  plan  for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (ROW)  which  is  found 
primarily  in  the  pine  hardwood  forests  in  the  southeastern  United  States.  The 
proposal  is  directed  primarily  to  bird  habitats  located  in  13  U.S.  wildlife  refiiges 
in  these  states.  The  plan  includes  proposals  for  protection  of  nesting  and  foraging 
habitats  along  with  general  forest  management  and  population  management  of 
the  birds,  if  necessary. 

The  RCW  is  a territorial,  non-migratory  cooperative  breeding  species.  It  lives 
in  groups  or  clans  and  is  unique  among  North  American  woodpeckers  in  that  it 
excavates  its  nest  in  living  pine  trees.  The  birds  also  forage  almost  exclusively 
on  pine  trees. 

The  proposal  also  included  an  environmental  assessment  which  includes 
evaluation  of  the  environmental  impact  of  four  alternatives  with  respect  to  these 
birds:  (1)  implementing  the  guidelines  as  proposed,  (2)  taking  no  action,  (3) 
implementing  the  guidelines  and  intensifying  management  efforts  and 
expanding  the  area  to  be  managed  for  the  species,  and  (4)  implementing  the 
guidelines  but  for  a smaller  area  of  national  wildlife  refuges. 
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Copies  of  the  guidelines  and  the  environmental  assessments  may  be  obtained 
but  requests  must  be  in  writing  and  directed  to  Assistant  Regional  Director, 
Refuges  and  Wildlife,  USFWS,  Southeast  Regional  Office,  1875  Century  Blvd., 
Atlanta,  GA  30345. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online,  13  March  1998,  vol.  63,  number  49 

Mariana  Fruit  Bat  Endangered  Species  Status  Change  Proposed 

The  USFWS  is  proposing  to  change  the  status  of  the  Guam  population  of  the 
Mariana  Fruit  Bat  from  “endangered”  to  “threatened”  (equal  to  a downlisting) 
and  to  add  the  Mariana  Island  population  to  the  “threatened”  list.  These  bats 
are  found  along  the  Mariana  archipelago.  The  species  is  endangered  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  including  hunting,  predation  by  feral  animals,  weather 
conditions  such  as  t3q)hoons,  and  the  introduced  brown  tree  snake. 

Previously,  the  population  on  Guam  was  thought  to  represent  a distinct 
subspecies  or  subpopulation  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Therefore,  when  all 
of  the  bats  on  all  of  the  islands  along  the  archipelago  are  included  in  the  study, 
the  USFWS  justifies  downgrading  the  entire  species  from  endangered  to 
threatened,  but  “upgrading”  bats  found  on  the  outer  islands  as  protected  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  where  they  were  not  protected  before. 

More  information  about  the  listing  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Brooks  Harper, 
Field  Supervisor,  Pacific  Islands  Office,  USFWS,  300  Ala  Moana  Blvd.  Room  3- 
122,  Box  50088,  Honolulu,  HI  96850. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online  26  March  1998  vol.  63,  no.  58 


African  Countries  Agree  to  Protect  Sandgrouse 

Three  African  countries  - South  Africa,  Nambia  and  Botswana  - are  currently 
executing  an  agreement  to  conserve  sandgrouse  in  the  southern  African 
subregion.  The  final  document  will  include  a Sandgrouse  Conservation  Plan, 
Species  Action  Plan,  and  details  as  to  how  the  three  countries  will  cooperate  in 
terms  of  conservation,  education,  and  research.  Sandgrouse  live  a nomadic 
lifestyle,  following  the  rains  and  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  three  countries  involved  in  this  venture! 

The  proposal  for  cooperation  was  originally  put  forth  by  the  Northern  Cape 
Nature  Conservation  Service  because  of  a significant  increase  in  the  hunting  of 
these  birds.  The  countries  have  actually  not  ruled  out  a hunting  industry,  since 
both  African  locals  and  tourists  seek  to  shoot  these  birds  when  the  birds 
aggregate  at  waterholes  in  the  mornings  to  drink.  Part  of  the  proposal  would 
ensure  that  the  sandgrouse  are  hunted  in  a sustainable  manner  with  a specific 
hunting  “season”  and  bag  limits. 

Source:  Northern  Cape  Nature  Conservation  Services  Press  Release  19  March  1998, 
via  WildNet  Africa,  an  online  news  service 
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Using  Vol  unteers  fo  Promote 


Bel, 


aviora 


Enpicfimcnt  at  Z 


oos 


By 

Lee  Houts,  Zookeeper  I,  Folsom  City  Zoo,  Folsom  City,  CA 
Chair,  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee 

Behavioral  Enrichment  (B.E.)  is  a way  for  zoos  to  provide  their  animals  with 
stimulation  through  the  use  of  artificial  and  natural  items  and  devices.  The  goal  is 
to  increase  activity  levels  in  a captive  environment  which  may  stimulate  natural 
behaviors,  increase  reproduction,  increase  activity  within  a group,  decrease 
stereotypic  abnormal  behavior  and  increase  visitor  and  staff  enjoyment,  etc.  Most 
importantly,  B.E.  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  animal  because  it  helps  keep  the 
animal  mentally  and  physically  fit  so  that  life  in  captivity  can  be  as  natural  as 
possible.  Unfortunately,  limited  staff  and  limited  resources  can  negatively  impact 
the  ability  to  provide  ongoing  enrichment. 

The  Folsom  City  Zoo  is  committed  to  Behavioral  Enrichment.  B.E.  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  daily  husbandry  routine  and,  is  generally  given  when  exhibits  are  cleaned. 
Time  permitting,  additional  B.E.  can  be  given  throughout  the  day.  B.E.  can  be  food 
items,  toys,  novel  objects,  exhibit  modifications,  sensory  stimulations,  socialization 
sessions  or  training/conditioning  lessons.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  NOVELTY, 
OPPORTUNITY  and  CHOICE  for  every  zoo  animal,  every  day.  The  Folsom  Zoo  has 
established  an  Enrichment  Protocol  to  give  guidance  for  the  safe  and  effective  use 
of  enrichment  by  staff  and  volunteers.  Notebooks  catalog  enrichment  items  and 
articles  to  help  minimize  repetition.  Enrichment  items  are  stored  in  one  location 
so  they  are  accessible  to  all. 

To  help  meet  our  goal  of  providing  daily  B.E.,  staff  rely  heavily  on  volunteer  “keeper 
aides”  who  work  under  the  supervision  of  keepers.  Zoo  animals  are  color  coded, 
designated  by  risk  factor.  “Green”  level  animals  pose  minimal  risks.  These  include 
most  of  our  “out  reach”  animals  - reptiles,  hedgehogs,  sheep,  goats,  ravens/crows, 
etc.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  care  or  handling  of  “green”  level  animals  by 
trained  volunteers.  ‘Yellow”  level  animals  do  pose  some  risk.  These  include  bobcats, 
foxes,  raptors,  badgers,  raccoons,  etc.  Trained  volunteers  may  clean  and  feed  these 
animals  but  may  not  interact  with  or  make  physical  contact.  “Red”  level  animals 
are  determined  to  be  extremely  high  risk.  These  include  our  bears,  mountain  lions, 
coyotes,  wolves  and  wolf-hybrids.  Only  staff  may  care  for  “red”  level  animals  or 
interact  with  “yellow”  level  animals.  Volunteers  are  required  to  provide  B.E.  for 
any  animal  they  are  assigned  to  care  for  that  day  and  may  assist  with  providing 
additional  B.E.  throughout  the  day,  providing  they  follow  the  color  coding  rules. 

We  have  also  developed  a program  for  younger  “community  service”  oriented 
volunteers  too  young  to  qualify  for  our  “keeper  aide”  programs.  These  special 
volunteers  help  design  and  build  enrichment  items  with  the  help  of  their  parents 
under  the  guidance  of  the  B.E.  coordinator. 
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Another  program  involves  schools  or  youth  groups  supervised  by  a teacher  or  leader 
under  the  guidance  of  the  B.E.  coordinator.  They  “adopt”  an  animal,  research  its 
natural  behavior,  and  then  design,  fund  and  build  enrichment  devices  to  stimulate 
natural  behaviors.  They  can  then  watch  keepers  give  their  “adopted”  animal  the 
device.  Usually  they  follow  up  with  a report  or  oral  presentation  about  their 
experience  getting  involved  in  the  Folsom  Zoo's  B.  E.  Program. 

By  providing  general  guidelines  with  an  Enrichment  Protocol  and  color  coding  our 
animals  by  risk  factor,  we  are  able  to  provide  safe  and  effective  enrichment  for  our 
animals,  staff  and  volunteers.  The  Folsom  City  Zoo  could  not  meet  our  goal  of 
providing  daily  B.E.  for  all  our  animals  without  the  dedication  and  enthusiasm  of 
our  wonderful  volunteers.  We  encourage  other  zoos  to  look  into  ways  to  incorporate 
volunteers  into  their  enrichment  programs. 


Information  Please 

The  Charles  Paddock  Zoo  is  planning  to  create  an  exhibit  to  house  naked  mole  rats 
{Heterocephalus  glaber).  We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  information,  experiences 
and  tips  anyone  might  have.  We  are  especially  interested  in  photographs  of  exhibits 
and  service  areas.  Please  send  to:  Lisa  Conklin,  Charles  Paddock  Zoo,  9305  Pismo 
St.,  Atascadero,  CA  93422.  Phone:  (805)  461-7603;  Fax  - (805)  461-7625. 

We  are  considering  having  an  exhibit  with  bears  and  wolves  together.  The  exhibit 
is  about  1.5  acres  and  is  an  old  rock  quarry  with  access  up  to  a cliff  (20-40  ft.)  that 
goes  around  the  exhibit.  We  are  looking  for  any  institution  that  has  done  this,  and 
any  other  information  that  would  help  us  make  this  decision.  Please  contact:  Sherry 
Samuels,  Animal  Department  Director,  NC  Museum  of  Life  and  Science,  433  Murray 
Ave.,  Durham,  NC  27704.  (919)  220-5429,  ext.  333  or  Fax  (919)  220-5575. 

We  are  renovating  our  freestanding,  enclosed  p3dhon  exhibit.  It  is  octagon-shaped, 
dimensions  12  ft.  wide,  7 ft.  tall.  We  are  looking  for  suggestions  regarding  heating, 
humidifying,and  decorating  suitable  for  two  large  Burmese  pythons.  Please  contact 
animal  care  staff.  Mill  Mountain  Zoo  at  (540)  343-3241,  ext.  14,  or  fax  (540)  343- 
8111. 

We  are  also  seeking  suggestions  regarding  the  husbandry,  enclosure  specifications, 
behavior,  or  any  other  relevant  information  on  Corals.  We  are  thinking  of  acquiring 
a non-breeding  pair,  and/or  possibly  mixing  with  other  species  of  hoofstock.  Please 
contact  the  numbers  listed  above  and  direct  to  Mill  Mountain  animal  care  staff 

The  Dallas  AAZK  Chapter  is  interested  in  creating  a graphic  on  what  it  means  to  be 
an  animal  keeper,  skills  needed,  job  duties,  etc.  Any  ideas  for  text,  pictures  of 
similar  graphics  at  your  zoo,  or  a description  of  the  graphic  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Please  send  information  to:  Sara  Weller,  Dallas  Zoo,  650  South  R.  L. 
Thornton  Frwy,  Dallas,  TX  75203. 
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Review 


Adventuring  In  Indonesia... A Sierra  Club  Travel  Guide 

by  Holly  S.  Smith 

Sierra  Club  Books,  San  Francisco 

85  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

509  pgs..  Paperback  Price  $18.00  Review  by  Robert  Berghaier 

Assigned  Relief  Keeper 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia 


Adventuring  In  Indonesia  is  the  latest  in  series  travel  guides  published  by  the 
noted  conservation  organization  “The  Sierra  Club”.  I own  several  of  these  guides 
and  I have  found  them  to  be  informative  and  well  written,  particularly  the  two 
volumes  dealing  with  trekking  in  the  Indian  subcontinent,  authored  by  the  late 
Hugh  Swift.  Holly  Smith’s  Indonesian  travel  guide  meets  the  high  standard 
that  I have  come  to  expect  from  Sierra  Club  Books. 

Why  travel  to  Indonesia  in  the  first  place?  Ms.  Smith  states  the  case  very 
eloquently  in  the  first  paragraph  of  her  book’s  introduction.  “It  is  a land  of  a 
thousand  faces  and  moods,  an  archipelago  where  each  island  is  unique  in  both 
appearance  and  feeling.  And,  in  this  diversity  lies  the  enchantment  of  Indonesia, 
where  each  experience  excites,  time  is  fluid,  and  pleasures  arrive  unexpectedly, 
to  be  enjoyed  and  lingered  over  in  the  leisurely  pace  of  Asian  life.”  I have  visited 
Indonesia  twice:  the  first  time  as  an  independent  traveler,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  as  a tour  escort.  I can  personally  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  Ms.  Smith’s 
observation. 

The  book  is  organized  into  fourteen  chapters  and  four  appendices.  Chapter 
One  is  a review  of  the  natural  and  human  history  of  Indonesia  archipelago. 
Chapter  Two  gives  some  excellent  advice  on  what  to  expect,  both  pro  and  con, 
from  a visit  to  the  islands  and  the  country’s  culture.  Chapters  Three  and  Four 
are  a detailed  review  of  adventure/ecotourism  options  available  in  a nation  that 
contains  more  than  17,000  islands  and  over  150  national  parks  and  marine 
reserves.  It  is  in  these  chapters  that  Ms.  Smith  starts  to  show  an  emphasis  on 
snorkeling  and  diving,  an  element  which  makes  this  guide  unique  from  others 
I have  read  dealing  with  this  region.  Anyone  considering  a scuba  diving  trip  to 
Indonesia  should  have  a copy. 

Chapters  Five  through  Twelve  each  deal  with  a particular  region  of  the  country. 
They  cover  in  succession  Java,  Bali,  Sumatra,  Kalimantan  (the  Indonesian  part 
of  the  island  of  Borneo),  Sulawesi,  Nusa  Tenggara  (the  island  east  of  Bali 
including  Komodo  the  home  of  the  dragon),  Maluku  (the  spice  island)  and  Irian 
Jaya  (the  western  half  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea).  Each  chapter  has  a review 
of  the  faima  and  flora,  the  history  of  the  region  and  an  examination  of  the 
cultiu-e  and  people.  Ms.  Smith  highlights  the  major  attractions  of  each  and 
some  basic  instructions  on  how  to  get  there  and  where  to  stay  are  provided.  I 
reviewed  the  book’s  advice  on  areas  of  Indonesia  that  I have  traveled  and  found 
her  advice  to  be  sound. 
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The  only  real  criticism  I have  of  this  section  and  the  book  in  general  is  that  Ms. 
Smith  makes  several  errors  in  noting  which  mammal  species  are  found  in 
particular  areas.  For  example  she  has  Asian  tapirs  in  Kalimantan,  simang 
gibbons  in  Sulawesi  and  Java  along  with  sambar  deer,  marbled  cat  and  white- 
handed  gibbon  listed  for  the  latter  island.  I found  these  mistakes  a bit  puzzling 
since  her  bird  notations  are  accurate,  complete  with  scientific  names.  She  also 
has  listed  as  a recommended  reading  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook’s  Mammals  of 
Southeast  Asia”  which  I use  as  one  of  my  main  references  on  trips  to  the  region 
and  which  contradicts  her  observations  I noted  above. 

As  for  the  four  appendices,  number  one  is  a list  of  books,  journals,  videos  and 
films  that  can  provide  research  assets  to  learn  more  about  Indonesia  and  to 
help  with  trip  planning.  The  final  three  appendices  are  a list  of  address  and 
often  phone  numbers  of  various  government,  conservation  organizations  and 
adventure/ecotour  companies  that  can  help  assist  travelers  both  on  site  in 
Indonesia  and  pre-trip  in  North  America. 

Adventuring  in  Indonesia  is  a well  written,  informative  book.  It  is  an  enjoyable 
read  as  well  as  a wealth  of  information  on  a fascinating  nation.  I feel  that  Ms. 
Smith  has  captured  the  allure  of  travel  to  this  region  and  the  spirit  of  ecotravel 
in  general.  I will  quote  the  author  on  this  matter  since  I have  rarely  seen  this 
ideal  expressed  so  well.  “Whether  you're  traveling  to  Indonesia  or  another 
country,  your  role  as  an  ecotourist  is  one  of  dual  purpose:  to  show  interest  in 
and  support  for  the  preservation  of  the  world’s  last  natural  areas.  As  someone 
who  is  infinitely  educated,  sheltered,  and  financially  endowed  than  most  who 
live  in  these  countries,  your  interest  in  the  environment  and  wildlife  will 
, emphasize  the  economic  importance  of  these  areas.  Your  willingness  to  visit,  to 
explore,  to  learn  about  the  wildlife  and  cultures  will  result  in  a boost  to  the  local 
economy  through  jobs  such  as  guides  and  language  and  art  instructors  and, 
perhaps  a broader  overall  view  of  the  world.” 


Orangutan  SSP  Manual  Available 


The  Orangutan  SSP  would  like  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  Orangutan 

SSP  Husbandry  Manual.  Anyone 
interested  in  obtaining  a copy  of  the 
manual  should  send  a $25.00  check  (made 
payable  to  Zoo  Atlanta,  pre-paid  orders 
only)  to:  Lori  Perkins,  Orangutan  SSP 
Species  Coordinator,  800  Cherokee  Ave. 
SE,  Atlanta,  GA  30315- 1440.  The  manual 
fee  covers  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing. 
In  addition,  a small  portion  of  the  fee  goes 
to  support  the  three-year  action  plan  of 
the  Orangutan  SSP. 
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USFWS  Seeks  Comments  on 
Species  for  Possible  CITES  Listing 

TheUSFWS  is  seeking  public  informationand  comment  on  animal  and  plant  species 
that  might  be  consideredas  candidates  for  United  States  proposals  to  be  presented 
at  the  1999  Conference  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  (CITES)  expected  to  be  held  in  November  1999  in  Indonesia. 

Currently,  143  nations  including  the  US.  belong  to  CITES,  an  international  treaty 
designed  to  control  and  regulate  international  trade  in  certain  animal  and  plant 
species  that  are  now  or  may  become  threatened  with  extinction. 

Each  species  for  which  trade  is  controlled  is  included  in  one  of  three  appendices. 
Appendix  I includes  species  threatened  with  extinction  that  are  or  may  be  affected 
by  trade.  No  commercial  trade  is  allowed  in  Appendix  I species.  Appendix  II  includes 
species  which,  although  not  necessarily  now  threatened  with  extinction,  may  become 
so  unless  their  trade  is  strictly  controlled.  Any  member  nation  may  place  a native 
species  on  Appendix  III  in  order  to  monitor  its  trade  and  prevent  exploitation. 

This  request  for  public  input  concerns  only  the  identification  of  those  animal  or 
plant  species  as  possible  candidates  for  addition,  removal,  or  reclassification  in 
Appendices  I and  II. 

One  of  the  species  under  consideration  for  reclassification  is  the  North  American 
population  of  the  gyrfalcon,  a raptor  found  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  of 
Alaska,  Canada,  Greenland,  and  Iceland.  Because  the  Service  has  no  evidence  that 
this  particular  population  has  ever  been  threatened  due  to  habitat  loss,  nest  robbing, 
or  trade,  the  agency  is  considering  a proposal  to  transfer  the  species  from  Appendix 
I to  Appendix  II.  In  the  past,  European  range  states  have  been  concerned  about 
enforcement  problems  for  their  own  populations  if  the  North  American  birds  were 
downlisted.  However,  trade  in  North  American  gyrfalcons  does  not  appear  to  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  species. 

Another  proposal  under  consideration  is  to  include  the  timber  rattlesnake,  a US. 
native  species,  in  Appendix  II.  Althoughfound  in  27  states  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Minnesota  south  to  Texas  and  Florida,  populations  have  declined  greatly  over 
much  of  their  range.  In  fact,  timber  rattlesnakes  have  completely 
disappeared  from  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  and  they  are  listed  as  endangered  in 
many  northern  states.  However,  these  snakes  are  still  being  collected  for  the  pet 
trade,  for  meat,  and  for  leather  goods. 


Comments  should  be  sent  to  Chief,  Office  of  Scientific  Authority,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  4401  North  Fairfax  Drive,  Room  750,  Arlington,  VA  22203. 
Comments  and  materials  received  will  be  available  for  public  inspection  by 
appointment  from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  at  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Authority.  For  further  information,  please  contact  Dr.  Susan  Lieberman,  Acting 
Chief,  Office  of  Scientific  Authority.  Telephone:  703-358-1708,  fax:  703-358-2276, 
or  e-mail:  susan_lieberman@fws.gov. 

-USFWS  Press  Release  3/2/98 
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Ane  you  n£ady? 


Sepreothen  26-30,  1998 

Conference  Registration  Form  and  Hotel  Registration  Form  may 
be  foimd  in  the  March  1998  issue  of  AKF.  Deadline  for  hotel 
reservations  is  26  August  1998;  Conference  Registration  late  fee 
effective  1 August  1998. 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


PRIMATES  (galagos,  lemurs,  etc.): 

1.  Live  Food 

• I occasionally  offer  the  galagos  each  a live  small  mouse.  Galagos  will  eat  both 
plant  and  animal  matter.  Galago  gamettii  in  particular  prefer  animal  protein 
over  anything  else  (except  for  maybe  banana  or  fresh  figs).  Being  that  they  are 
quite  agile  hunters  they  seem  to  really  enjoy  live  food.  In  the  wild  they  readily 
capture  and  eat  small  mammals  such  as  mice  as  well  as  nesting  birds,  snakes, 
lizards  and  insects. 

• Live  mealworms,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  live  wax  moth  grubs  are  fed  to 
the  galagos  and  sometimes  to  the  red-fronted  lemurs  who  seem  to  enjoy  them  if 
offered  before  their  main  meal. 

• When  available,  live  lizards  are  also  fed. 

Desired  Results:  Live  food  is  mainly  offered  to  the  Galagos  and  only  sometimes 
to  the  Red-fronted  lemurs.  Since  Galagos  are  natural  hunters,  I try  to  allow 
them  to  continually  hone  their  innate  himting  behaviors. 

Frequency  of  Use:  After  lengthy  research,  I discovered  that  the  consumption  of 
animal  and  insect  material  by  galagos  in  the  wild  was  in  most  cases  seasonal. 
In  Africa,  during  times  where  fruit  and  vegetable  matter  are  sparse  the  galagos 
consume  mostly  insects  and  animal  material.  Likewise,  in  times  when  insect 
and  animal  material  is  sparse  they  concentrate  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  matter. 
In  general  however  they  are  opportunistic  feeders,  even  indulging  in  acacia 
tree  gum  in  hard  times.  ( Note:  Galago  garnettii  does  not  rely  on  gums  nearly 
as  much  as  Galago  crassicaudatus  or  Galago  senegalensis).  For  this  reason,  I 
try  to  rotate  their  consumption  of  live  food  with  some  kind  of  seasonality.  Every 
day  I feed  in  moderation  (less  then  10%  of  entire  diet)  mealworms,  wax  grubs  or 
both.  In  the  winter  months  I increase  to  40%.  At  least  once  a week  the  galagos 
are  fed  one  live  lizard.  Every  other  month  I feed  a live  mouse.  The  galagos  love 
hunting  small  mice.  Once  killed  however,  they  consume  the  head  and  organs 
leaving  the  majority  of  the  torso.  In  addition,  dragon  flies  are  a favorite  enriching 
food.  Since  they  fly  the  galagos  have  to  employ  even  greater  hunting  tactics. 
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Cautions!  When  feeding  live  insects  to  the  galagos,  (particularly  crickets  or 
large  grasshoppers),  pay  attention  that  no  injuries  to  the  soft  mouth  tissue 
occurred  by  the  sometimes  sharp  exoskeletons  or  the  insects.  Although  this 
has  never  happened  to  any  of  the  animals  in  my  care,  I have  heard  of  cases 
where  damage  has  occurred  this  way. 

2.  The  Apple  Feeder  (see  Fig.  #3)  (AZF  Vol.22  No.  3 1995) 

• Basically,  impale  an  apple  from  an  upside  down  T-shaped  dowel. 

• Using  an  ice  pick  or  suitable  pointed  object,  pimch  holes  all  over  the  apple  at 
different  depths. 

• Fill  the  holes  at  various  depths  with  whole  raw  peanuts,  fig  strips,  date  strips, 
pieces  of  carrot  or  other  favorite  treats.  ( For  the  galagos,  I include  mealworms, 
wax  moth  grubs,  and  occasionally  acacia  tree  gum) 

Figure  3 - The  Apple  Feeder 

Holes  in  the  apple  can  be  filled  with 
almost  anything  that  suits  the  dietary 
requirements  of  the  species  being 
enriched.  For  the  Galagos  and  Lemurs 
I include  the  following:  mealworms, 
wax  moth  grubs,  fresh  fig  slices, 
fresh  date  slices,  whole  raw  peanuts, 
corn  kernals,  dry  lAMS®  cat  food 
and  Acacia  tree  gum. 


Desired  Results:  The  Apple  Feeder  was  originally  modified  from  a small  primate 
feeder  that  I saw  in  an  issue  of  Animal  Keepers’  Forum.  I modified  it  to  enrich 
the  galagos.  My  intention  was  to  create  a way  of  insuring  that  they  would 
consume  apple  in  their  diet.  When  introduced,  the  galagos  and  the  lemurs 
were  forced  to  exert  some  of  their  innate  feeding  behaviors  such  as  feeding 
from  a wide  range  of  positions  and  extruding  the  food  items  imbedded  in  the 
apple.  In  addition,  this  devise  requires  the  primates  to  consume  the  food  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Frequency  of  Use:  The  Apple  Feeder  is  used  minimally  three  times  a month. 
Introduced  in  the  early  evening  to  both  the  Lemurs  and  the  galagos  before  the 
main  meal. 

3.  Habitat  Furniture 

• Habitat  furniture  consists  primarily  of  various  natural  branches,  lumber,  and 
different  thickness  of  ropes.  All  furniture  with  the  exception  of  permanently 
attached  pieces  (horizontal  and  vertical  platforms)  is  rotated  frequently.  (Note: 
all  habitat  furniture  is  not  rotated  at  the  same  time  as  to  insure  the 
animals  do  not  feel  a sense  of  estrangement.) 
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Desired  Results:  Rotation  of  habitat  furniture  helps  alleviate  boredom  as  well 
as  stimulates  a sense  of  exploring  and  play  behavior. 

Frequency  of  Use:  I like  to  rotate  habitat  furniture  at  least  once  a month  in 
some  way,  whether  just  the  ropes,  just  the  branches  or  a combination  of  both.  I 
always  prefer  to  leave  at  least  50%  of  the  furniture  alone  for  familiarity  purposes. 

4.  Cage  Surroundings 

• I try  my  best  to  create  natural  surrounding  aroimd  each  habitat.  I do  this  by 
landscaping  around  each  habitat  with  indigenous  plants  to  the  native  region  of 
the  species  if  possible.  I also  install  various  bird  feeders  next  to  each  cage.  This 
gives  captive  wildlife  additional  visual  enrichment  and  entertainment. 

Cautions!  Obviously,  when  landscaping  around  an  animal  enclosure,  one  must 
carefully  research  the  type  of  plants  being  used  to  insure  that  no  part  of  the 
plants  anatomy  is  of  a danger  to  the  enclosed  animal. 

--  Jason  Abels,  Head  Keeper,  South  Florida  Prosimian  Enrichment  Center  Miami,  FL 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety 
considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 

dedicated  Topic  AKFs 

Pack  Is6ue3  Available  in  Limited  Quantities 

We  have  a limited  supply  of  copies  of  some  of  the  dedicate  d issues  of  Animal  Keepers' Forum 
which  we  are  now  offering  in  a package  deal  at  special  prices.  Prices  below  include  postage 
for  domestic  orders.  Canadian  orders  should  ass  $3.00  for  postage;  overseas  orders  need 
to  add  $5.00  for  surface  delivery. 

Package  A (five  issues) 

Hoofstock  Issue  - April  1992 
Enrichment  Issue  - July  1992 
Hand-Rearing  Issue  - February  1993 
Elephant  Management  Issue  - March  1994 
Enrichment  Issue  - May  1995 
Price:  $12.50 

Single  copies  are  also  available  of  the  February  1993  Hand-Rearing  and  May  1995 
Special  Enrichment  issues.  They  are  $3.00  each. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  any  of  these  limited  back  issues,  they  are  available  on  a first,  come 
first  served  basis.  Send  your  name,  complete  mailing  address.  Package  or  single  copies 
desired  and  a check  made  payable  (in  U.S.  funds  only)  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Credit  card  orders 
may  be  placed  by  calling  Administrative  Offices  at  1-800-242-4519  (US)  or  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada).  Hurry,  when  they're  gone,  they're  gone! 
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Package  3 (two  issues) 
Enrichment  Issue  - July  1992 
Enrichment  Issue  - May  1995 

Price:  $5.50 
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/i  (liiestioB(7B(f;\ii5KerFmii/ortkZoo  Fro/issma/oi  Crisis  flaia^eteif 

By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 

Question 

Should  a zoo  be  concerned  about  public  relations  after  a crisis? 

Comments 

In  a single  word,  yes.  How  an  institution  deals  with  the  media  after  a crisis  can 
directly  impact  the  public  perception  of  a zoological  institution  for  years  to  come. 
This  perception  will  be  directly  shaped  by  the  approach  used  by  the  staff  of  an 
institution  in  its  response  to  media  inquiries.  Before  covering  the  options  that 
a facility  has  at  its  disposal,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  there  always  seems  to 
be  individuals  who  say,  “It  will  all  blow  over”  and  “You’re  just  overreacting.” 
Don’t  believe  it,  it’s  a lie.  If  you  examine  major  corporations  and  their  internal 
structure,  it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  a major  part  of  budgeting  and 
structure  is  devoted  to  marketing.  This  is  no  accident,  but  one  of  the  major 
reasons  corporations  are  successful  both  in  business  and  in  weathering  storms. 

When  dealing  with  the  media,  be  it  television,  newspaper,  or  radio  there  are 
some  basic  things  to  do  and  things  to  avoid. 

Things  to  Do: 

1.  Take  the  time  to  develop  a working  relationship  with  a representative  from 
each  of  your  respective  media  services  by  pa3dng  a courtesy  call  on  them  or 
inviting  them  to  the  zoo  for  a private  tour.  This  will  not  only  foster  goodwill,  it 
will  also  create  good  communications,  and  provide  you  with  a contact.  Educating 
the  press  results  in  accurate  coverage. 

2.  Always  have  a point  person  to  represent  your  facility  before,  during,  and 
after  a crisis.  This  will  provide  a continuous  flow  of  information  from  a single 
source.  The  use  of  multiple  spokespersons  gives  the  impression  of  poor 
organization  and  can  lead  to  conflicting  and  inaccurate  information. 

3.  The  point  person  should  be  well  versed  in  public  speaking  and  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  facility.  Appearances  are  ever3d;hing,  poor  presentation  and 
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appearance  results  in  a loss  of  credibility.  Also,  giving  statements  in  a business 
suit  gives  the  impression  that  the  staff  member  isn’t  really  involved  in  the  day- 
to-day  operations,  and  is  no  more  than  a bureaucrat. 

4.  Always  work  initially  from  a prepared  statement  when  dealing  with  the 
press.  Always  stick  to  the  facts,  don’t  disclose  any  names,  and  provide  a brief 
outline  of  the  events  to  date.  This  removes  possible  misinformation  and  probably 
liability. 

5.  Always  be  honest.  Never  make  anything  up,  it  will  come  back  to  haunt  your 
institution  and  render  any  comments  in  the  future  suspect. 

Things  to  Avoid: 

1.  Never  say  “No  comment”.  It  only  invites  the  press  to  find  their  own  answers. 
These  answers  often  will  be  erroneous,  half-truths,  and  downright  lies  often 
from  uinreliable  sources.  If  you  wont  provide  a statement,  there  are  numerous 
animal  rights  groups  that  will.  Also,  curious  members  of  the  press  can  interfere 
with  on-going  investigations  and  daily  operations. 

2.  Never  release  the  names  of  an  injured  or  deceased  employee.  Not  only  is  it 
inappropriate,  but  it  could  be  devastating  to  their  families  and  injure  staff 
morale. 

3.  Never  give  an  “off-the-record”  statement  or  interview.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
What  you  say  in  public  record  is  just  that,  public.  If  you  don’t  want  the  press  to 
know,  then  don’t  say  it. 

4.  Never  speculate  on  what  yo\i  believe  happened.  It  can  lead  to  incorrect 
conclusions  and  possible  lawsuits.  Stick  to  the  facts  and  provide  details  as  they 
develop. 

5.  Never  give  the  press  unlimited  access  to  your  facility.  It  only  invites  trouble. 
Media  professionals  are  just  that,  not  zoologists.  A staff  member  should  always 
accompany  members  of  the  press.  Don’t  invite  a second  crisis  incident. 

Remember  to  be  professionals  at  all  times  if  that  is  the  image  you  wish  to  portray. 
Perception  is  everything  in  the  world  of  the  media  and  people  believe  v/hat  they 
read  in  print,  hear  on  the  radio,  and  what  they  see  on  television. 

It’s  also  a good  idea  to  have  a media  speciality  service  monitor  and  collect  all 
video  footage  and  a computer  research  service  provide  a hard  copy  of  print 
material  on  an  annual  basis.  Also,  don’t  forget  your  staff,  they’re  the  ones  who 
make  you  look  good  and  they  deserve  to  know  what’s  going  on. 

NEXT  MONTH:  What  types  of  ammimition  are  appropriate  for  a crisis  that 
involves  dangerous  animals? 
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If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF, 
635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management  His  education  and  expereince  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant; 
Shoot  Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper 
at  various  AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological 
institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR! 
First  Aid  Instructor.) 


/\/\Zh\/AKF  Announcements:  embers  PI  ease  Mote 
AAZK  members  are  asked  to  note  the  following: 

• The  area  code  for  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  has  changed  from  913 
to  785.  While  this  does  not  affect  the  800  numbers,  it  does  impact  the 
Fax  line.  The  AAZK  Fax  is  now  (785)  273-1980. 

• The  deadline  for  submissions  ior  Animal  Keepers  Forum  is  the  10th  of 
the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which  you  wish  your  information  to 
appear.  This  applies  only  to  announcements,  Chapter  News,  job  placement 
listings.  Information  Please  submissions  and  the  like.  Regular-length 
manuscripts  and  research  papers,  once  accepted,  are  published  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  authors  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  editor  strives  for 
a balance  of  subject  matter  in  each  issue  and  therefore  there  may  be 
several  months  delay  in  articles  being  published.  Authors  are  encouraged 
to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  disk  along  with  a hard  copy.  For 
Macintosh  users,  submit  in  Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  submit 
in  Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  WordStar. 

• Postage  costs  for  mailing  AKF  are  continuing  to  rise  and  we  anticipate 
a 5-9%  increase  in  this  expense  over  the  next  year.  Each  time  we  receive 
an  AKF  back  from  the  Post  Office  due  to  an  unreported  change-of- 
address,  it  costs  the  Association  50  cents.  Help  keep  this  cost  down  by 
reporting  your  change-of-address  as  soon  as  you  know  it.  AKF  is  sent 
bulk-mail  rate  and  is  not  automatically  forwarded,  so  you  may  miss 
issues  if  you  do  not  advise  AO  of  address  changes.  These  missed  issues 
will  not  be  sent  gratis  anymore. 
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Great  Lakes  Regional  Council  of  AAZK 

submitted  by  Wayne  J Hazlett 
Assistant  L.  I.  N.  K.  Coordionator 
Milwaukee  County  Zoo,  Milwaukee,  WI 

At  the  Fall  meeting  in  Houston,  during  the  annual  AAZK  Conference,  it  was 
reiterated  that  all  members  of  AAZK,  Inc.  are  welcome  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Regional  Council.  They  of  course  should  contact  the  host  facility  in 
advance.  Problems  within  the  region,  are  the  same  as  you  would  find  any  where 
within  the  wildlife  community.  We  have  found  by  discussing  these  problems  we 

may  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  answers.  After  all,  communication is  the  life 

blood  of  AAZK  (the  AKF,  L.I.N.K.,  etc.).  Regional  meetings  are  usually  held  in  May, 
in  July  and  at  the  National  Conference.  Historically  they  have  been  on  a Wednesday 
and  Thursday  (for  2-day  events). 

At  the  Fall  meeting,  we  did  not  receive  a firm  commitment  for  either  the  Spring  or 
Summer  Regional!  As  the  Regional  Coordinator,  Bruce  Elkins  of  the  Indianapolis 
Zoo  is  very  busy  with  preparations  for  the  upcoming  National  Conference  so  I am 
making  this  appeal.  Of  course  missing  a Regional  Meeting  wouldn’t  be  the  end  of 
the  world,  but  with  this  year’s  National  in  our  Region  (Indianapolis),  and  the  year 
2000’s  also  in  the  Region  (Columbus,  OH),  these  meetings  are  a chance  for  us  all  to 
have  some  input,  as  well  as  offer  our  support  (financial,  or  whatever). 

I have  been  contacted  by  the  Columbus  Zoo,  and  they  may  be  interested  in  hosting 
the  Summer  Regional  in  July,  if  facility  support  is  forthcoming.  At  this  point,  it 
would  appear  that  there  will  not  be  a Spring  Regional  this  year.  I had  hoped  to  hear 
from  a facility  that  showed  some  interest  last  October,  but  to  no  avail. 

If  anyone  wants  further  information  concerning  the  Great  Lakes  Regionals,  they 
may  contact  me,  but  I will  not  be  available  from  May  21  through  June  24,  as  I’ll  be 
in  the  Philippines.  Since  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  two  members  of  the  AAZK 
Board  of  Directors  in  our  region,  I’m  sure  either  one  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
share  information  with  you.  Scott  Wright  at  the  Cleveland  (OH)  Metroparks  Zoo, 
and  Jan  Reed-Smith  of  the  John  Ball  Zoo  (Grand  Rapids,  MI)  could  be  contacted. 
Both  facilities  have  hosted  Great  Lakes  Regionals  in  the  past. 


Zoo  Maintenance  Group  Announces  Name  Change 

As  our  membership  has  grown  and  diversified,  our  professional  members  have  voted 
a name  change  to  reflect  this.  The  Aquarium  and  Zoo  Maintenance  Association 
(AZMA)  is  now  known  as  the  Aquarium  & Zoo  Facilities  Association  (AZFA).  This 
better  reflects  our  membership  which  now  consists  of  managers,  maintenance  and 
construction  tradespeople,  architects,  planners,  exhibit  & graphics  curators, 
custodians,  physical  plant  engineers,  transportation  technicians  and  life  support 
specialists.  Please  consult  our  organization  with  any  zoo  and  aquarium  facilities 
concerns,  problems  or  questions.  Contact  Dick  Chodera  at  (216)  661-6500,  ext.  271. 
-submitted  by  D.  Miller,  The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Phoenix,  AZ 
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Chapteir 

yv/ei/i/s  ^otes 

Greater  Houston  AAZK  Chapter 

The  Houston  Chapter  would  like  to 
announce  its  officers  for  1998: 

President Connie  Dieringer 

Vice  President Dawn  Evans 

Secretary. . . . .Cathy  Keith 
Treasurer..... Kathryn  Jordon 
Liaison Carolyn  Mathews 

Currently  our  Chapter  is  planning  our 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  event  that  will  be 
held  July  25th.  We  are  also  organizing 
a pet  food  drive  to  benefit  the  local 
animal  shelter.  To  generate  Chapter 
funds,  we  are  planning  a bake  sale,  and 
continuing  to  recycle  cans. 

— Carolyn  R.  Mathews,  Chapter 
Liaison 

Rio  Grande  AAZK  Chapter 

Congratulations  to  our  1998  Rio 
Grande  AAZK  officers! 

President Shelly  Lindsay 

Vice  President Jennifer  Holdcroft 

Secretary..... Vicki  Lenderman 
Treasurer. ....  Grechen  Hauer 
Liaison Stacey  Sekscienski 

Hello  from  the  sunny  Southwest! 
WeVe  got  an  exciting  year  ahead.  Our 
1998  officers  are  already  busy 
organizing  fundraisers.  Future 
fundraisers  include:  rummage  sales. 
Mother’s  Day  carnation  sale.  Bowling 
for  Rhinos,  and  the  Fall  feast  and 
Costume  Ball. 


Our  aluminum  recycling  program  has 
really  taken  off  and  we  hope  to  start 
recycling  other  materials  as  well,  such 
as  plastic  bleach  bottles. 

We  will  continue  with  the  bi-annual 
Area  Enrichment  Grants.  The  most 
recent  grant  was  awarded  to  a bird 
keeper  to  buy  a book  on  avian  diseases. 
The  first  item  on  our  agenda  was  the 
Biopark’s  Earth  Day  celebration.  We 
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had  a table  set  up  with  educational 
displays  about  conservation  projects 
going  on  in  the  Biopark  and  within  our 
Chapter.  We’ve  also  started  having 
guest  speakers  to  coincide  with  our 
monthly  meetings.  We  will  be  sending 
at  least  one  of  our  members  to  the  1998 
AAZK  National  Conference.  Hope  to 
see  you  all  there! 

— Stacey  Sekscienski,  Chapter  Liaison 


Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  AAZK 

Greetings  from  the  Ocean  State!  The 
Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  AAZK 
Chapter  recently  held  our  annual 
elections.  New  officers  are: 

President Andrew  Arkway 

Vice  President Jeannette  Beranger 

Secretary. . . . .Pamela  Aveyard 
Treasurer..... Jonathan  Shine 

The  RWPZ  AAZK  Chapter  sponsored 
a wildlife  photography  workshop  this 
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month.  The  proceeds  from  this 
workshop  benefit  our  AAZK  Chapter 
and  our  zoo’s  education  department. 

May  through  August  of  this  year  a 
number  of  keepers  will  be  taking  part 
in  a study  of  Atlantic  Puffins  and  other 
shore  birds  found  along  the  coast  of 
Maine.  This  project  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Audubon  Society  and  will  help 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  breeding 
behavior  and  population  dynamics  of 
these  impressive  birds. 

— Pamela  Aveyard,  Secretary 


We  still  have  1996  Detroit  National 
AAZK  Conference  T-shirts  for  sale 
(medium  only)  for  $3  + postage,  and 
plastic  license  plate  holders  with  the 
National  AAZK  logo  and  name  for  $4 
+postage.  For  any  information  on  the 
Detroit  Chapter,  please  write  to  Kelly 
Thomas,  AAZK,  Detroit  Zoo,  8450  W. 
Ten  Mile  Rd.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Royal  Oak, 
MI  48068-0039,  or  call  (248)  398-0903 
and  ask  for  Kelly  or  leave  a message. 

■—Kelly  Thomas,  President 


Dallas  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter 


Detroit  Chapter  AAZK 


Our  1998  elected  Chapter  officers  are: 


Officers  elected  for  1998  are: 

President Kelly  Thomas 

Vice  President.... Diane  Green 
Secretary..... Ed5d:he  Sonntag 
Treasurer. . . . .Michelle  Seldon-Koch 

Board  Member  at  Large Bruce  Fox 

Belle  Isle  Liaison/.... Kevin  Koch 


Our  Detroit  Chapter  is  still  alive  and 
well.  This  year  looks  to  be  an  exciting 
one  for  us.  We  are  planning  our  Earth 
Day  and  Bowling  for  Rhinos  events. 
Much  reorganization  is  in  the  works. 
We  hope  to  expand  our  fundraising, 
conservation  efforts,  and  professional 
development. 


President Sara  Weller 

Vice  President Gene  Moen 

Secretary..... Valerie  Beardsley 
Treasurer..... Jeanette  Boylan 
Liaison Ann  Stevens 

Our  last  year  ended  well,  bringing  us 
a new  Conservation  Parking  Meter.  We 
now  have  two.  Thanks  go  to  our 
outgoing  officers.  The  new  year  is 
starting  up  quickly.  We’ve  set  our 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  date  for  July  18th. 
We’re  building  new  recycling  bins  for 
public  use  on  zoo  grounds.  And  this 
year’s  conservation  donation  from  the 
Chapter  is  going  to  the  Madagascar 
Ruffled  Lemur  Release  Project. 

Starting  off  our  lecture  series  this  year 
on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  Richard 
Reams.  Since  the  subject  had  to  be 
“green”,  he  spoke  about  his  recent 
reptile  censusing  trip  to  Peru.  This 
went  well  with  our  “It’s  Gotta  Be 
Green”  potluck. 

We  are  currently  interested  in 
gathering  information  from  any 
Chapters  that  have  established  any 
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permanent  AAZK  public  education 
graphics  on  the  grounds  of  their  zoo. 
If  you  have  done  an5dhing  like  this, 
please  contact  Sara  Weller  at  the 
Dallas  Zoo. 

— Ann  Stevens,  Chapter  Liaison 

Central  Florida  AAZK  Chapter 

The  Central  Florida  Chapter  of  AAZK 
is  alive  and  well!  We  are  currently 
awaiting  the  grand  opening  of  Disne/s 
Animal  Kingdom  scheduled  for  April 
22nd.  We  anticipate  a renewed  interest 
in  conservation  and  zoological 
education  in  Central  Florida  with  the 
opening  of  Disney’s  newest  theme 
park. 

We  are  also  proud  to  announce  the 
addition  of  Gatorland  (Kissimmee,  FL) 
to  our  Chapter. 

Current  projects  include  our  1998 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  fundraiser  set  for 
Jime  10th  and  we  are  investigating  the 
possibility  of  a Central  Florida  Chapter 
web  site  which  will  feature  links  to  all 
eight  of  our  Chapter  member 
organizations. 


The  1998  officers  are: 

President Jeff  Phillips 

(Animal  Kingdom) 

Vice-President John  Wright 

(Animal  Kingdom) 

Vice-President Dawn  S.  Leonard 

(Animal  Kingdom) 
Secretary.... Beth  Girard 

(Central  FL  Zool.  Prk.) 
Treasurer..... Jeanne  Hippie 

(Central  FL  Zool.  Prk.) 

Liaison Patty  Lillie 

(Central  FL  Zool.  Prk.) 

— Beth  Girard,  Chapter  Liaison 


Attention  Chapters  ! 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  a copy  of  your  Chapter  Logo  for  inclusion  in  the  1998 
Chapter  Logo  Registry,  please  do  so  soon.  Send  only  clean,  crisp,  sharp  images 
that  will  reproduce  well.  Please  do  not  send  faded  photocopies  as  they  do  not 
reproduce  well.  Also,  please  include  the  name  of  the  designer/artist,  the  year 
the  logo  was  adopted  by  your  Chapter,  and  any  particular  significance  of  the 
design  to  your  facility  or  Chapter.  DO  NOT  fold  image  and  please  send  with 
cardboard  stiffening. 

We  need  to  hear  from  all  Chapters,  whether  or  not  your  logo  has  changed  from 
the  last  published  Logo  Registry.  We  hope  to  have  the  Registry  printed  by  early 
sxunmer,  so  send  your  logo  now  and  don’t  be  left  out!  Send  to  Susan  Chan  at 
Administrative  Offices,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 
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Rocky  Mt.  AAZK  Chapter 


New  Chapter  officers  are: 

President Karen  Stern 

Vice  President Melissa  Glasser 

Secretary..... Amy  Pape 
Treasurer..... Jan  Collins 
Chapter  Liaison Linelle  Smith 

The  Rocky  Mt.  AAZK  Chapter 
sponsored  a multi-day  wrokshop  given 
by  Gail  Laule  of  Active  Environments, 
Inc.  of  California.  Gail  ran  behavioral 
training  seminars  open  to  all  Denver 
Zoo  Keepers  and  also  one-on-one 
training  with  individual  animal 
keepers  throughout  the  zoo. 

Martha  Turnbull  was  sent  to  Morelia, 
Mexico  as  part  of  the  AAZK 
International  Outreach  Committee 
(she  serves  as  Co-Chair)  to  participate 
in  a Keeper  Training  Workshop  for 
Mexican  zoo  keepers.  Topics  covered 
included  animal  husbandry,  diets, 
conditioning,  enrichment,  pest  control, 
birth  control,  sanitation,  capture  and 
restraint  and  exhibit  design 

The  Chapter  also  recently  sent  two 
pachyderm  keepers  - Marla  Freymuth 
and  Barbara  Rauch  - to  the  Elephant 
Footcare  Workshop  held  at  Metro 
Washington  Park  Zoo  in  Portland,  OR. 
Also,  Linelle  Smith  is  being  sent  to  the 
Regional  Aquatics  Workshop  held  in 
Corpus  Christi,TX  at  the  Texas  State 
Aquarium. 

We  are  very  excited  about  receiving  our 
new  Coral  Reef  Conservation  Parking 
Meter  to  be  placed  in  our  Tropical 


Discovery  building.  Our  Rainforest 
Conservation  Parking  Meter  will  be 
moved  to  the  Bird  House  where  we 
hope  it  will  continue  to  be  successful 
in  raising  funds  for  the  Center  for 
Ecosystem  Survival. 

-Linelle  Smith,  Chapter  Liaison 


POACHING  ON  INCREASE: 


Reuters  News  Service  has  reported  more 
than  550  African  elephants  have  been 
killed  by  poachers  this  year  which  the 
International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare 
attributes  to  relaxing  the  ban  on  ivory 
trade.  Fund  regional  director  David 
Barritt  said,  'Tt  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
proposed  resumption  of  ivory  trading 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  poaching 
even  now  more  than  a year  before  the 
trade  is  due  to  begin  again. 


-GREENlines  #499 
11/10/97 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd., 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and 
when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not 
receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are 
accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

RECORDS  KERPKR.PROMOTIONS  MANAGER,.,the  Hancock  House  Wildlife 
Research  Center  needs  a person  to  coordinate  our  ARKS  and  International  Census  records 
and  oversee  the  promotions  of  the  HWRC  direct  mail  book  publishing  program;  focus  is 
on  aviculture,  conservation  and  natural  history  books.  Must  have  good  computer  skills, 
including  ARKS,  Access  and  WP  and  be  interested  in  communicating  conservation  ideas 
and  able  to  attend  conferences.  Must  be  willing  to  relocate  in  beautiful  northwest!  Option 
of  near-on-site  housing.  Non-smoker.  Deadline  for  application  is  15  June  1998.  Fax 
resume  and  letter  of  interest  to:  1-800-938-2262. 

ANIMAL  KEEPER,..positions  open  for  Animal  Keeper  at  the  Little  Rock  Zoo.  Requires 
high  school  degree;  at  least  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in  the  care  of  exotic  animals  in  a 
controlled  environment;  or  equivalent  experience  and  training.  Annual  salary  range: 
$16,451.00  to  $23,569.00.  Must  submit  completed  City  of  Little  Rock  employment 
application  and  Training  and  Experience  Questionnaire  by  5 p.m.,  1 Jime  1998;  to: 
City  of  Little  Rock  - Human  Resources  Dept.,  500  West  Markham,  Room  130W,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72201-1428;  phone  (501)  371-4590’  website:  http://www.littlerock.state.ar.us/ 
hijoblist.htm 

TWO  (2)  RELIEF  KEEPERS, ..positions  available  in  small,  pro^essive  zoo.  Applicants 
must  have  a minimum  of  two  (2)  years  practical  animal  care  experience  in  a zoo 
environment.  Offering  competitive  wages  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with  references 
by  15  May  1998  to:  Dale  J.  Bakken,  Director,  Heritage  Zoo,  2103  West  Stolley  Park 
Road,  Grand  Island,  NE  68801-6941. 

GENERAL  CURATOR  ...requires  degree  in  biology/related  field;  four  (4)  years  experience 
in  exotic  animal  care  or  equivalent  combination  of  experience/training;  must  have  a 
minimum  of  one  (1)  year  of  supervisory  experience;  strong  writing/speaking  skills  desired. 
Responsible  for  overall  supervision  of  animal  collection  and  animal  management  staff. 
Will  combine  field/administrative  work  in  drive-through  park  setting.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  by  15  June  1998  to:  Wildlife  Safari,  Michael  E.  Blakley,  Executive  Director, 
Wildlife  Safari,  P.  O.  Box  1600,  Winston,  OR  97496. 

AVICULTURIST/TRACY  AVIARY..,reqmres  college  degree  in  biology/zoology  or  related 
field  and  at  least  one  (1)  years  experience  working  with  a wide  variety  of  birds  in  a 
zoological  institution.  Aviculturists  will  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  avian  husbandry, 
including  cleaning,  diet  preparation,  exhibit  maintenance,  record  keeping,  medicating, 
etc.  Salary  $18,000.00  plus  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Marlayn  Shreeve,  Director, 
Tracy  Aviary,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105. 

ZOOKEEPERS, ^positions  available  at  Kansas  City  Zoo.  Several  openings  available. 
Requires  high  school  graduation  and  one  (1)  year  experience  in  the  care,  feeding  and 
management  of  zoo  animals.  Experience  with  a variety  of  species  including  birds,  reptiles 
or  elephants  preferred.  Work  in  a 200-acre  zoo  with  natural  exhibits.  Professional 
development  encouraged.  Starting  salary  $ 1,689.00/month  plus  excellent  benefits.  Drug 
screen  and  physical  required  if  position  offered.  Non-residents,  if  appointed,  must 
establish  residency  within  Kansas  City,  MO.  Deadline  for  resumes  is  3 June  1998. 
Send  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  12th  Floor  City  Hall,  414  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64106. 
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SR.  KEEPERIFISH  AND  INVERTEBRATES. ..the  Indianapolis  Zoo  is  seeking  a Sr. 
Keeper  of  Fish,  and  Invertebrates.  Major  responsibilities  include  the  management  of 
fresh  and  marine  water  collection  and  exhibits.  This  position  assists  with  the  supervision 
of  staff  within  the  water’s  biome  and  reports  to  the  Head  Keeper.  Requires  three  to  five 
(3-5)  years  experience  in  aquarium  or  aquaculture  field;  twoto  three  (2-3)  years  strong 
mechanical,  organizational,  and  communication  skills;  willing  to  work  as  a team  member 
in  a biome  concept  aquarium.  One  to  two  (1-2)  years  supervisory  experience  preferred. 
Salary  range  $20,000.00  to  $32,000.00  annually.  Comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  health,  dental,  life  and  disability  insurance  and  a 403(B)  retirement  plan. 
Please  mail  resume  to:  Mary  Jane  Bennett,  Director  of  Human  Relations,  1200  West 
Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222.  Deadline  is  4 June  1998.  Drug-free  workplace. 
EOE. 

ANIMAL  CARE  INTERNS  (3)... Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center  - candidates  should  be  in 
an  undergraduate/graduate  program  related  to  wildlife  management,  conservation 
biology,  or  a related  biology  degree.  Animal  care  intern,  children’s  zoo  intern,  and  rhino 
research  intern  positions  available.  Responsible  for  the  daily  cleaning,  feeding,  health 
monitoring,  observation  and  sample  collection  of  a number  of  exotic/domestic  species, 
including  red,  Mexican,  and  maned  wolves,  various  hoofstock,  goats,  sheep,  tortoises, 
macaws,  ocelots,  and  black  rhinos.  Stipend  may  be  available,  plus  housing,  for  a four- 
month  position  beginning  in  late  August.  Application  deadline  is  15  June  1998.  For 
an  application,  call  (254)  897-2960,  ext.  305. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN..reqmres  college  student  or  recent  graduate  with  interest  in 
avian  management/zoo  biology.  Will  work  with  aviculturist  for  a three-month  period 
and  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care/maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection. 
Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry,  including  general  cleaning,  handling, 
incubation,  record  keeping,  and  public  education.  Internships  available  year-round.  On- 
site housing  provided.  Send  letter/resume/references  to:  Tracy  Aviary,  Attn:  Kristine 
McCue/Holly  Seitz,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  COORDINATOR, .Awnamic  person  to  supervise  all 
aspects  of  Education  Department:  Education  Programs,  Outreach  Programs,  Zoo  Lectures 
and  Shows,  Visitor  Education,  Guided  Tours,  Special  Events,  etc.  Recruit  and  supervise 
Volunteers.  Supervise  Staff.  Computer  and  publication  skills  required.  Refine  and 
develop  education  programs.  Enthusiasm,  leadership  and  strong  public  presentation 
skills  a must.  Send  resume  to:  Cougar  Mountain  Zoological  Park,  19525  SE  54th, 
Issaquah,  WA  98027  or  fax  (425)  392-1076. 

EDUCATION  COORDINATOR..,rec[\iiTes  a four-year  degree  in  biology/zoology/related 
field  and  one  (1)  year  of  supervisory  experience.  Will  develop,  coordinate  and  conduct  all 
in-house  and  outreach  programming.  Position  will  be  responsible  for  volunteer 
development,  newsletter  and  daily  programming  in  a newly  constructed,  state-of-the- 
art  Discovery  Center.  Candidate  will  assist  animal  department  with  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  diverse  education  animal  collection.  Salary  $18,000.00.  Send 
a cover  letter,  resume  and  list  of  three  (3)  references  by  30  May  1998  to:  Glen  Dobrogosz, 
Executive  Director,  Thompson  Park  Conservancy  and  Zoo,  One  Thompson  Park, 
Watertown,  NY  13601. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


U.S.  Members 


I I $35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Ganadian  Members 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 

□ 


$100.00  or  up 

InstitutionalAJ.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  ' • ' 


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


-Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka, 
KS  66606-2066.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PRINTTED  IN  U.S  A. 

© 1998  AAZK,  INC. 
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About  the  Cover. 


This  month’s  cover  features  the  Sidewinder  Rattlesnake  (Crotalus  cerastes)  drawn 
by  Mary  Deckert,  a Docent  at  the  Loa  Angeles  Zoo.,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  A small 
rattlensake,  measuring  only  60-70cm  (23-27in.),  the  Sidewinder  has  sharply 
protruding  eyebrow  shields.  Its  sidewinding  movement  is  an  adaptation  to  desert 
life  and  it  has  the  ability  to  move  at  speeds  of3-4km/hr  (1.8-2.4mph).  Unlike 
most  other  sand-dwelling  vipers,  the  Sidewinder  is  not  known  to  bury  itself  in 
the  sand  and  its  habits  are  almost  purely  nocturnal.  Sidewinders  are  not 
particularly  venomous  and  because  of  their  smaller  size  do  not  inject  large 
amounts  of  venom  with  a bite.  Their  prey  includes  other  reptiles,  especially  smooth- 
throated  lizards  and  whiptail  lizards.  Thanks,  Mary! 

Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers’ Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  fotAKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  eflfort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  dZ  Scuttlebutt 


Chapters  Acknowledged  for  Support  to  Association 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff  of  Administrative  Offices  would  like 
to  thank  the  following  Chapters  for  their  generous  donations  to  AAZK  and  its 
programs.  The  Caldwell  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter,  Tyler,  TX,  has  donated  $200.00  to 
the  general  operating  fund.  The  Greater  Houston  Chapter,  Houston,  TX,  has 
donated  $100.00  to  be  used  towards  the  International  Outreach  Committee’s 
Keeper  Training  Workshop  Program.  AAZK  sincerely  appreciates  the 
continuing  support  of  Chapters  and  individual  members  in  carrying  out  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  AAZK  Mission  Statement. 

Bowling  for  Rhinos  Reminders  - submitted  by  Patty  Pearthree 

National  Bowling  for  Rhinos  Coordinator 

Join  us  this  year  in  reaching  the  $ million  mark!  Please  let  me  know  tha  date  of 
your  event  and  contact  person  so  I can  pass  on  the  information  to  those  people 
in  your  area  who  contact  me.  There  is  now  a $25  administrative  fee  for  each 
event  which  should  be  paid  prior  to  getting  your  sponsor  forms  (checks  made 
out  to  AAZK,  Inc.).  Please  send  your  event  money  to  me  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  for  your  totals  to  be  included  in  this  year’s  conference  report.  Send  to: 
Patty  Pearthree,  P.  O.  Box  199026,  Indianapolis,  IN  46219-9026.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  please  call  (317)  322-8723  or  e-mail  ppear3@aazk.epower.net. 

Remember,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  win  the  two-week  trip  to  Kenya,  your  money 
must  be  turned  in  by  1 September  1998,  and  you  MUST  be  a National  AAZK 
member  in  good  standing. 

Ian  Craig  from  Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy  in  Kenya,  and  Tom  Foose  of  the 
International  Rhino  Foundation  will  be  guest  speakers  at  this  year’s  National 
AAZK  Conference  in  Indianapolis  September  26-30. 

Please  Note  Chapter  Name  Changes 

The  Riverbanks  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter  has  changed  its  name  to  the  South  Carolina 
Chapter  of  AAZK.  The  former  Metro  Toronto  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter  is  now  the 
Southern  Ontario  Zookeepers  Association  and  includes  members  from  both  the 
Metro  Toronto  and  Bowmanville  Zoos. 
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Websites  of  Interest  - An  Update 


The  African  Wildlife  News  Service  has  announced  that  its  newsletter,  African 
Wildlife  Update,  formerly  published  in  a hardcopy  format,  is  now  accessible  in 
electronic  form  online.  See  them  at  www.africanwildlife.org.  Editor  Stephen  R. 
Michkin  reports  that  current  stories  in  the  online  journal  include  a report  on 
the  February  1998  discovery  of  a new  population  of  rare  Ethopian  wolves,  and  a 
look  at  a controversial  new  proposal  in  Namibia  to  build  an  industrial  fishing 
harbor  in  the  heart  of  Skeleton  Coast  Park. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Institute  out  of  Washington,  DC  has  available  online  at 
their  website  an  annotated  bibliography  for  animal  care  personnel  on 
Environmental  Enrichment  for  Nonhuman  Primates.  This  bibliography  offers 
animal  caregivers,  animal  technicians,  zoo  keepers,  students  and  veterinarians 
guidance  to  practical  information  on  environmental  enrichment  for  and  training 
of  primates.  It  is  updated  regularly  and  can  be  accessed  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
at:  http://www.animalwelfare.com/Lab_animals/biblio 

If  you  have  come  across  a website  that  offers  information  you  feel  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  AAZK  membership  and  readers  oi Animal  Keepers'  Forum,  please 
send  the  pertinent  information  along  to  Managing  Editor  Susan  Chan  at  AAZK 
Administrative  Offices  in  Topeka.  We  would  like  to  begin  running  a regular 
website  update  section  in  AKF  to  make  keepers  aware  of  online  resources  useful 
to  the  zoo  professional. 

Address  Update  Reminder  to  Membership 

We  want  you  all  to  be  aware  that  it  is  now  costing  the  Association  78  cents  for 
each  Forum  which  is  returned  to  our  office  by  the  Post  Office  because  of  a change 
of  address  which  has  not  been  reported  to  us  by  the  individual  who  has  moved. 
It  then  has  been  costing  AAZK  an  additional  $1.01  to  remail  that  issue  to  the 
member  if  we  receive  an  address  update  from  the  postal  service.  All  it  takes  is 
a quick  call  on  the  800  number  to  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  a fax  or  a 
postcard  to  let  us  know  your  new  mailing  address.  Reporting  new  addresses 
promptly  will  not  only  insure  uninterrupted  receipt  of  your  monthly  issue  of 
Animal  Keepers ' Forum,  but  will  save  the  Association  a good  bit  of  money.  Please 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  in  this  effort  and  notify  us  as  soon  as  possible  of 
an  address  change. 

If  a member  has  not  sent  us  an  address  update,  we  will  no  longer  send  gratis 
replacement  copies  of  AKF  which  the  member  may  have  missed.  Members 
who  miss  issues  may  purchase  them  for  $3.00  each  from  AO. 
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Coming  tzvents 

Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting  - July 
18-22,  1998  at  Carbondale,  IL.  To  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  For  more 
information  contact:  Lee  Drickamer,  Dept,  of 
Zoology,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Phone  (618)  536-2314;  e- 
mail  Drickman@zoology.siu.edu. 

The  Sixth  Invertebrates  in  Captivity 

Conference  - July  28- Aug.  2,  1998  in  Tucson, 
AZ.  Held  at  the  Sonoran  Arthropod  Studies 
Institute.  Topics  will  cover  conservation, 
husbandry,  exhibition  and  the  use  of  invertebrates 
in  natural  history  education.  For  further 
information  visit  SASI’s  website  at  http:// 
www.azstarnet.com/~sasi  or  write  to  Sonoran 
Arthropod  Studies  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  5624, 
Tucson,  AZ  85703,  or  call  (520)  883-3945. 

19th  Annual  Conference  & Expo  of  the 

Association  of  Avian  Veterinarians  - August  24- 
29,  1998  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  For  more  information 
on  the  conference  visit  the  AAV  Conference 
website  at  www.ConferenceOffice.com/aav  or 
contact  the  Conference  Office  at  (303)  756-8380. 
Registration  brochures  and  online  info  available 
in  May. 

Society  of  Zooculturists  - Sept.  9-12,  1998  in 
Blooomington,  MN.  For  more  information 
contact:  Vance  and  Darlene  Grannis,  9249  Barnes 
Ave.  E.,  Inver  Grove  Hghts.,  MN  55077. 

EMA.  AZH.  AAZK.  Inc.  .Toint  Conference  - 

Sept.  26-30,  1998  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  This  one 
of  a kind  event  will  bring  together  members  from 
the  Elephant  Managers  Association,  the 
Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  and  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc. 
Information  on  the  Conference  as  well  as  hotel 
forms  and  conference  registration  forms  may  be 
found  in  the  March  1998  issue  of  AKF.  For 
further  information  contact  Bruce  Elkins,  1200 
W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222;  Phone 
- (3 1 7)  630-203 1 ; Fax  - (3 1 7)  630-5 153;  E-mail  - 
belkins@mail.indyzoo.com 

Aquarium  and  Zoo  Facilities  Association 

Annual  Conference  - October  4-7,  1998  in 
Columbia,  SC.  AZFA  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Aquarium  and  Zoo  Maintenance  Association/ 
(AZMA).  For  further  information,  contact  John 


Morgan,  Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Garden,  P.  O.  Box 
1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202;  (202)  779-8717,  ext. 
1116. 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

Annual  Conference  - October  17-22,  1998  in 
Omaha,  NE.  To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  of  Wildlife  Veterinarians. 
For  further  information  contact:  Wilbur  Armand, 
VMD,  Executive  Director/AAZV,  6 North 
Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610) 
892-4812;  Fax:  (610)  892-4813;  or  E- 
Mail:75634.235  @compuserve.com 

The  Zoo  Registrars  Association  - October  22- 
24,  1998  in  Columbus,  OH.  For  further 
information,  contact  Gretchen  Bickert,  Columbus 
Zoo,  9990  Riverside  Dr.,  Powell,OH  43065;  (614) 
654-3429;  e-mail:  gbickert@colszoo.org 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians 

Conference  - October  24-29,  1998  in  Houston, 
TX.  Held  at  Houston  Zoological  Gardens.  For 
info  contact:  Jenni  Jenkins,  LVT,  AZVT  Secretary, 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom,  Attn:  Veterinary 
Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  10,000,  Lake  Buena  Vista, 
FL  32830.  Phone:  (407)  938-2869. 
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RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 


(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
e-mail:  GrmtRodent9aol.com 
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Leiiers  io  the  Editor 


Readers  are  invited  to  send  Letters  to  the  Editor 
commenting  on  material  which  appears  in  the 
Animal  Keepers'  Forum. 


Dear  Editor, 

Last  month’s  Animal  Keepers'  Forum  (May  1998)  contained  a Letter  to  the  Editor 
by  Marie  Galloway  from  the  National  Zoological  Park  regarding  the  paper  “The 
Nature  of  the  Beast”  that  was  published  in  the  Forum  last  year  (December  1997). 
As  the  authors  of  the  paper,  we  would  like  to  thank  Ms.  Galloway  for  her  response. 
The  main  idea  behind  the  paper  was  to  try  and  define  some  of  the  most  commonly 
used  terms  in  our  profession.  We  highly  encourage  feedback  from  other  zoological 
professionals,  especially  if  they  can  fine-tune  some  of  the  definitions  as  they  apply 
to  their  area  of  specialty.  However,  we  disagree  with  her  corrections  to  the  terms 
used  in  the  field  of  positive  reinforcement  training. 

My  area  of  specialty  is  animal  training  and  behavior  modification  using  positive 
reinforcement.  I (P.  H.)  have  been  active  in  this  field  since  1991  and  have  successfully 
used  operant  conditioning  in  both  free  and  protected  contact  situations  with  a variety 
of  domestic  and  exotic  animals.  Rather  than  commenting  on  what  was  incorrect 
with  Ms.  Galloway’s  corrections,  I will  simply  restate  the  proper  definitions  and 
include  several  more  clarifying  terms  as  well. 

Operant  Conditioning  - A method  of  modifying  behavior  using  reinforcement. 
Target  - A point  of  reference  used  in  training. 

Positive  Reinforcement  - Anything  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  an  act  that 
tends  to  increase  the  probability  that  the  act  will  occur  again;  something  the  subject 
wants.  The  most  basic  part  of  operant  conditioning. 

Negative  Reinforcement  - Something  an  animal  wants  to  avoid;  an  aversive 
stimuli  (Commonly  called  a negative  target  with  our  profession). 

All  the  above  terms  and  definitions  are  directly  from  Don't  Shoot  The  Dos!  The  New 
Art  of  Teaching  and  Training  bv  Karen  Pryor,  a leader  in  the  field  of  animal  training. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  current  trend  in  elephant  training  overshadows  the 
decades  of  solid  research  and  contributions  of  the  marine  mammal  industry  to  the 
field  of  animal  training. 

Thank  you. 


Patricia  Hainley,  Consulting  Zoologist  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 

Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX  Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Jennifer  K.  Morelli,  Ross  Park  Zoo 
(NY);  Erin  E.  Stanwix,  Seneca  Park 
Zoo  (NY);  Tricia  Polon,  Erie  Zoo 
(PA);  Linda  Pill,  Baltimore  Zoo 
(MD);  June  Belizzi,  Catoctin 
Wildlife  Preserve  (MD);  Katherine 
Akin,  Timothy  A.  Nichols,  Sally 
Cersosimo  and  Christie  Jones,  Zoo 
Atlanta  (GA);  David  Kledzik,  St. 
Augustine  Alligator  Farm  (FL); 
David  Mannes  and  Ann  M.  Plage, 
Brevard  Zoo  (FL);  Adam  G.  Stern, 
Miami  Metrozoo  (FL);  Lisa  Barry, 
Kate  Friedman,  Bob  McGuire,  Lisa 
McGeorge  and  Collin  R.  Hickerson, 
Memphis  Zoo  (TN);  Farah  S.  Kaba, 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  (IL);  Kelly  A.  Hed, 
Little  Rock  Zoological  Gardens 
(AR);  Larry  Armer,  Armers  Exotic 
Farm,  Inc.  (OK);  David  Kelly, 
Dallas  zoo  (TX);  Kelly  Gibson,  Frank 
Buck  Zoo  (TX);  Pamela  Eby, 
Houston  Zoo  (TX);  Tegwin  Taylor, 
Pubelo  Zoo  (CO);  Catalina  C.  Parker, 


Albuquerque  Biological  Park  (NM); 
Kara  L.  Hartz,  Marine  World  (CA); 
Rebecca  Barker,  Woodland  Park  Zoo 
(WA). 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Jean  A.  Marson,  Docent, 

Detroit  Zoological  Park,  Royal  Oak,  MI 

Michelle  Claud,  Keeper, 

Santa  Ana  Zoo,  Santa  Ana,CA 

Jay  R.  Christie,  Director 
Racine  Zoological  Gardens,  Racine,  WI 

Renewing  Instiitutional  Members 

Seneca  Park  Zoo,  Rochester,  NY 

Purina  Mills,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  MO, 
Dr.  William  C.  Sadler, 
Business  Group  Director 

San  Antonio  Zoo,  San  Antonio,  TX, 
Steve  McCusker,  Executive  Director 

The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Phoenix,  AZ, 
Nanette  Bragin,  Registrar 


— 

Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

^ 

Administrative  Office  Staff 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

1-800-468-1966  (Canada)  M 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

FAX:  (785)  273-1980  M 

\ Managing  Editor  AKF 

or  write 

I Orca  - 

AAZK,  Inc.  ^ 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.  ^ 

Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 

Epy  Office  Cat 

U.  S.  A. 

iL 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CDT^ 
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AAZK  Book  Sale 

Sale  price  is  20%  off  the  Suggested  Price 
Previous  books  may  still  be  available,  with  some  price  increases 


Sug.  $ Sale  $ 


Item  Title  and  Description 


$24.95  $19.95 

$13.00  $10.40 

$27.95  $22.36 

$15.95  $12.76 

$40.00  $32.00 

$35.00  $28.00 

$24.95  $19.96 

$29.95  $23.96 

$25.95  $20.76 

$27.50  $22.00 


10.000  Titillating  Tidbits  of  Avian  Trivia  - Frank  A.  Todd 
An  amazing  compendium  of  avian  facts,  perfect  for  keepers, 
curators  and  zoo  educators.  640  pgs.,  paperbacks. 

The  Beak  of  the  Finch  - A Story  of  Evolution  in  Our  Time 
Jonathan  Weiner  - A dramatic  recounting  of  work  being 
done  in  the  Galapagos,  studying  evolution  in  the  here  & now. 
336  pgs.,  line  drawings,paper. 

The  Wolf  Almanac  - Robert  H.  Busch  - A complete  & 
authoritative  reference  for  the  wolf  enthusiast.  265  pgs., 
full-color  photos,  hardcover. 

Pronghorn  - Portrait  of  the  American  Antelope  - Gary  Turbak. 
This  book  focuses  on  the  natural  history  and  behavior  of  this 
graceful  and  tenacious  animal.  144  pgs.  full-color  photos,  paper 
Journeys  with  the  Ice  Bear  - Kennan  Ward  - This  account  has 
some  of  the  most  incredible  photos  ever  taken  of  unhabituated 
polar  bears  along  with  insightful  text.  160  pgs.,  full-color 
photos,  hardcover. 

Encyclopedia  of  Snakes  - Chris  Mattison  - A beautifully 
illustrated  compendium  of  snake  biology.  288  pgs.  full-color 
hardcover. 

Snakes  in  Question:  The  Smithsonian  Answer  Book  - Carl 
Ernst  & George  Zug  - Full  of  interesting  facts  and  photos,  a 
must  for  zoo  educators.  264  pgs.,  full-color,paperback. 
Encyclopedia  of  Insects  - Christopher  O’Toole,  ed.  - 24  distinct 
groupings  of  insects  are  catalogued  in  detail.  160  pgs. 
full-color  photos. 

Butterflies  of  the  World  - Rod  & Ken  Preston-Mafham  - An 
extensive  study  with  photos  of  living  specimens  in  natural 
habitats.  192  pgs.,  fill-color  photos,  hardcover. 

The  Art  of  Photographing  Nature  - Martha  Hill  - Make  your 
photos  spectacular  with  hints  from  the  pros.  192  pgs.  full-color 


To  Order:  List  the  items  you  are  ordering  along  with  your  name  and  complete  mailing  address. 
Include  a shipping  fee  of  $2  for  the  first  item  and  $ 1 for  each  additional  item.  Checks  payable 
to:  AAZK  Book  Sales  ” (US  FUNDS  ONLY  - NO  CASH  OR  CODs  please).  If  you  are 
outside  the  US:  please  call,  write  or  fax  your  request  BEFORE  sending  any  money.  We  will 
help  you  find  the  best  form  of  shipment  & cost! 


Mail  requests  to:  AAZK  Beardsley  Zoo  Chapter,  attn:  Linda  Tomas,  1875  Noble  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  CT  06610-1600.  Phone:  (203)  394-6563  Fax:  (203)  394-6566  E-mail: 
beardsleyz@aol.com 
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SPECTRUM 


Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


Nutritionally  balanced 

Fixed  formulation  • Economical 


When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NEBRASKA  BRAND 

h 1 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/T amarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters—nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  It  all 

1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectnim,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


ABC  ^ 

Animal  behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 

Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 

Ark  Animals  of  California,  Gan  Dle^o,  CA 

Common  Training  Errors  101:  Clearing  Up  Confusion  Over 
Reinforcement  & Punishment  Terms 

QUESTION:  I am  having  some  difficulty  with  understanding  the  difference 
between  a few  terms.  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  negative 
reinforcement  and  punishment? 

ANSWER:  These  terms  are  confusing  to  many  people.  This  is  because  we 
associate  the  terms  with  a value  judgment.  For  use  of  these  terms  in  a training 
capacity,  they  should  be  viewed  as  the  addition  (+  positive)  or  removal  (-negative) 
of  something. 

In  training,  the  terms  we  use  are  usually  in  relationship  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  environment.  There  are  events  or  stimuli  that  are  appealing  (appetitive) 
and  those  that  are  not  appealing  (aversive). 

The  actions  affecting  this  situation  can  lead  to  the  addition  (+)  or  withdrawal 
(-)  of  something  in  relation  to  the  environment.  So,  a stimulus  is  either  being 
added  or  removed  and  is  said  to  be  positive  if  it  is  added,  or  negative  if  it  is 
removed. 

Next,  remember  that  we  are  referring  to  a relationship  between  behavior  and 
environmental  changes  when  we  refer  to  reinforcement  and  punishment. 
Reinforcement  refers  to  something  that  results  in  improvement  in  conditions 
for  the  animal,  while  punishment  refers  to  a relationship  that  results  in  decay 
or  worsening  of  conditions  for  the  animal. 

Positive  reinforcement  means  that  the  behavior  occurring  will  add  (+)  something 
positive  to  the  environment,  which  will  increase  the  probability  that  it  will  occur 
again  in  a similar  situation.  Negative  reinforcement  means  that  the  behavior 
occurring  will  remove  (-)  something  undesirable  from  the  environment,  which 
will  increase  the  probability  that  it  will  occur  again  in  a similar  situation. 
Negative  reinforcement  is  exhibited  by  escape  or  avoidance. 

Escape  and  avoidance  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  environment  for  the  animal 
(reinforcement)  by  removal  (-)  of  the  aversiveness  in/of  the  environment,  hence 
the  term  negative  reinforcement. 

Escape  is  when  something  aversive  is  happening  and  it  ends,  or  the  effects  are 
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reduced.  Avoidance  is  where  the  aversive  situation  is  prevented  from  occurring; 
or  when  it  is  prevented  from  escalating.  Are  you  still  with  me? 

So  now  let’s  look  at  punishment.  Positive  punishment  is  when  an  undesirable 
stimulus  is  added  (+)  and  decreases  the  probability  that  the  behavior  will  occur 
again.  Negative  punishment  is  when  a desirable  stimulus  is  removed  (-)  and 
decreases  the  probability  that  the  behavior  will  occur  again. 

The  correct  effects  of  punishment  result  in  the  behavior  being  suppressed,  but 
this  can  also  generalize  to  something  else  that  was  associated  with  the 
punishment  which  can  have  the  same  result.  If  the  response  or  behavior 
decreases  then  you  know  that  the  punishment  was  effective. 

The  presentation  of  positive  reinforcement  is  appetitive  while  presentation  of 
positive  punishment  is  aversive.  The  withdrawal  of  negative  punishment  is 
appetitive  while  the  withdrawal  of  negative  reinforcement  is  aversive. 

Basically,  if  the  stimulus  is  appetitive,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  occur 
again  (reinforcement).  If  the  stimulus  is  aversive,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
will  NOT  occur  again  in  the  future  (punishment).  The  behavior  that  may  have 
an  effect  on  the  environment  can  lead  to  one  of  these  events  being  added  (positive) 
or  withdrawn  (negative). 

Here  are  a few  definitions  for  more  clarity.  Think  of  the  + and  - signs  when  you 
use  the  terms  since  that  can  help  you  remember  that  they  refer  to  the  addition 
or  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus. 

Positive  (+)  Reinforcer 

A stimulus  whose  presentation  increases  the  probability  of  responding. 
Negative  (-)  Reinforcer 

A stimulus  whose  removal  increases  the  probability  of  responding. 

Negative  Reinforcement  (2): 

Escape 

Removes  an  aversive  condition  that  has  already  been  presented. 

Avoidance 

Prevents  an  aversive  condition  from  being  presented. 


Positive  (+)  Punishment 

A stimulus  whose  presentation  decreases  the  probability  of  responding. 


Negative  (-)  Punishment 

A stimulus  whose  removal  decreases  the  probability  of  responding. 
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stimulus 

An  agent  (as  an  environmental  change)  that  directly  influences  the  activity  of  a 
living  organism  or  one  of  its  parts. 

positive 

Marked  by  the  addition,  or  increase;  directed  or  moving  toward  a source  of 
stimulation. 

negative 

Marked  by  the  absence,  withholding,  or  removal  of  something  positive;  denoting 
the  absence  of  something;  lacking  positive  qualities;  directed  or  moving  away 
from  a source  of  stimulation. 

punishment 

Refers  to  a relationship  that  results  in  decay  or  worsening  of  conditions  for  the 
animal.  (Traditionally  punishment  is  thought  of  as  suffering,  pain,  or  loss  that 
serves  as  retribution.) 

reinforcement 

Refers  to  a relationship  that  results  in  improvement  in  conditions  for  the  animal. 
It  encourages  a response. 
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If  you  would  like  to  submit  a behavior  question/scenario  for  discussion 
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Primarilij  Primates,  Inc.  Provides 
for  lO  Former  Lab  (3liimps 


h 


omes 


For  eight  adult  chimps  and  two  toddlers,  the  sun,  sky  and 
wind  are  strange  and  exotic  additions  to  their  world;  a world 
which  opened  up  to  them  on  7 May  when  they  came  to  live 
at  Primarily  Primates,Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX,  the  oldest  and  largest 
primate  sanctuary  in  the  U.S. 


The  ten  chimps,  two  adult  males,  four  adult  females  and  two  youngsters  left  behind 
a life  in  5’  x 5'  x T laboratory  cages  at  New  York  University  at  the  Laboratory  for 
Experimental  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Primates  (L.E.M.S.I.R)-  When  this  research 
facility  closed  its  doors  in  1997,  it  was  left  with  24  unwanted  chimpanzees  that  had 
served  as  human  substitutes  in  AIDS  and  hepatitis  studies.  Few  alternatives  currently 
exist  for  animals  used  in  research  and  many  are  routinely  transferred  to  other  facilities 
where  they  are  subjects  in  often-times  invasive  research  studies. 

Dr.  Jim  Mahoney,  acting  director  of  L.E.M.S.I.R  sought  to  retire  as  many  chimps  as 
possible  rather  than  continuing  them  in  a research  facility  cycle.  Most  of  the  apes 
were  transferred  to  the  Coulston  Foundation  in  New  Mexico  which  still  uses  chimps 
in  HIV  and  toxological  studies. 


Primarily  Primates,  which  currently  houses  more  than  500  primates,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  used  in  research  studies,  took  on  the  cause  of  these  chimps  and  has 
successfully  raised  enough  funding  to  build  an  enclosure  for  them.  The  $151,000 
enclosure  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  built  for  the  retirement  of  chimpanzees  used  in 
research. 


On  7 May,  after  years  of  knowing  each  other  only  by  hoots  and  gestures  passed 
through  cage  bars.  Sherry,  Hope,  Marion,  Les,  Sean,  Sudio,  Shu  Shu,  Stella,  Mallory 
and  Amy  walked  into  the  open  air  of  their  enclosure  and  were  able  to  interact  with 
one  another.  The  toddlers  played  chase  and  tickle  games.  The  males  and  females 
began  working  out  their  dominance  hierarchy.  They  are  now  having  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  be  chimpanzees. 

The  last  17  chimps  still  owned  by  L.E.M.S.I.R,  but  housed  at  another  research  facility, 
now  have  a chance  to  be  retired  at  Primarily  Primates  as  well.  A challenge  grant  of 
$50,000  has  been  offered  and  Primarily  Primates  has  so  far  raised  nearly  $40,000 
towards  the  amount  needed  to  receive  the  challenge  grant  amount. 

Anyone  wanting  more  information  on  Primarily  Primates,  a 20-year-old  nonprofit 
501(c)(3)  organization,  you  may  write  them  at  P.  O.  Box  15306,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78212-8506,  or  call  (830)  755-4616. 

--excerpted  from  Primarily  Primates  New  Release  5/11/98 
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/f  Question  and i^ismforuK /or  tktoo  Fro/iss/oM/otCris/sflm^eteit 


By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Question 

What  types  of  ammunition  are  appropriate  for  a crisis  that  involves  dangerous 
animals? 

Comments 

The  type  of  ammunition  used  in  a crisis  management  situation  involving 
dangerous  animals  is  dependent  on  several  factores: 

1.  What  caliber  or  gauge  is  the  firearm  chambered  for?  If  it’s  a rifle  then  there 
is  a diversity  of  calibers  available  to  choose  from  on  the  market  today.  Hovever, 
if  we  are  talking  about  dangerous  animals  the  choice  spread  drops  considerably 
I tend  to  favor  the  “Big  Five”  approach  used  by  PH’s  (Professional  Hunters  in 
Africa)  that  recognize  five  distinct  dangerous  big  game  species:  Elephant,  Rhino, 
Lion,  Leopard,  and  Cape  Buffalo.  By  current  hunting  standards  in  Africa,  a 
rifle  should  be  chambered  in  .300  magnum  or  batter  for  larger  game.  This 
would  normally  start  off  with  the  .300  H&H,  then  300.  win.  mag.  and  move  up 
through  the  .375  H&H  (probably  the  most  popular  in  Africa),  and  finally  to  the 
.458  win.  mag.  There  are  numerous  other  caliber  choices  as  well,  including  the 
Weatherby  magnum  and  Nitro  Express  calibers  as  well. 

For  lighter,  thin-skinned  animals  such  as  hoofstock,  the  30-06  Springfield  is 
gaining  in  popularity  in  Africa.  When  it  comes  to  shotgun  gauges  the  only  real 
choice  is  the  12  gauge,  no  other  gauge  offers  the  variety  of  ammunition  choices 
readily  available  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  second  choice  would  be  the  10 
gauge,  but  it  is  extremely  unkind  in  the  recoil  department,  thereby  making  it 
difficult  to  control  and  leading  to  training  problems.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
conversation,  and  in  the  interest  of  space.  I’ll  stop  here. 

2.  What  types  of  dangerous  animals  do  you  have  in  your  collection?  In  short, 
does  your  collection  have  predominately  heavy,  thick-skinned  animals  such  as 
elephants  or  rhinos  or  does  it  range  towards  thin-skinned  animals  such  as  large 
cats,  hoofetock,  and  primates?  Ideally,  the  collection  should  dictate  your  needs. 
Heavier  calibers  for  larger  animals  and  smaller  calibers  for  smaller  animals. 
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3.  Larger  thick-skinned  animals  will  require  the  use  of  a solid  bullet.  “Solids” 
have  been  in  use  on  safari  for  decades  in  Africa.  The  earlier  versions  were 
referred  to  as  “conventional  solids”  (i.e.  Kynoch  Solids)  and  were  essentially  a 
lead  core  with  a metal  jacket.  A remnant  of  this  period  would  be  the  military 
full-metal  jacket  bullets.  Today  the  most  common  solid  in  use  are  the 
“homogeneous  solids”  which  are  composed  of  a single  hard  metal  or  alloy 
construction  throughout  with  no  metal  jacket  (i.e.,  A-Square  Monolithic  Solids). 

4.  For  lighter  thin-skinned  animals,  the  “soft  point”  is  still  one  of  the 
predominant  choices  today.  It  is  essentially  a light  composition  bullet  that  is 
designed  to  expand  on  impact. 

5.  For  a wide  range  of  animal  species  the  current  choice  is  “controlled  expansion 
bullets”.  These  incorporate  features  of  both  of  the  previously  mentioned  styles. 
This  makes  this  type  one  of  the  fastest  growing  designs  on  the  market  today, 
(i.e.,  Winchester  Fail-Safe). 

I do  want  to  interject  a few  personal  observations  for  any  institution  that  uses 
or  is  considering  the  use  of  deadly  force  in  a crisis  management  situation 
involving  dangerous  animals.  We  are  first  and  foremost  “Keepers  of  the  Wild”, 
and  as  such  are  conservationists  dedicated  to  preserving  endangered  species, 
not  taking  their  lives.  Deadly  force  should  be  used  only  as  a last  resort  when 
there  in  a clear  and  present  danger  to  human  life  due  to  contact  with  a dangerous 
animal.  I strongly  recommend  that  any  facility  that  uses  this  policy  seek  the 
appropriate  training  from  certified  Firearms  Instructors.  For  an  in-depth 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  weapons  response  in  zoological  institutions,  I 
recommend  watching  for  the  upcoming  AAZK  publication  Crisis  Management 
Resources,  which  should  be  available  in  the  near  future. 


NEXT  MONTH?  How  important  are  the  graphics  and  signage  to  the  safety  of 
a zoological  institution? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  coliunn  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF, 
635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management  His  education  and  expereince  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant; 
Shoot  Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper 
at  various  AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological 
institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/ 
First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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ENPANGEREP  SPECIES  ACT  UPPATE 


Congress  Daily  reported  on  6 May  that  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
wildlife  subcommittee  ranking  member  Harry  Reid  (D-NV)  “is  continuing  to 
distance  himself  from  the  Endangered  Species  Act  reform  legislation  (S.1180) 
he  cosponsors,  saying  he  is  ‘not  with  the  program’  unless  changes  are  made  to  a 
controversial  funding  mechanism  that  would  use  the  proceeds  of  public  land 
sales  to  pay  for  a portion  of  the  ESA.”  “Until  the  funding  source  is  resolved  ... 
I’m  not  part  of  the  ESA  bill,”  Reid  told  Congress  Daily.  Reid  added  that  he  may 
decide  at  a later  point  to  remove  his  name  from  the  bill,  though  he  noted  he 
would  not  do  so  without  first  consulting  Environment  and  Public  Works  ranking 
member  Max  Baucus  (D-MT),  the  only  other  Democrat  on  the  bill. 

Baucus  told  Congress  Daily  his  own  support  for  S.  1180  is  intact  though  he 
shares  Reid’s  concerns  about  funding  and  has  doubts  about  Majority  Leader 
Lott’s  amendments.  Baucus  said  these  issues  should  “not  mean  the  end  of  the 
bill.  There’s  still  time”  to  fix  the  funding  mechanisms  and  “we’ve  worked  long 
and  hard  ...  we’re  going  to  find  a solution.” 

Congress  Daily  reported  Republican  committee  staff  working  on  S.  1180  said 
they  “have  given  Reid  most  of  what  he  wants:  a commitment  to  explore 
alternative  funding  sources.”  Senate  committee  staff  claim  they  are  continuing 
to  negotiate  over  the  funding  mechanism  and  other  issues  though  no  specific 
funding  alternatives  or  amendments  have  been  seen. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  reauthorization  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dirk 
Kempthome  (R-ID),  S.1180,  seemed  destined  to  quickly  pass  through  the  Senate 
seven  months  ago  when  it  was  introduced.  Since  February,  however,  the  bill 
has  been  encumbered  by  the  amendments  proposed  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Trent  Lott  (R-MS)  and  more  recently  by  the  Domenici/Kempthorne  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Resolution.  According  to  the  20  April  Environment  & 
Energy  Weekly,  these  amendments  put  the  bill  in  “jeopardy  of  losing  key 
Democratic  and  Clinton  Administration  support,  thereby  raising  questions  about 
whether  it  will  move.”  Specifically,  the  Kempthome  bill  is  in  danger  of  losing 
principal  sponsors  Sens.  Harry  Reid  (D-NV)  and  Max  Baucus  (D-MT). 

During  the  budget  resolution  vote.  Senator  Pete  Domenici  (R-NM)  proposed 
selling  “excess”  BLM  lands  and  returning  the  proceeds  to  the  Treasury,  but  it 
was  Kempthome,  along  with  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Chairman 
John  Chafee,  who  suggested  channeling  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  to  the  ESA 
reauthorization  bill.  Although  the  language  does  not  specify  which  BLM  lands 
would  be  sold,  the  most  desirable  BLM  lands  such  as  those  adjacent  to  fast- 
growing Las  Vegas,  NV,  top  the  list  of  potential  money-makers.  Those  lands  are 
at  the  center  of  a proposal  by  Senators  Harry  Reid  (D-NV)  and  Richard  Bryan 
(D-NV)  which  calls  for  the  proceeds  generated  by  their  sale  to  remain  in  the 
state  for  infrastructure  and  education.  Senator  Reid  called  the  provision  a 
“poison  pill  intended  to  kill”  S.  1180...  “I’m  not  willing  to  be  a part  of  [S  1180] 
with  this  as  the  funding  mechanism.”  The  Clinton  Administration,  which  has 
supported  S.  1180,  also  opposes  the  BLM  land  sales  provision. 
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Some  Senate  Democrats  have  withheld  their  support  for  the  bill  because  of 
inadequate  funding  levels  for  landowner  incentives.  Earlier,  S.  1180  was  bogged 
down  by  negotiations  over  amendments  offered  by  Majority  Leader  Trent  Lott, 
which  would  make  recovery  implementation  agreements  voluntary;  grant 
greater  power  to  states;  and  alter  language  on  standards  for  candidate  species.” 

The  House  bill,  the  Endangered  Species  Recovery  Act,  HR  2351,  introduced  by 
Representative  George  Miller  (D-CA)  last  July,  has  105  bipartisan  cosponsors 
and  support  from  the  conservation  community  House  Resources  Committee 
Chair  Don  Young  (R-AK)  is  not  likely  to  grant  the  Miller  bill  hearings. 

—GrassRoots  Environmental  Effectiveness  Network  ( GREEN)  517198 


If  only  humans  had  the  memories  of  elephants 

An  interesting  report  by  the  Associated  Press  out  of  San  Francisco:  Staff  members 
and  volunteers  at  the  San  Francisco  Zoo  have  been  digging  holes  since  last  spring 
in  an  attempt  to  find  the  buried  head  of  Pennie,  an  Asian  elephant  that  died  in 
1995. 

After  Pennie  was  euthanized  due  to  a severely  unstable  hip  and  a suspected 
neurological  disorder,  zoo  officials  detached  and  buried  her  head  to  preserve  her 
skull  for  educational  use.  But  now  the  two  who  were  present  at  the  burial  can't 
remember  where  theyburied  it. 

"We're  trying  to  take  it  with  a sense  of  humor,  but  it's  serious  too  because  it's  an 
important  scientific  piece,"  says  Diane  Kisich,  who  manages  the  zoo's  collection  of 
bones. 

The  zoo  has  spent  about  $900  so  far  - mostly  to  rent  heavy  equipment  - to  dig  holes 
between  two  trees  that  were  used  as  markers  for  the  head's  grave.  Trouble  is,  there's 
at  least  40  feet  between  the  two  trees. 

"It's  been  an  adventure  because  it's  been  like  an  archeological  dig,"  says  associate 
curator  Michele  Rudovsky. 

In  December,  zoo  workers  found  the  spot  where  Pennie's  ribs,  internal  organs  and 
other  parts  were  buried.  That  gives  them  hope,  since  her  skull  is  supposed  to  be  in 
an  adjacent  pit. 

It  may  be  spring  before  they  finally  find  the  skull,  which  is  about  four  feet  across  at 
its  widest  point  and  about  three  feet  high.  Zoo  workers  speculate  that,  once  it's 
dry,  it  will  weigh  about  200  pounds. 

Kisich  suggested  the  zoo  place  a silver  dollar  with  any  future  bones  it  buries.  "Then 
we  can  use  a metal  detector." 
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HMENT 

/^♦’y'Behavioral  EnrlchmenU^ 
. TIONS  Occupational  Husbandry 


By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


We  thought  we’d  devote  a few  columns  this  year  to  various  “recipes”  for  making 
treat  items.  These  recipes  come  in  handy  for  a variety  of  enrichment  purposes, 
such  as  smearing  on  objects  in  exhibits,  hiding  in  boxes,  bags,  etc.,  or  just 
providing  different  ways  of  presenting  nutrition.  Take  care  to  ensure  that 
overfeeding  does  not  occur  by  reducing  the  standard  diet  amounts  appropriately. 

Pumpkin  Brownies  for  Primates:  This  is  a variation  of  the  Pumpkin  Paste 
recipe  found  in  the  Aug.  1994  issue  of  “The  Shape  of  Enrichment”  created  by 
combining  it  with  the  “Monkey  Brownie”  recipe  used  at  the  Virginia  Zoo.  I call 
the  new  recipe  Pumpkin  Brownies,  but  it  also  works  well  with  other  types  of 
fruit  pie  filling. 

4 cups  monkey  chow  dust 
1/2  cup  peanuts 
1/4  cup  peanut  butter 
1/2  cup  sunflower  seeds 
3/4  cup  raisins 

1 can  (1  lb)  pumpkin  or  other  pie  filling 
1/4  cup  honey 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  cut  into  squares  or  roll  into  balls. 

Jell-O  Eggs  for  Primates  and  Felids:  Using  a Jell-0  egg  mold  and  the  “jiggler” 
recipe  on  the  box,  I made  Jell-0  jiggler  eggs  for  our  zoo  primates.  I added 
raisins  to  the  “eggs”  as  they  hardened.  All  of  the  primates  seemed  to  enjoy 
them,  and  the  staff  enjoyed  watching  their  reactions  to  the  unusual  texture. 
Some  would  not  touch  their  novel  food  item  with  their  hands!  For  our  jaguars 
and  bobcat,  I used  plain  knox  gelatin  with  bits  of  raw  beef  I also  added  ground 
allspice  (as  suggested  by  our  Education  Curator,  Amy  Graves)  We  noticed  a lot 
of  phlemen  responses,  and  the  cats  also  batted  the  eggs  and  carried  them  aroimd 
their  exhibits.  (An  added  bonus  was  that  the  knox  gelatin  eggs  bounced!) 

—Nicole  Meese,  Zookeeper,  Warner  Park  Zoo,  Chattanooga,  TN 
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Fruit  Roll-ups:  Cut  a square  of  brown  paper  about  2' x 2".  Splatter  several 
spoonfuls  of  applesauce  onto  paper  then  roll  paper  up  - it  should  look  like  a very 
skinny  newspaper  or  a kid’s  fruit  roll-up.  The  apes  love  these  and  are  very 
careful  about  unrolling  them.  These  are  a great  and  easy  enrichment  item  for 
keepers  as  they  can  be  fed  through  the  mesh. 


Humus:  2 cans  chick  peas,  save  liquid  when  draining  cans,  garlic,  lemon 
juice,  parsley,  green  onion.  Place  peas  and  other  ingredients,  to  taste,  in  blender. 
Blend  well.  Add  reserved  chick  pea  liquid  as  needed  to  form  smooth  paste. 
Spread  in  treat  logs  or  directly  in  display. 

- Keeper  Staff,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  St.  Louis,  MO 


Canine  Biscuits: 

2.5  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

.5  cup  powdered  milk 

1 tsp.  garlic  powder 

1 T wheat  germ 

1 tsp.  beef  bouillon  granules 

6 T bacon  grease  or  meat  drippings 

legg 

.5  cup  ice  water. 

Combine  all  dry  ingredients.  Cut  in  drippings.  Mix  in  egg.  Add  enough  ice 
water  for  mixture  to  form  a ball.  Pat  to  .5  inch  thick,  cut  out  and  bake  (350°  F) 
until  very  hard  but  not  burned. 

- The  Editors  have  tried  this  recipe  with  domestic  dogs,  but  we  are  curious 
to  know  if  wild  canines  might  enjoy  them  too.  How  about  it? 

Could  be  a good  treat  to  hide  in  an  enclosure  - less  messy  than 
moist  food! 


You  are  invited  to  submit  material  for  the  Enrichment  Options 
Column-dhese  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichments  are 
encouraged.  Send  to:AKF  I Enrichment  Options,  635  S.  W,  Gage  Blvd., 
\Topeka,  KS  66606-2066, ^ 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety 
considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 
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Information  Please 


Anyone  with  information  or  advice  on  setting  up  a Keeper  Exchange  program,  both 
national  and  international,  please  contact  Monica  Olivera  at:  rhasket9@idt.net,  or 
c/o  the  Fort  Worth  Zoo,  1989  Colonial  Parkway,  Ft.  Worth,  TX  76110. 


I own  a private  facility  and  I raise  Bennett’s  wallabies  {Macropus  rufogriseus  frutica). 
The  question  I have  is  - how  common  are  twins  (or  2 joeys  in  one  pouch)  in  the 
Bennetts?  I have  a very  large  three-and-a-half-year-old  female.  She  gave  birth  to 
one  joey  on  11-20-97,  but  on  4-10-98,  it  was  discovered  that  she  has  two  joeys  in  her 
pouch  that  “appear”  to  be  approximately  6-8  weeks  apart  in  age.  This  enclosure 
only  houses  one  pair  of  wallabies,  so  it  is  impossible  for  the  second  joey  to  belong  to 
anyone  else.  I look  forward  to  any  feedback  on  why  this  happened,  how  it  happened, 
or  any  theories  anyone  might  have.  Also  any  information  on  multiple  births  in  any 
macropods  would  be  much  appreciated.  Please  contact:  Dusty  Ann  Gualco,  The 
Jumping  Pouch,  Route  2,  Box  84,  Tyron,  OK  74875;  phone/fax  (918)  374-2781. 


The  Charles  Paddock  Zoo  is  planning  to  create  an  exhibit  to  house  naked  mole  rats 
{Heterocephalus  glaber).  We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  information,  experiences 
and  tips  anyone  might  have.  We  are  especially  interested  in  photographs  of  exhibits 
Sind  service  areas.  Please  send  to:  Lisa  Conklin,  Charles  Paddock  Zoo,  9305  Pismo 
St.,  Atascadero,  CA  93422.  Phone:  (805)  461-7603;  Fax  - (805)  461-7625. 


We  are  considering  having  an  exhibit  with  bears  and  wolves  together.  The  exhibit 
is  about  1.5  acres  and  is  an  old  rock  quarry  with  access  up  to  a cliff  (20-40  ft.)  that 
goes  around  the  exhibit.  We  are  looking  for  any  institution  that  has  done  this,  and 
any  other  information  that  would  help  us  make  this  decision.  Please  contact:  Sherry 
Samuels,  Animal  Department  Director,  NC  Museum  of  Life  and  Science,  433  Murray 
Ave.,  Durham,  NC  27704.  (919)  220-5429,  ext.  333  or  Fax  (919)  220-5575. 


ANTARCTIC  TREATY:  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  reports  an 
international  agreement  to  preserve  the  entire  continent  of  Antarctica 
as  a global  wilderness  preserve  took  effect  January  15th.  The  accord 
bans  mining  and  oil  drilling  for  a minimum  of  50  years  and  forbids  a 
range  of  threats  to  wildlife,  including  pesticides  and  dogs.  “This  treaty 
is  a model,”  said  Representative  Sam  Farr  (D-CA).  “Despite  the 
incredible  pressures  for  economic  development,  the  world  has  committed 
to  stewardship.  If  we  can  do  this  in  Antarctica,  we  can  do  it  in  other 
places.”  —GREENlines  Issue  #542  1 / 15/98 
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Friday.  September  25. 1998 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  - Pre-Conference  Trip  #1  - Indiana  Cave  & Winery 

Saturday.  September  26. 1998 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  - Pre-Conference  Trip  #2  - Canoeing  and/or  hiking  at 
Shades  & Turkey  Run  State  Parks 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  - Board  of  Director  Meetings  & Committee  Meetings 

6 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  - Joint  Ice  Breaker  (Caribbean  Cruise  theme) 

Sunday.  September  27. 1998 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  - Paper  Sessions  including  presentations  by  Katy 

Payne,  elephant  communication  (bio-acoustics)  researcher  from 
Cornell  University,  and  Ian  Douglas  Hamilton,  internationally- 
known  elephant  researcher/conservationist 

7 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  - Workshops 

Monday.  September  28. 1998 

8 a.m.  to  Noon  - Paper  Sessions  including  presentations  by 

Tom  Foose,  International  Rhino  Foundation  and  Ian  Craig. 
Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy,  Kenya 
12  noon  until  10  p.m.  - Zoo  Day  which  will  include  the  following: 
-Lunch  and  Dinner  at  the  Zoo 
-Silent  and  Live  Auctions  at  the  Zoo 

-Kodiak  bear.  Ring-tail  lemur  and  Raven  training  and  Herp 
Husbandry  sssions  at  Zoo  (limited  to  30  people  each  - sign  up 
will  be  during  conference  registration) 

- Zoo  Olympics 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1998 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  - Paper  Sessions 

7 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  - Workshops  (including  Australasian  Rap  Session) 

Wednesday.  September  30. 1998 

8 a.m.  to  Noon  - Paper  Sessions 

2:00  to  3:30  p.m.  - General  Business  Meeting 
6 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  - Closing  Banquet  (Back  to  the  Jungle  theme) 

Thursdayto  Saturday.  October  1-3. 1998 

8 a.m.  - Post-Conference  Trip  to  Louisville  Zoo  and  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky.  Return  by  2 p.m.  Saturday,  October  3, 1998. 


1998  AAZK/EMA/AZH  National  Conference 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
September  26-30, 1998 

Hotel  Registration  Form 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Zip  Code Phonei ) 


Single  (1  person)  $95**  Arrival  Date 

Double  (2  people)  $95**  Departure  Date 

There  is  a $10  fee  for  each  additional  person  over  the  two  person  limit. 
**Room  rates  applicable  September  24  - October  1,  1998.** 

If  double  is  checked,  sharing  a room  with 

Credit  Card  # - - - Expiration  Date 

Name  on  card 

Signature 

Group  Reservation  - American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers 

- Guaranteed  reservations  require  a one  night’s  deposit  or  a major  credit  card. 

- Credit  cards  will  be  charged  for  first  night’s  room  and  tax  unless  canceled 
by  6 p.m.  the  day  of  arrival. 

~ Rates  subject  to  a 10%  hotel  tax. 

~ Hotel  accepts  Visa,  MasterCard,  Discover,  American  Express,  Diner’s  Club, 
and  Carte  Blanche. 

- Check  in  time  is  3 pm.  Check  out  time  is  12  pm. 

- Please  make  all  room  sharing  arrangements  between  attendees  prior  to 
making  room  reservations. 

~ To  make  reservations  by  phone,  call  1-800-333-3333.  Please  mention  that 
you  are  with  The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  (this  is  how  our  group 
conference  is  listed  in  the  hotel’s  computer). 

Please  return  this  form  to:  Radisson  Hotel,  City  Centre 

Attn:  Reservations 

31 W.  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Hotel  reservations  must  be  made  by  August  26, 1993, 


1998  AAZK/EMA/AZH  National  Conference 

Indianapolis,  IN  - Sept.  26-30, 1998 

Name 

Address 

City State/Province 

Zip/Postal  Code Phone  ( ) 

Institution 

Position 

Number  of  conferences  you  have  attended Presenting  a paper/poster? 

Participating  in  Zoo  Olympics? Special  meal  requirements 


REGISTRATION  FEES 

Registration  deadline:  August  1, 1998 

AAZK  Member  $125* 

AAZK  Member’s  Spouse  $125* 

Non-member  $175* 

Late  fee  (after  8/1/98)  $25 

DAILY  RATES 

Registration  deadline:  August  1, 1998 

Sat.  Sept.  26  - Icebreaker  $15  _ 

Sun.  Sept.  27  - Papers,  multi-media  night  $35  _ 

Mon.  Sept.  28  - Papers,  Zoo  day,  auction  $35  _ 

Tue.  Sept.  29  - Papers  $35  _ 

Wed.  Sept.  30  - Papers,  banquet  $45  _ 

**TRIPS  - Deadline  to  register  August  1, 1998 
Pre-conference  trips: 

Caving/Winery  tour  - Southern  Indiana(Sept.  25)  $50  _ 

Canoeing  on  Sugar  Creek  - Shades  State  Park  & $50  _ 

Turkey  Run  State  Park  (Sept.  26) 

Post-conference  trip: 

Louisville  Zoo,  Mammoth  Cave,  KY  (Oct.  1-  Oct.3)  $200 


T-shirts  ($12)  L XL XXL 


A $25  handling  fee  will  be  charged  for  refunds  prior  to  September  1, 1998.  NO  refunds 
after  September  1, 1998.  *Fee  includes  $25.00  contribution  to  AAZK  National.  Fee 
does  not  include  cost  of  Conference  Proceedings.  Please  make  check  payable  ($US)  to: 
AAZK  Conference,  Indianapolis  Zoological  Society 

Send  form  and  payment  to:  Denise  Wagner,  FDC,  AAZK  Conference, 
Indianapolis  Zoological  Society,  P.  O.  Sox  22309, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46222-0309 
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Final  Call  for  Papers 

^^Together  we  can  do  it  - there  is  strength  in  nwm6ers-”is  the  theme 
for  the  paper  sessions  and  workshops  at  the  1998  National  Conference. 
This  is  a joint  AAZK  conference  with  the  American  Zoo  Horticulturists 
and  Elephant  Manager’s  Associations. 

We  are  expecting  a record  number  of  abstract  submissions,  so  early 
contact  with  the  Program  Committee  is  critical.  Abstracts  will  be 
accepted  for  review  until  August  1, 1998.  Abstracts  should  be  limited 
to  one  to  two  paragraphs,  should  describe  in  detail  the  significance  of 
the  presentation  topic,  and  should  briefly  list  the  results,  conclusions, 
or  benefits  of  the  work  described.  Abstracts  that  are  poorly  written, 
that  do  not  contain  the  proper  submission  information,  or  do  not  otherwise 
meet  submission  criteria  will  be  returned  with  a letter  rejecting  the 
abstract  outright  or  suggesting  the  corrections  required  for  acceptance. 
Please  Note:  We  may  be  getting  a grant  for  joint  publication  of 
Conference  Proceedings,  therefore,  all  completed  manuscripts  in  final 
form  must  be  submitted  by  1 September  1998. 

We  are  seeking  papers  done  jointly  with  the  other  groups  for  the  opening 
sessions.  We  are  also  looking  for  participants  and  ideas  for  round  table 
discussions.  Please  submit  ideas  to  the  Program  Committee. 

Abstracts  must  include  the  following  information: 

Name  of  Presenter  and  Co  - Authors 

Zoological  Affiliation 

Position  / Title 

Title  of  Paper  / Workshop 

Audiovisual  Equipment  Needs 

One  to  two  line  Bio  or  “How  you  want  to  be  introduced  by 
the  moderator” 

Mail  Abstracts  to: 

Cheryl  Lent,  Chairperson  Paper  Committee 
1998  AAZK/AZH/EMA  National  Conference 
Indianapolis  Zoo 
1200  W.  Washington  St. 

Indianapolis,  IN  46222 

Fax  abstracts  to:  (317)  630-5153 

E-mail  abstracts  to:  Clent@mail.indyzoo.com 


CONFERENCE  NOTE:  Auction  items  should  be  mailed  to 
David  Hagan  at  the  Indianapolis  Zoo  at  address  above. 


Displacement  Aggression  in 
Captive  Green  Magpies 

( Cissa  chinensis) 

By 

Dolly  L.  Crawford,  Mammal  Keeper 
Denver  Zoological  Gardens,  Denver,  CO 


Abstract 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  high  infanticidal  rates  have  been  observed  in  Denver 
Zoo’s  two  breeding  populations  of  green  magpies  (Cissa  chinensis).  In  December 
of  1994,  it  was  observed  that  only  the  green  magpies  in  the  public  display  ( Pair 
B ) were  killing  their  young.  A second  pair  (Pair  A)  was  successfully  rearing  its 
young  in  an  off-exhibit  propagation  facility.  A h3^othesis  generated  from  these 
observations  was  that  Pair  B was  exhibiting  displacement  aggression  which 
resulted  in  low  reproductive  success.  To  test  this  h3^othesis.  Pair  B was  moved 
to  the  off-exhibit  breeding  facility  and  Pair  A was  moved  to  the  public  display. 
Results  of  this  study  showed  that  successful  rearing  of  young  by  wild-caught 
green  magpies  is  a function  of  privacy  and  enclosure  size.  Pair  B raised  a clutch 
of  chicks  for  the  first  time  without  infanticide  occuring.  Breeding  from  Pair  A 
was  unsuccessful  following  the  relocation. 

Key  words  : infanticide,  displacement  aggression 


Introduction 

Successful  reproduction  is  a source  of  pride  for  zoo  professionals,  but  sometimes 
animals  kill  their  young.  Infanticide  has  been  defined  as  “behavior  that  makes 
a direct  or  significant  contribution  to  the  immediate  death  of  an  embryo  or 
newly  hatched  or  born  member  of  the  performer’s  own  species”  ( Mock,  1984  ). 

This  curiosity  has  resulted  in  a wealth  of  new  information  about  the  causes  of 
infanticide  as  well  as  numerous  animal  species  in  which  it  has  been  recorded. 
To  date,  infanticide  has  been  reported  in  lions,  ground  squirrels,  fish,  spiders 
and  especially  in  birds.  Some  of  the  avian  species  which  have  demonstrated 
some  level  of  infanticide  include  house  sparrows  (Passer  domesticus)  dippers 
(Cinclus  cinclus),  ring-billed  gulls  (Larus  delawrensis),  magpies  (Pica  pica),  white 
spoonbills  (Platalea  leucorodia)  and  acorn  woodpeckers  (Metanerpesformicivorus). 

Ethologists  describe  five  reasons  why  infanticide  may  occur.  First,  the  chick 
may  be  exploited  as  a resource,  cannibalised  by  the  adults  and/or  siblings.  This 
is  common  for  herring  gulls  (Larus,  argentatus)  (Parsons,  1971),  carrion  crows 
(Corvus  corone  ) (Yom-Tov,  1974),  and  Mexican  jays  (Aphelocoma  ultramarind 
(Trail  et  al.,  1981). 
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Secondly,  a conspecific  may  be  killed  due  to  competition  for  resources  such  as 
food,  space  and/or  nesting  sites.  This  type  of  infanticide  is  prevalent  in  colonial 
nesting  species  when  these  factors  are  in  short  supply.  Among  others,  this  second 
type  of  infanticide  has  been  reported  in  herring  gulls  (Graves  and  Whiten,  1980) 
and  ring-billed  gulls  (Evans,  1970).  Beta-chicks  destined  to  die  in  their  own 
nest,  sometimes  seek  adoption  in  another  nest.  This  has  been  coined  the  “vagrant 
chick”  h5^othesis  (Graves  and  Whiten,  1980).  Although  most  vagrant  chicks 
are  killed  anyway,  a small  percentage  of  them  do  become  adopted. 

A third  cause  of  infanticide  could  be  considered  sexual  selection  (Hrdy,  1977).  A 
new  male  may  challenge  the  dominant  male  and  successfully  oust  him.  The 
new  male  may  then  kill  the  offspring  of  the  former  alpha  male.  This  action 
removes  the  genes  of  the  old  former  male  and  may  also  increase  the  proportion 
of  sexually  receptive  females.  Females  can  also  cause  infanticide.  In  one  such 
study,  a female  acorn  woodpecker  first  drove  off  the  alpha  female,  then  killed 
and  ate  her  chicks,  bred  with  the  alpha  female’s  mate  and  laid  her  own  clutch  of 
eggs  in  the  newly  vacated  tree  cavity  (Stacey  et  al.,  1983). 

A fourth  reason  is  parental  manipulation  of  progeny.  Rearing  birds  from  hatch, 
particularly  altricial  species  is  an  enormous  investment  of  time  and  energy  for 
adult  birds.  Adults  will  sometimes  choose  to  cut  their  losses  by  eliminating 
certain  offspring.  This  can  take  a variety  of  forms  such  as  egg  tossing  (Mumme 
et  al.,  1983),  egg  abandonment  (Southern,  1970),  egg  neglect  (Boersma  et  al., 
1979),  or  egg  dimorphism  (Mock,  1984).  A final  explanation  for  infanticide  is 
“social  pathology”  (Hausfater,  1984). 

Animals  have  developed  adaptive  behavioral  responses  to  the  stresses  that  they 
encounter  in  nature.  Periodic  exposure  to  these  stresses  are  therefore  necessary 
for  normal  development  (Shepherdson,  1993).  If  an  environment  is  stress-free, 
it  will  produce  abnormal  responses  to  stresses  when  they  do  occur.  Alternatively, 
chronic  or  unnatural  stresses  or  a lack  of  stresses  can  also  produce  abnormal 
responses  because  there  is  no  adaptive  behavior  to  alleviate  it  (Shepherdson, 
1993). 

An  example  of  social  pathology  is  displacement  aggression.  Lack  of  appropriate 
response  to  abnormal  stresses  (overcrowding,  lack  of  behavioral  space  on 
exhibition,  confinement  in  a small  area)  may  produce  aggression  towards 
conspecifics. 

For  instance,  higher  incidences  of  infanticide  were  reported  in  nesting  colonial 
species  when  investigators  infringed  on  the  birds’  territories  (Hunt  and 
Himt,1976).  In  this  paper,  social  pathology  due  to  environment  was  investigated 
as  the  cause  of  the  infanticide  observed  in  one  pair  of  long-tailed  green  magpies 
over  a period  of  three  years. 

The  Birds 

To  many  ornithologists,  birds  of  the  family  Corvidae  are  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  bird  world  (Pepperberg,  1991).  The  Corvidae  encompass  103 
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different  species  of  crow-like  birds.  Phylogenetic  relationships  describe  the  genus 
Cissa,  spp.  as  moderately  derived  (Goodwin,  1995).  Known  for  their  resilience 
and  adaptability,  corvids  inhabit  every  continent  on  earth  except  for  Antarctica. 
They  have  been  observed  soaking  their  own  food  when  caretakers  forgot  to  do 
so,  seeking  out  food  and  recruiting  help  (Heinrich,  1989)  and  are  exceptional 
mimics  (Bultron,  1983).  To  save  time  and  energy,  corvids  have  developed 
cooperative  himting  techniques  and  have  been  observed  using  tools  to  ease  their 
acquisition  of  food  (Savage,  1995).  Also  a trademark  of  corvids  is  their  tendency 
to  hide  food  in  caches.  One  study  found  crows  had  discovered  and  fed  from 
more  than  three-quarters  of  their  stored  food  which  had  been  hidden  two  days 
before  (Savage,  1995  ). 

Like  their  wild  counterparts,  the  two  pair  of  green  magpies  at  the  Denver  Zoo 
displayed  the  expected  repertoire  of  characteristics  such  as  mimicry  and  food 
caching.  Denver  Zoo’s  magpies  also  displayed  territorialism.  During  breeding 
season,  it  was  usual  for  the  keepers  to  be  attacked  by  the  male  bird  whenever 
they  entered  either  the  indoor  or  the  connecting  outdoor  flight  cage.  Further,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  male  and  female  magpie  to  display  in  a menacing 
fashion  whenever  keepers  came  to  close  to  the  exterior  of  their  enclosure.  These 
displays  consisted  of  a variety  of  high  pitched  shrieks,  head  bobbing,  repetitive 
flights  with  vocalizations  and  displays  with  erected  crests  . 

Due  to  these  behaviors,  care  was  taken  by  the  zoo  keepers  to  limit  the  amount 
of  disturbance  in  or  around  the  magpie  enclosures  during  breeding  season. 

Methods 

Two  male  and  two  female  green  magpies  were  obtained  by  the  Denver  Zoo  in 
February,  1994.  After  a one  month  quarantine  period.  Pair  B was  moved  to  the 
public  Theme  Hall  exhibit  at  Bird  World.  Pair  A was  moved  to  the  off-exhibit 
Bird  Propagation  Building.  To  encourage  both  pair  of  magpies  to  breed,  nest 
material  and  wicker  nest  baskets  were  provided.  Also,  keeper  intrusion  was 
limited  in  both  areas. 

At  Bird  World,  the  Theme  Hall  exhibit  is  a pentagon  measuring  2.4m  x 1.2m  x 
1.8m  (8ft  X 4ft  X 6ft).  To  provide  easy  viewing  of  the  birds  by  the  public,  the 
front  of  the  exhibit  is  a plate  glass  window  measuring  approximately  2.4m  x 
1.8m  (8ft  X 6ft).  Standing  at  the  railing  in  front  of  the  window,  the  public  was  a 
maximum  distance  of  approximately  1.0m  (3.2ft).  In  its  entirety,  the  Theme 
Hall  enclosure  has  an  area  of  5.18m^  (192ft^).  Above  the  window,  the  exhibit 
extends  upward  another  four  feet  to  serve  as  a hiding  place  for  the  birds  inside. 
It  is  in  this  area  where  nest  baskets  were  installed  for  breeding.  Silk  plants 
were  arranged  to  provide  cover  for  the  birds.  Although  keeper  traffic  around 
the  exhibit  was  kept  to  a minimum  during  breeding  season,  visitor  traffic 
remained  out  in  front  of  the  exhibit. 

Bird  Propagation  is  a building  containing  18  separate  breeding  flights;  12  flights 
on  the  north  side  of  the  building  and  nine  flights  on  the  south  side.  Situated  in 
the  back  of  the  building  on  the  south  side,  the  magpie  enclosure  measured  2.4m 
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X 3m  X 2.4m  (8ft  x 10ft  x 8ft).  This  inside  enclosure  has  an  area  of  17.3m^ 
(640ft^).  Pine  boughs  were  trimmed  from  neighboring  trees  for  cover.  Keeper 
traffic  was  kept  to  a minimum  around  and  inside  the  enclosure  during  breeding 
season. 

Attached  to  the  interior  flight  by  a 0.25m  (10  in.)  access  door  is  an  outside  flight 
of  the  same  dimensions.  It  has  a dirt  substrate  and  live  honeysuckle  {Lonicera, 
spp.))  and  wisteria  bushes  (Wisteria,  spp.)  for  cover.  Due  to  its  south  facing 
aspect,  this  flight  received  ample  sunlight  during  the  day.  Taken  together,  the 
two  propagation  flights  provide  a total  living  area  of  299m^  (1280  ft^). 

Survivability  of  chicks  in  the  two  locations  was  compared.  Survivability  was 
defined  as  the  number  of  chicks  alive  after  30  days  to  the  number  of  hatched 
chicks.  In  most  cases,  fertility  (by  candling)  could  not  be  determined  due  to  the 
aggressive  nature  of  the  birds.  However,  past  breeding  histories  demonstrated 
a high  fertility  rate  in  eggs  from  both  pairs. 

Breeding  History 

Each  of  the  four  magpies  were  paired  after  quarantine  was  completed.  Pair  B 
was  moved  to  Theme  Hall  in  March  of  1994.  The  birds  did  not  attempt  breeding 
the  remainder  of  the  year  (Table  I ). 

Pair  A was  moved  to  Bird  Propagation  in  March  of  1994.  By  12  April,  a clutch 
of  three  eggs  was  discovered  in  the  nest  basket.  This  first  clutch  was  incubated 
to  term  by  the  female  but  was  infertile. 

Beginning  on  4 December,  the  Pair  A female  began  sitting  a second  clutch  of 
four  eggs.  Three  of  these  hatched  on  26  Decemberl994.  The  fourth  egg  was 
later  tossed  out  of  the  nest  by  the  female.  Survivability  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
chicks  alive  after  30  days  to  the  number  of  hatched  chicks  was  100%  for  this 
clutch.  Three  chicks  fledged  early  the  following  year  ( Table  I ). 

However,  the  chicks  displayed  lethargy  and  delayed  independence  after  fledging. 
Often,  the  chicks  were  on  the  floor  of  the  enclosure  gaping  and  fluffed.  Due  to' 
these  observations,  it  was  decided  to  pull  the  chicks  so  that  antibiotics  could  be 
administered. 


Pair  ID 

#Eggs  laid 

#Eggs  Gone 

#Hatched 

#Chicks  Gone 

#Fledged 

%Survivability 

Pair  B 

Theme  Hall 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pair  A 

Bird  Prop 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

100 

Table  1.  Survivability,  1994 
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In  February  of  1995,  Pair  B in  Theme  Hall  laid  a clutch  of  three  eggs.  On  21 
February,  the  female  was  observed  removing  a fecal  sac  from  the  nest  and  a 
hatch  was  suspected.  The  following  day,  the  female  was  observed  feeding  a 
chick  in  the  nest.  A second  egg  cap  was  discovered  on  23  February  1995.  Then 
as  abruptly  as  it  began,  the  female  stopped  feeding  the  chicks.  By  8 March 
1995  neither  chick  remained  in  the  nest.  In  late  March,  a second  clutch  of  four 
eggs  was  laid,  but  three  of  the  four  eggs  disappeared  on  11  April  and  the  fourth 
egg  was  desiccated  in  the  nest. 

On  10  May,  two  eggs  from  a third  clutch  hatched.  Although  these  chicks  did 
not  exhibit  the  lethargy  of  the  Bird  Propagation  chicks,  they  were  pulled  for 
hand  -rearing  due  to  the  disappearances  of  prior  hatches.  These  two  chicks 
survived  (Table  2).  Meanwhile,  the  female  laid  a fourth  clutch  of  three  eggs  in 
early  Jime  and  two  of  the  eggs  hatched  on  22  June,  (the  third  egg  had  disappeared 
from  the  nest).  On  23  June,  the  two  chicks  were  missing  from  the  nest.  No 
other  breeding  was  attempted  by  Pair  B that  year. 

At  Bird  Propagation,  Pair  A was  rearing  a clutch  of  two  chicks  in  late  February. 
One  of  the  chicks  soon  disappeared.  Interestingly,  the  chick  which  remained 
exhibited  the  same  lethargy  and  delayed  independence  as  was  observed  in  the 
clutch  the  year  before.  Again,  the  chick  was  pulled  for  hand-rearing  and  survived 

(Table  2). 


Pair  ID 

#Eggs  Laid 

#Eggs  Gone 

# Hatched 

#Chicks  Gone 

#Fledged 

%Survivability 

PairB 

Theme 

Hall 

12 

4 

6 

4 

2 

33 

Pair  A 

Bird  Prop 

11 

0 

7 

1 

6 

85 

Table  2.  Survivability,  1995 

In  1996,  a total  of  15  eggs  were  laid  between  Pair  A and  Pair  B Green  magpies. 
At  Bird  Propagation,  the  breeding  diet  of  Pair  A was  changed  (Table  3).  The 
first  clutch  produced  by  Pair  A at  Bird  Propagation  did  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
symptoms  of  prior  clutches  and  these  three  chicks  fledged  without  incident  on 
29  Marchl996.  However,  Pair  B produced  10  eggs  during  that  year  of  which 
six  died  in  shell,  one  was  infertile,  one  egg  disappeared  and  two  chicks  died 
(Table  4). 
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Breeding  Diet  Before  1996 

Breeding  Diet  1996-1997 

V2  cup  fruit  mix 

V2  cup  fruit  mix 

3 tbsp.  chopped  greens 

3 tbsp.  chopped  greens 

1/2  cup  Kaytee  Exact  pellets 

1/2  cup  Kaytee  Exact  pellets 

1/4  cup  Purina  Dog  chow 

1/4  cup  Purina  Dog  chow 

2 thawed  mice  2X  day 

2 thawed  mice  2X  day 

Live  food  2X  day 

Live  food  2-3X  day 

Chopped  pinkie  mice  2X  day 

3Tbsp.  Nebraska  Brand  Bird  of  Prey  diet 

NeoCalglucon  calcium  supplement  IX  day 
Icc/lOOg  body  weight 

Table  3.  Diet  Regime  for  Pair  A at  Bird  Prop 


Pair  ID 

#Eggs  Laid 

#Eggs  Gone 

#Hatched 

#Chicks  Gone 

#Fledged 

%Survivability 

PairB 

Theme  Hall 

10 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Pair  A 

Bird  Prop 

5 

0 

3 

0 

3 

100 

Table  4.  Survivability,  1996 

Records  showed  a conclusive  lack  of  breeding  success  from  Pair  B.  Infanticide 
was  confirmed  in  Pair  B but  the  causes  for  it  were  not  understood  by  the  staff. 
Both  birds  consistently  performed  aggressive  displays  toward  crowds  of  people 
standing  in  front  of  the  exhibit.  These  displays  consisted  of  vocalizing  with 
crests  erected  and  vocalizing  while  jumping  toward  the  glass  front  of  the  exhibit. 

A hypothesis  borne  from  these  observations  of  the  birds  was  that  Pair  B was 
exhibiting  displacement  aggression  towards  the  eggs/chicks  due  to  the  stresses 
associated  with  the  enclosure’s  proximity  to  crowds  of  people.  It  was  decided  to 
switch  the  two  pairs  enclosures.  In  May  of  1996,  Pair  B was  moved  to  the 
quieter  and  larger  Bird  Propagation  enclosure  for  breeding.  Pair  A,  which  had 
demonstrated  reproductive  success,  was  moved  to  the  smaller  Theme  Hall 
enclosure. 

Pair  B produced  a clutch  of  three  eggs  the  following  year.  As  done  with  pair  A 
the  year  before.  Pair  B was  given  the  improved  breeding  diet  complete  with 
Neo-Calglucon®  calcium  supplement. 
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That  same  year,  Pair  B reared  their  first  clutch  of  chicks  without  incident  (Table 
5 ).  At  Theme  Hall,  Pair  A female  laid  six  eggs  in  1997.  These  eggs  were 
candled  and  only  one  was  fertile.  Since  breeding  was  not  recommended  for  Pair 
A for  1996,  eggs  from  Pair  A were  pulled  and  discarded. 


Pair  ID 

#Eggs  Laid 

#Eggs  Gone 

thatched 

//Chicks  Gone 

#Fledged 

VoSurvivability 

PairB 

Theme  Hall 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

100 

Pair  A* 

Bird  Prop 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Pair  A was  managed  for  no  breeding  in  1997 


Table  5.  Survivability,  1997 


Discussion 

A decrease  in  infanticide  was  observed  in  Pair  B after  they  were  moved  to  Bird 
Propagation.  This  could  have  been  due  to  the  improved  breeding  diet  they  were 
given,  or  to  the  larger  exhibit  size,  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  limited  intrusion 
in  and  around  their  enclosure,  or  to  a combination  of  these  factors.  However, 
the  larger  exhibit  size  was  the  most  conclusive  since  the  new  diet  was  not  eaten 
consistently.  The  thawed  mice  dosed  with  the  calcium  supplement  were  not 
always  taken  daily  by  the  birds.  Also,  no  special  efforts  were  made  to  limit  the 
amount  of  foot  traffic  or  noise  around  their  enclosure.  Cleaning  was  performed 
as  usual. 

Unexplained  was  the  incidence  of  infanticide  shown  in  Pair  A while  housed  at 
Bird  Propagation.  A possible  explanation  is  that  the  chicks  were  imhealthy 
amd  so  the  parents  were  “cutting  their  losses”  as  described  by  Mock  (1984). 
Data  shows  that  survivability  was  higher  when  it  occurred  in  the  Bird 
Propagation  enclosure  than  the  Theme  Hall  enclosure,  irrespective  of  which 
pair  of  green  magpies  inhabited  it. 

Being  territorial  and  aggressive  by  nature,  birds  have  been  shown  in  the  several 
studies  cited  in  this  paper  to  be  predisposed  to  infanticidal  acts  when  confronted 
with  tension-building  experiences.  This  behavior  may  be  true  for  green  magpies 
as  well.  Theme  Hall  magpies  displayed  aggressively  to  the  crowds  of  people 
during  the  day.  In  fact,  the  male  bird  of  Pair  B was  recorded  spending  the 
majority  of  its  time  displaying  aggressively  to  guests  as  they  passed  by  (Crawford, 
unpublished  data). 

Implications  that  this  study  may  have  on  the  captive  management  of  large, 
territorial  birds  like  the  magpies  are  consequential.  If  zoos  and  zoo  keepers  are 
to  successfully  reproduce  corvids,  elements  of  environment  must  be  given  at 
least  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  diet  and  husbandry. 
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We  will  continue  the  study  by  switching  the  two  pair  of  green  magpies  again. 
Also,  standardization  of  the  diet  will  be  accomplished  in  both  environments  as 
the  new  breeding  diet  seemed  to  reduce  lethargy  in  chicks. 
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Delisting/Downlisting  Endangered  Species  is  USDI  Priority 

In  a press  release  issued  in  early  May  1998,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce 
Babbitt  announced  that  the  Interior  Department,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and 
the  Administration  in  general  will  make  a priority  out  of  delisting  or  downlisting 
close  to  two  dozen  endangered  species  “that  are  healthy  and  thriving  once  again”. 
The  policy  instigates  a process  of  moving  approximately  24  species,  including 
bald  eagles  (Haliaetus  leurcocephalus),  either  off  the  Endangered  Species  List 
or  down  to  the  less  critical  “threatened”  category  over  the  next  two  years. 

Currently,  1,135  species  (466  animals  and  669  plants)  are  on  the  ESA  list  and 
an  average  of  85  species  has  been  added  each  year.  Other  animal  species  included 
for  delisting  are  the  gray  wolf  (Canis  lupus)  and  the  peregrine  falcon  {Falco  p. 
anatum). 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  Congress’  failure  to  reauthorize  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  during  its  last  two  sessions.  Babbitt  stated:  “Will  Congress 
reauthorize  the  Act  this  year?  Maybe,  maybe  not.  That’s  up  to  the  Hill... But 
they  should  take  note:  This  is  just  the  beginning.  Now,  on  my  watch,  this 
Administration  will  continue  to  focus  our  efforts  on  creative,  responsible  ways 
to  get  and  keep  these  species,  and  many  more,  off  the  list  and  back  to  safe  and 
healthy  habitat  and  robust  population  levels  once  a again.” 

In  a related  endangered  species  news  item,  the  Associated  Press  has  reported 
that  Ohio  will  continue  to  classify  the  bald  eagle  as  an  endangered  species  even 
though  federal  protection  for  the  bird  has  been  lifted.  Ohio  officials  worry  the 
federal  decision  will  make  people  think  the  birds  are  less  important  if  they  are 
no  longer  endangered,  said  Dave  Risley  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  known  number  of  nesting  pairs  in  Ohio  has  risen  from  four  to 
47  during  the  past  20  years.  Bald  eagles  are  also  protected  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act. 


Sources:  US.  Fish  & Wildlife  News  Release  6 May  1998  and  GREENlines  Issue  #622 
5/8/98  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife 


Canadian  Goose  Endangered  Status  Under  Reconsideration 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  is  reviewing  the  endangered 
species  status  of  the  Aleutian  Canada  goose  (Branta  canadensis  leucopareia)  in 
Alaska,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  This  subspecies  resembles  other 
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small  Canadian  geese;  save  for  a white  neck  ring  at  the  base  of  their  black 
necks  present  once  the  birds  reach  adulthood.  Further,  this  is  the  only  subspecies 
of  Canada  goose  whose  range  once  encompassed  both  North  America  and  Asia. 

This  island-nesting  species  was  listed  as  endangered  in  1967  when  its 
populations  declined,  primarily  due  to  perdition  by  introduced  Arctic  foxes 
{Mopex  lagopus)  and  red  foxes  (Vulpes  vulpes)  on  its  nesting  islands.  A formal 
recovery  plan  was  undertaken  in  1974  and  by  1990,  the  status  of  the  goose  was 
reclassified  from  endangered  to  threatened.  Now,  the  USFWS  believes  that 
censuses  on  the  breeding  and  wintering  grounds  of  the  species  justifies  delisting 
the  species  and  considering  it  as  fully  recovered. 

Further  information  about  the  delisting  decision  and  any  comments  regarding 
that  action  should  be  directed  to  Anthony  DeGange,  USFWS,  1011  E.  Tudor 
Road,  Anchorage,  AK  99503. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online,  9 April  1998  (vol.  63,  no.  68) 


Reopening  of  Kalahari  Gemsbok  National  Park  Gate  Proposed 

The  South  African  National  Parks  (SANP)  agency  is  considering  reopening  the 
entrance  gate  to  Namibia  at  Mata-Mata  in  the  Kalahari  Gemsbok  National 
Park  (KGNP)  to  allow  tourists  another  means  of  access  to  the  park.  KGNP  is 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Africa,  between  Namibia  and  Botswana 
and  covers  an  area  of 9590  square  kilometers.  The  recommendation  of  the  SANP 
would  come  after  a full  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  (EIA)  process.  The 
gate  was  closed  in  1990  and  reopening  is  now  being  considered  pursuant  to  an 
arrangement  between  Botswana,  Namibia  and  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  tourism  in  the  area  without  detracting  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
park. 

The  park  is  home  to  various  species  of  antelope  including  eland,  gemsbok,  blue 
wildebeest,  red  hartebeest  and  springbok,  lions,  leopards,  cheetahs,  both  spotted 
and  brown  hyenas,  black-backed  jackals  and  over  200  different  species  of  birds. 

As  currently  proposed,  SANP  would  restrict  access  to  both  day  tourists  and 
overnight  who  would  be  allowed  to  stay  up  to  two  nights  within  the  park.  The 
primary  concern  about  reopening  the  gate  revolves  around  vehicle  traffic  along 
the  Auob  riverbed,  which  could  disturb  migration  and  grazing  patterns  of  the 
wildlife  living  within  the  park’s  confines. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa,  an  online  African  news  service  30  April  1998 


Trade  Kills  Tigers  and  Hastens  Extinction  Possibility 

Reuters  has  reported  that  the  London-based  Environmental  Investigation 
Agency  announced  tigers  will  be  all  but  extinct  in  five  years  if  major  governments 
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do  nothing  to  halt  illegal  trade  in  medicines  based  on  tiger  body  parts.  EIA  said 
endangered  animal  trafficking  is  second  only  to  the  multi-million  dollar  illegal 
drug  trade.  EIA  singled  out  Japan  as  being  guilty  of  showing  “no  political  will  j 
to  do  anything  about  banning  tiger  products.”  Trade  in  tiger  parts  has  been 
illegal  since  1987.  The  tiger  population  in  India,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
species,  is  less  than  3,000.  There  are  5,000  tigers  worldwide. 

Additionally,  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  reported  in  January  that  an  ’ 
undercover  survey  found  shops  in  seven  cities,  including  San  Francisco  and  Los  | 
Angeles,  sell  illegal  medicines  containing  parts  of  tigers  and  other  endangered 
animals.  Products  include  parts  of  tigers,  rhinos,  leopards,  musk  deer  and  bears. 
“...The  US... is  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  world’s  rapidly  disappearing  i 
tigers,”  said  Ginette  Hemly  of  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

Sources:  GREENlines  Issue  503  3/14/98  and  GREENlines  Issue  #549  1/25/98  from 
The  Defenders  of  Wildlife 


Report  Says  Florida  Panther  Shot 

The  Associated  Press  reported  in  late  April  that  Florida  state  wildlife  officials 
found  a female  Florida  Panther  shot  dead  near  Naples,  FL,  the  first  endangered 
panther  shot  to  death  in  southern  Florida  in  over  a decade. 

Florida  panthers  are  one  of  the  world’s  most  endangered  mammals,  with  only 
30-50  believed  living  in  the  wild.  The  Florida  game  and  fish  commission  is 
offering  a reward  of  up  to  $5,000  for  information  leading  to  an  arrest  and 
conviction  in  the  panther’s  shooting  death. 

Source:  GREENlines  Issue  #613  4/27/98  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife 


State  Endangered  Species  Website  Established 

GREEN,  in  conjunction  with  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  announces  the  creation  of 
new  web  pages  to  provide  activists  with  updates  to  state  endangered  species 
legislation  throughout  the  1998  state  legislative  sessions.  State  session  dates, 
citations  to  state  endangered  species  acts  and  current  bill  information  are 
available  for  all  50  states.  The  address  is:  http://www.defenders.org/stateesa.html 

Source:  GREENlines  Issue  #575  3/4/98  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife 
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Extirpation  of  an  Eyeball  in  a Sambar 

(Cervus  unicolor) 

By 

Dr.  M.  Ahamed  Ibrahim,  Consulting  Veterinarian 
Malyandipattinam  - 642  114 
Tamilnadu,  India 


Surgical  conditions  affecting  the  eye  in  deer  are  very  rarely  reported.  The  present 
study  reports  the  surgical  management  of  an  eye  injury  in  a sambar  {Cervus 
unicolor). 

Case  History:  A female  sambar  of  approximately  three  years  of  age,  received 
from  Palakkada,  Kerala,  was  shifted  to  the  mini  zoo  of  the  Aliyar  Dam  Park, 
Pollachi.  One  day  the  animal  was  disturbed  by  some  visitors  and  began  running 
aimlessly  about  in  excitement,  and  its  right  eye  was  injured. 

Clinical  Examination:  For  clinical  examination,  the  animal  was  sedated  using 
35mgof  Ketamine®  hydrochloride^  (at  Img/kg  body  weight)  and  26mg  of 
Xylazine®  hydrochloride^  (at  0.75mg/kg  body  weight)  intramuscularly. 

After  sedation,  which  set  in  11  minutes,  the  animal  was  examined.  Detailed 
examination  revealed  that  the  right  eyeball  was  injured  and  also  infested  with 
maggots.  The  animal  was  transferred  to  the  veterinary  clinic  for  further 
treatment.  The  affected  eye  was  irrigated  with  1%  boric  acid  solution.  The 
maggots  were  removed  manually  and  turpentine  gauze  was  packed  inside.  Blood 
samples  were  collected  for  routine  examination.  The  hematological  findings 
were  as  follows: 


l.Hb 

14.6  g/dl. 

2.  PCV 

45% 

3.  ESR 

4mm/hour 

4.  RBC  count 

13.6  X lO^/cmm 

5.  WBC  count 

3.9  X 10^/cmm 

6.  Differential  count 

a)  Neutrophils 

60% 

b)  Lymphoc5d:es 

34% 

c)  Monocytes 

4% 

d)  Eosinophils 

2% 

e)  Basophils 

Nil 

After  two  days  the  animal  was  again  sedated  and  on  examination  it  was  revealed 
that  the  eyeball  was  partially  necrosed  and  hence  it  was  decided  to  extirpate 
the  eyeball. 

Surgical  Management:  The  animal  was  sedated  using  42.5mg  of  Ketamine® 
hydrochloride  (at  1.5  mg/kg  body  weight)  and  35mg  of  Xylazine®  hydrochloride 
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(at  1 mg/kg  body  weight)  intramuscularly.  After  sedation  which  set  in  three 
minutes,  the  site  was  prepared  for  surgery.  Retro-bulbar  block  was  made  using 
4ml  of  2%  lignocaine  hydrochloride^. 

The  palpebral  borders  of  the  eyelids  were  temporarily  sutured  together. 
Retracting  the  skin  edges,  the  eyeball,  along  with  its  muscles,  was  detached 
from  the  bony  orbit  by  blunt  dissection  between  the  Tenon’s  capsule  and  bony 
orbit.  After  division  of  the  attachments  close  to  the  base  of  the  orbit  and  removal 
of  the  eyeball,  the  orbital  cavity  was  packed  with  povidone-iodine^  gauze  to 
control  bleeding.  The  skin  edges  were  united  by  apposition  sutures  leaving  a 
small  gap  at  the  inner  commisure  for  removal  of  the  gauze  packing  the  next 
day. 

The  whole  operative  procedure  was  completed  in  45  minutes.  An  injection  of 
Yohimbine  hydrochloride^  12.5mg.  was  given  intramuscularly  to  reverse  the 
anesthetic  effect  of  Xylazine  hydrochloride.  After  45  minutes  of  sedation,  the 
animal  showed  complete  recovery  without  any  side  effects. 

Post-Operative  Management:  the  animal  was  given  250mg  capsules  of 
Azithromycin  dihydrate^,  orally  for  seven  days  and  injections  of  B-Complex 
with  liver  extract"^,  2ml  intramuscularly  on  alternate  days.  Povidone-iodine 
ointment®  was  applied  over  the  surgical  wound.  The  cutaneous  sutures  were 
removed  on  the  10th  post-operative  day  and  the  wound  completely  healed  in  15 
days. 

Summary:  A case  of  an  irreparable  eye  injury  in  a sambar  and  its  successful 
management  and  treatment  is  reported. 

1.  Ketalar,  Parke-Davis  (India)  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India 

2.  Xylazil,  Troy  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  Australia 

3.  Gesican,  SG  Pharmaceuticals,  Vadodara,  India 

4.  Wokadine  Scrub,  Wockhardt  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India 

5.  Antagozil,  Troy  Laboratories,  Ltd.  Australia 

6.  Aziwok,  Wockhardt  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India 

7.  Beekom-L,  Wockhardt,  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India 

8.  Wokadine  Ointment,  Wockhardt,  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India 


Zoo  Maintenance  Group  Announces  Name  Change 

As  our  membership  has  grown  and  diversified,  our  professional  members  have  voted  a 
name  change  to  reflect  this.  The  Aquarium  and  Zoo  Maintenance  Association  (AZMA)  is 
now  known  as  the  Aquarium  & Zoo  Facilities  Association  (AZFA).  This  better  reflects 
our  membership  which  now  consists  of  managers,  maintenance  and  construction 
tradespeople,  architects,  planners,  exhibit  & graphics  curators,  custodians,  physical  plant 
engineers,  transportation  technicians  and  life  support  specialists.  Please  consult  our 
organization  with  any  zoo  and  aquarium  facilities  concerns,  problems  or  questions. 
Contact  Dick  Chodera  at  (216)  661-6500,  ext.  271.  submitted  by  D.  Miller,  The  Phoenix 
Zoo,  Phoenix,  AZ 
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Review 


The  World  of  the  Shorebirds 

by  Harry  Thurston 

Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco,  1996  deGraauw,  Bird  Curator 

Hardback  $27.50  Nashville  Zoo,  Nashville,  TN 


Harry  Thurston  grew  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  and  seems  to  have  a life  long  affair 
with  the  waters  edge.  As  the  author  of  several  other  books  and  articles  concerning 
the  natural  world  he  exemplifies  his  love  for  the  ‘tide’  in  Shorebirds. 

Biodiversity:  Long  legs,  long  bills,  and  sharp  wings  (Chapter  1)  gives  a brief 
description  of  the  physiology  of  shorebirds  as  well  as  a natural  history  lesson  on 
shorebirds  as  a whole.  Thurston  discusses  the  taxonomic  differences  in  families 
such  as  Charadriidae  and  Scolopacidae.  Throughout  chapter  one  I learned  in  brief 
detail  feeding  habits,  diets  and  mating  systems  of  shorebirds.  A North  American 
map  displays  the  breeding  grounds  of  shorebirds.  The  chapter  is  summed  up  with 
The  Shorebird  Year:  Fast  Forward;  a quick  travel  guide  for  shorebirds. 

Hemispheric  Travelers  (Chapter  2)  goes  into  detail  about  the  astonishing  migration 
of  shorebirds.  I learned  the  Baird’s  Sandpiper  migrates  at  altitudes  of  13,000  feet 
and  that  some  species  fly  2500  miles  at  one  flight!  More  maps  involve  flyways  of 
shorebirds  in  detail.  Migratory  preparation  is  detailed  as  well  as  suitable  stop  over 
habitats.  The  risks  of  migration  are  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  Conserving  Shorebird  Oases  (Chapter  3)  Thurston  taps  right  into  the  theory  of 
conserving  habitat.  It  tells  of  the  perils  of  shorebirds,  giving  precise  numbers  of 
remaining  birds.  Touching  on  pollutants,  specific  details  are  offered  on  items  such 
as  DDT  and  DDE,  the  same  toxins  that  decimated  raptor  species  also  caused 
shorebird  populations  to  plummet.  Inadvertent  human  encroachment  is  certainly 
another  problem  for  shorebirds  and  is  discussed  as  well. 

Conservation  Efforts:  Links  in  the  Chain,  offers  hope  in  shorebird  conservation. 
Awareness,  as  with  any  conservation  effort  is  offered  through  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  International  Association  of  Wildlife  Agencies  and  a new  group 
called  the  Western  Hemisphere  Shorebird  Reserve  Network.  Thurston  closes  with 
one  more  map  to  go  along  with  the  latter  organization.  It  entails  shorebird  reserve 
network  sites  in  the  western  hemisphere.  A nice  bibliography  follows  the  text. 

When  I received  ‘Shorebirds’  I thought  I had  gotten  another  ‘coffee  table’  book.  In 
reading  it,  I found  a very  educational,  extremely  well  photographed  text  book  by  an 
author  that  is  truly  compassionate  about  these  creatures  as  well  as  writing.  Thurston 
has  also  published  poetry  in  the  past  and  his  style  of  writing  is  artistic  enough  to 
keep  me  interested  in  the  topic  and  descriptive  enough  to  keep  me  interested  in  the 
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book.  Not  a field  journal  or  symposium  minutes  but  a darn  good  book  to  spark  the  ’ 

interest  on  a neglected  species  in  the  natural  and  captive  world.  i; 

i: 

Mammals  of  Alaska:  A Comprehensive  Guide  from  ! 

the  Publishers  of  Alaska  Geographic  l| 

The  Alaska  Geographic  Society,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1996  I 

Paperback,  176  pgs.,  $17.95 

Review  by  Chris  Pfefferkorn,  Collection  Manager  |i 

I] 

Metro  Washington  Park  Zoo,  Portland,  OR  jj 

i 

This  guide  was  written  as  a replacement  for  the  original  Alaska  Geographic 
monograph,  Alaska  Mammals  (vol.  8,  No.  2)  and  intended  to  serve  as  a source  of  | 
information  for  wildlife  watchers  who  travel  to  or  are  interested  in  the  mammal  | 
diversity  of  Alaska.  The  guide  was  written  and  edited  by  the  staff  of  Alaska  | 
Geographic  with  the  assistance  of  scientists  from  various  federal  and  state  wildlife  ! 
agencies.  ! 

The  guide  includes  all  of  Alaska’s  mammal  species  listed  for  the  state  as  of  January,  j 
1996,  in  a well  written  concise  format.  The  information  contained  in  the  book  is 

i 

general,  but  the  information  given  is  pertinent  and  helpful.  The  guide  includes  ! 
mammals  from  the  mainland  rodents  to  the  cetaceans  that  are  found  off  the  coast  of  | 
Alaska.  Each  entry,  listed  in  alphabetical  order  by  common  name,  gives  the  common  1 
name,  scientific  name  a description  of  color  and  size,  range,  diet  and  life  history  to 
include  reproductive  information.  The  book  uses  a color  coded  bar  at  the  top  of  each  j 
page  that  allows  the  user  quick  reference  to  their  animal  of  choice.  Each  entry  is 
accompanied  by  an  incredible  glossy  photo  showing  each  animal  in  their  environment, 
wherever  a photo  of  the  individual  is  not  available  a photo  representative  of  the 
genus  is  included.  An  Added  bonus  is  a section  that  lists  the  accessible  places  in 
Alaska  to  see  the  mammals  that  are  found  within  the  guide.  This  section  lists  each 
place  and  gives  the  names  of  the  mammals  most  likely  to  be  found.  Also  included  is 
a small  map  of  Alaska  that  shows  the  location  of  five  of  the  better  known  parks  and 
preserves  in  the  state.  A small  glossary  and  additional  reading  sections  finish  out 
the  guide. 

This  guide  is  very  informative  and  useful  to  the  weekend  as  well  as  the  seasoned 
outdoorsman,  or  anybody  interested  in  the  diverse  wildlife  of  Alaska.  The  color 
codes  for  quick  reference  and  concise  meaningful  information  make  this  guide  one 
of  the  easier  to  use.  If  you  are  planning  a trip  to  Alaska  or  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  mammals  of  Alaska,  I would  recommend  you  add  this  guide  to  your  library. 

Chameleons:  Their  Care  and  Breeding 
By  Linda  J.  Davison 

Hancock  House  Publishers,  Blaine,  WA,  1997 
Softcover,  112  pgs.,  $29.95 

Review  by  Nell  Bekiares,  Graduate  Student 
Southern  Illinois  University  & St.  Louis  Zoo 

Davison’s  book  would  be  a welcome  addition  to  zoo  libraries,  herpetological 
departments  and  private  breeders  and  owners.  The  book  has  many  positive  attributes 
— great  photos,  detailed  information  and  sources  of  further  information. 
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The  book  begins  with  the  natural  history  of  chameleon  species  including  habitats, 
anatomy,  and  behavior.  Davison,  as  a breeder  of  chameleons  for  many  years,  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  knowing  the  animal  in  the  wild.  Those  who  manage 
their  chameleons  with  the  most  attention  to  natural  conditions  will  have  the  most 
positive  experiences. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  history,  Davison  addressed  the  concerns  of  breeders  and 
owners.  There  is  detailed  information,  along  with  photographs,  of  diseases  commonly 
encountered,  housing  options,  diet  and  general  care. 

The  book  concludes  with  brief  but  informative  accounts  of  21  different  species  of 
chameleons,  again  accompanied  by  many  quality  photographs.  Davison  has 
successfully  described  both  wild  and  captive  conditions  for  those  species  such  as 
country  and  habitat  of  origin,  sizes  of  males  and  females,  anatomical  features, 
temperature  and  humidity  level  for  captivity,  reproductive  behavior  and  general 
ease  and  success  of  care  in  captivity. 

The  only  negative  one  might  argue  is  that  Davison  wrote  the  book  with  experience 
and  the  assistance  of  only  a few  other  chameleon  experts.  I would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  chapters  written  by  others  or  a complete  listing  of  all  those  whose  expertise 
was  utilized.  The  bibliography  is  very  short  and  might  not  be  of  much  assistance  to 
the  reader  desiring  to  find  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  index  is  very  specific  and 
provides  references  within  the  book  very  well.  In  addition,  Davison  has  provided  a 
glossary  of  terms,  so  this  book  is  suited  to  the  novice  as  well  as  the  expert. 

Overall,  this  book  is  well  worth  the  price.  The  detail  to  which  Davison  has  gone  is 
excellent  and  the  photographs  are  both  well-composed  and  a great  asset  to  the  text. 


Orangutan  SSP  Manual  Available 


The  Orangutan  SSP  would  like  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  Orangutan 
SSP  Husbandry  Manual.  Anyone  interested  in 
obtaining  a copy  of  the  manual  should  send  a $25.00 
check  (made  payable  to  Zoo  Atlanta,  pre-paid  orders 
only)  to:  Lori  Perkins,  Orangutan  SSP  Species 
Coordinator,  800  Cherokee  Ave.  SE,  Atlanta,  GA 
30315-1440.  The  manual  fee  covers  the  cost  of  printing 
and  mailing.  In  addition,  a small  portion  of  the  fee 
goes  to  support  the  three-year  action  plan  of  the 
Orangutan  SSP. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd., 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and 
when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not 
receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are 
accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

ANIMAL  KEEPERIBIRD  DEPT,  .„Each  applicant  must  have  at  least  one  year 
of  aviculture  experience  in  the  care  and  handling  of  a variety  of  birds,  excluding 
pets;  or  have  six  (6)  months  bird  experience  in  a zoological  institution;  or  have 
a Biology  Degree  with  an  emphasis  on  birds.  Light  construction,  exhibit 
maintenance  and  heavy  lifting  required.  Under  direct  supervision  of  Bird 
Curator.  Full-time  benefits  included.  Mail  or  fax  resume  to:  Personnel 
Department,  Nashville  Zoo,  1710  Ridge  Road  Circle,  Joelton,  TN  37080.  Fax 
(615)  746-3908;  or  e-mail  Piciforme@aol.com.  Position  open  until  filled. 

ANIMAL  KEEPER,..T]A^  is  relief  position  which  is  assigned  a variety  of  animal 
areas,  primarily  mammal,  as  needed.  The  keeper  is  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  daily  animal  care,  including  but  not  limited  to  cleaning,  feeding,  watering, 
observation  and  exhibit  maintenance.  The  qualified  candidate  will  have  a degree 
in  biology  or  a related  field  and  a minimum  of  one  (1)  year  of  work  experience 
with  captive  animals.  Two  or  more  years  of  experience  can  substitute  for  the 
degree.  Salary  if  $13. 06/hour  plus  benefits.  To  apply  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  Human  Resources,  The  Philadelphia  Zoo,  3400  West  Girard  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104-1196. 

KEEPERITRAINER  MAMMALS  (SEA  LIONS)...The  Audubon  Zoological 
garden  located  in  New  Orleans,  LA,  is  offering  a full-time  position  in  the  Sea 
Lion  Dept.  A Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Biology,  Psychology,  or  related  subject  is 
preferred.  SCUBA  certification  is  required  along  with  the  ability  to  lift  50  lbs., 
and  the  ability  to  obtain  a Louisiana  driver’s  license.  All  candidates  must  have 
a willingness  to  work  weekends,  holidays,  and/or  overtime.  Previous  marine 
mammal  training  experience  desired.  The  position  involves  the  daily  care  and 
training  of  sea  lions,  maintenance  of  facility,  and  performance  of  public 
presentations.  This  position  will  also  include  back-up  keeper  work  in  the  Primate 
Dept.  The  opportunity  may  exist  to  train  a diversity  of  other  animals  as  well. 
Audubon  is  looking  for  a committed,  hard-working  candidate  who  is  a team 
player.  If  interested,  please  submit  a resume  with  cover  letter  postmarked  no 
later  than  26  June  1998  to:  Lisa  Nicoll,  Sr.  Trainer,  Sea  Lions,  Audubon 
Zoological  Garden,  P.  O.  Box  4327,  New  Orleans,  LA  70178.  EOF. 

SENIOR  ZOO  KEEPER/COMMISSARY  (Sedgwick  Counfv  Zoo). ..requires 
Bachelor’s  Degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  good  communication 
and  organizational  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well  with  others  in  a team 
environment.  Background  in  food  management  and  computer  skills  preferred. 
Supervisory  experience  a plus.  Must  be  able  to  stack,  unstack,  and  deliver 
501b.  grain  sacks  and  751b.  alfalfa  bales.  Responsible  for  supervising  commissary 
staff,  daily  preparation/delivery  of  food/supplies,  maintaining  quality  control  of 
all  food  items,  maintaining  and  properly  using  commissary  equipment,  properly 
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handling  stock  and  inventory.  Will  work  one  weekend  day  and  some  holidays. 
Beginning  salary  is  $21,940.00  annually  with  progressive  increases.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references  by  20  July  1998  to:  Karen  Graham, 
Curator  of  Herpetofauna  and  Fishes,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo,  5555  Zoo  Blvd., 
Wichita,  KS  67212-1698. 

LEAD  KEEPER, ..The  San  Diego  Zoo  is  looking  for  a Lead  Keeper.  The  qualified 
candidate  should  possess  a minimum  of  five  (5)  years  working  in  an  AZA- 
accredited  zoological  facility.  A Bachelor’s  Degree  or  equivalent  experience  in 
Biology  or  a scientifically  related  field  from  a recognized  institution  is  also 
preferred.  Proven  leadership  ability,  teamwork,  organizational  and 
communication  skills,  as  well  as  direct  experience  with  the  management  of  a 
broad  range  of  mammals  is  required.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Animal  Care 
Manager;  the  Lead  Keeper  will  help  with  the  transport,  husbandry  programs, 
daily  maintenance,  animal  enrichment  programs,  behavior  modification,  exhibit 
design,  exhibit  renovation  and  staff  selection,  supervision  and  development  in 
a team  environment.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  work  any  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  week.  This  is  a fully  benefited  position/40  hrs.  per  week.  Pay  rate  is  $15.89 
per  hour.  Submit  resume  or  apply  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo/Human  Resources 
Office/Otto  Center,  P.  O.  Box  551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0551  (Attn: 
LEADKPR#163004).  Deadline  for  application  is  26  June  1998. 

ZOOKEEPER  /...(permanent/part-time)  City  of  Folsom,  CA.  Salary  $11.94- 
$14.53  per  hour  (benefits  pro-rated);  Hrs.  per  week:  approximately  32  with  days/ 
hrs.  to  be  determined  by  zoo  supervisor.  Requires  valid  California  driver’s  license 
and  one  (1)  year  paid  experience  in  the  care,  handling  and  feeding  of  animals  in 
a zoo  setting.  Requires  high  school  diploma  or  GED;  12  units  of  accredited 
college  level  course  work  in  animal  science,  zoology  or  related  field  is  highly 
desirable.  Contact:  City  of  Folsom  Personnel  Dept.,  50  Natoma  St.,  Folsom,  CA 
95630;  Folsom  Personnel  (916)  355-7202.  Deadline  of  26  June  1998  or  first 
50  applications,  whichever  occurs  first.  AA/EOE. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Heritage  Zoo,  2103 
West  Stolley  Park  Road,  Grand  Island,  NE  68801,  To  apply  for  either 
position,  submit  cover  letter,  resume  and  references  bv  1 July  1998  to: 
Joe  Wicks,  President,  Heritage  Zoo  at  address  given  above, 

LEAD  KEEPER. „TequiTes  degree  in  biology/related  field,  plus  three  (3)  years 
exotic  animal  care  experience  and  one  (1)  year  supervisory  experience. 
Responsible  for  the  professional  development,  leadership  and  supervision  of 
the  animal  collection  and  the  animal  care  staff.  Must  have  strong  verbal, 
writing  and  computer  skills. 

ED U CATION  COORDINATOR,.,Yeq[iiYes  degree  in  biology/related  field.  Will 
be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  Education  Department  such  as  programs, 
classes,  outreach  & mobile  zoos,  lectures,  presentations,  tours,  visitor  services, 
special  events  planning,  library,  newsletter  and  Discovery  Center  development. 
Must  have  excellent  verbal,  writing  and  computer  skills. 
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BIRD  KEEPER„»exce\[eni  opportunity  to  work  at  Audubon  Center  for  Research 
of  Endangered  Species  & Freeport-McMoRan  Audubon  Species  Survival  Center. 
Incubator  room  and  chick  rearing  experience  preferred.  Will  also  work  with 
carnivores  and  hoofstock.  Requires  valid  driver’s  license,  reliable  transportation 
and  one  (1)  year’s  paid  experience  working  with  birds  and  mammals.  Starting 
salary  is  $15,000.00  to  $18,000.00  depending  on  experience  and  ability.  Position 
open  until  filled.  Send  resume  to:  The  ACRES/FMASSC,  14001  River  Road, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70131,  Attn:  Jeff  Vaccaro. 

ANIMAL  KEEPER,„\he  City  of  Garden  City  is  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  Animal  Keeper  at  the  Lee  Richardson  Zoo.  Primary  Responsibilities 
include:  the  care  and  maintenance  of  different  species  of  animals  in  a protected 
contact  situation.  Required  Qualifications  include:  18  years  or  older,  a valid 
driver’s  license  with  a good  motor  vehicle  record,  a high  school  diploma  or  GED 
(a  degree  in  Life  Sciences  preferred),  and  previous  experience  in  working  with 
animals.  Salary  Range:  $13,920.00  to  $19,285.00  plus  an  excellent  benefit 
package.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  position  is  filled.  To  apply, 
submit  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Administrative  Center,  Second  Floor,  301  N. 
8th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  499,  Garden  City,  KS  67846-0499.  Resumes  may  also  be  faxed 
to  (316)  276-1169;  or  e-mailed  to:  city.hr@gcnet.com.  You  may  visit  their  website 
at:  www.gcnet.com/city.  EOE. 

ZOOKEEPER  INTERNSHIPS  rt/ATPA/Z))... Available  at  the  Oakland,  CA  Zoo 
year-round.  Internship  programs  last  no  less  than  six  weeks  and  may  be  up  to 
one  year.  Hours  are  three  full  days  (24  hours)  per  week  minimum;  five  full  days 
(40  hours)  per  week  maximum.  Interns  are  responsible  for  their  own  housing 
during  their  stay.  Responsibilities:  assists  animal  management  staff  in  care 
and  feeding  of  zoo  animal  collection.  May  be  required  to  assist  in  building/ 
grounds  maintenance,  including  landscaping,  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
exhibits  or  equipment.  Other  job-related  tasks  as  requested.  Must  complete 
an  informal  paper  on  an  enrichment  project  by  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 
Qualifications:  Age  18  or  older;  Student  ID  card;  course  work  in  biology,  zoology 
or  related  field;  good  physical  condition;  ability  to  follow  verbal  and  written 
directions;  willingness  to  learn;  ability  to  work  both  independently  and  as  part 
of  a team;  animal  care  experience  preferred;  two  (2)  letters  of  reference  required 
(one  from  a teacher  and  one  other).  For  information  or  to  apply,  contact:  Charlene 
Kvederis,  Volunteer  Coordinator  at  (510)  632-9525,  ext.  141;  or  Jean  Starks, 
Lead  Animal  Keeper,  at  ext.  165. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN. ..requires  college  student  or  recent  graduate  with 
interest  in  avian  management/zoo  biology.  Will  work  with  aviculturist  for  a 
three-month  period  and  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care/ 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird 
husbandry,  including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping, 
and  public  education.  Internships  available  year-round.  On-site  housing 
provided.  Send  letter/resume/references  to:  Tracy  Aviary,  Attn:  Kristine  McCue/ 
Holly  Seitz,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  __ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


□ 


U.S.  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  AffiUate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  AffUiate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 
Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 

□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  US.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


-Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka, 
KS  66606-2066.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A 
© 1998  AAZK,  INC. 


‘‘Dedicated  to 
Professional  Animal  Care 
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